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Art.  I.  —  1.  Dc  la  Baisse  probable  de  VOr :  des  consequences 
commerciales  et  sociales  qxCelle  pent  avoir,  et  des  tnesures 
qu'elle  provoque.  Par  MiCllEL  ClIEVALIER.  8vo.  Paris: 
1859. 

2.  Oh  the  probable  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold:  the  commercial 
and  social  consequences  which  may  ensue,  and  the  measures 
which  it  invites.  Bj  Michel  Chevalier,  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 
Preface,  by  Richard  Cobdex,  Esq.  Third  Edition.  Lon¬ 
don  :  1859. 

Tt  is  now  rather  more  than  three  centuries  since  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  discovery  of 
rich  mines  of  the  precious  metals  in  those  regions  excited  the 
cupidity  of  Europe  and  opened  a  new  epoch  in  human  affairs. 
Of  the  numerous  occurrences  which  conspired  about  that  time 
_  to  break  the  spell  of  old  ideas,  and  to  drive  the  world  ra¬ 
pidly  over  the  border  line  of  mediaevalism  into  the  full  move¬ 
ment  of  modern  civilisation,  this  was  certainly  not  the  least 
powerful.  The  subsequent  depreciation  of  gold  and  silver  and 
the  revolutions  in  private  property,  though  the  most  conspi¬ 
cuous,  were  by  no  means  the  sole,  nor  even  the  most  important, 
consequences  of  that  event.  The  rage  for  gain, — the  auri 
sacra  fames,  —  awakened  by  the  golden  visions  of  the  new  El¬ 
dorado,  hurried  across  the  Atlantic  those  numerous  and  daring 
adventurers,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  trans- Atlantic 
states.  The  vast  sums  of  gold  and  silver  liberated  by  their 
exertions  supplied,  and  rendered  possible,  the  remarkable  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Oriental  trade  which  forms  the  most  striking  com- 
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mercial  fact  of  the  age  that  followed.  Less  directly,  but  still 
intimately,  connected  with  the  same  event,  were  the  sudden 
growth  and  temporary  splendour  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
as  well  as  its  rapid  decline ;  the  establishment  of  the  Poor 
Laws  in  England  ;  the  financial  embarrassments  of  Charles  I., 
which  resulted  in  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Revolution ; 
and  the  rise  and  progress  of  British  maritime  power. 

Once  more  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  the  world  has 
witnessed  another  great  discovery  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
auriferous  sands  and  rocks  of  California  and  Australia  arc  as 
much  superior,  in  richness  and  abundance,  to  those  which  re¬ 
warded  the  industry  of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  as  these  latter 
were  sujjerior  to  all  which  had  l)een  previously  known ;  and  gold 
has  now  for  eight  years  been  pouring  into  Europe  in  an  exu¬ 
berant  tide  of  wealth  beyond  all  former  experience.  What 
then  will  be  the  result  of  these  Califomi<an  and  Australian  dis¬ 
coveries?  and  how  far  will  they  resemble  in  their  scope  and 
influence  their  prototypes  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  These  are 
questions  Avhich,  in  the  presence  of  such  facts,  cannot  but  force 
themselves  ujMjn  every  thoughtful  mind. 

But  since  the  ef)Och  of  which  we  have  spoken, —  since  the 
day  when  the  sparkling  veins  on  the  sides  of  Potosi  attracted 
the  eye  of  the  Indian  shepherd, — a  mighty  change  has  come 
upon  the  world.  Society  in  all  its  constituents  has  been  pro¬ 
foundly  modified.  Commerce  has  grown  to  dimensions  of  which 
the  merchants  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  have  formed  no 
conception.  The  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  greatest  commer¬ 
cial  nation  then  in  existence,  probably  did  not  much  exceed 
that  which  is  now  carried  on  in  a  single  English  or  American 
port.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  united  galleons  which  constituted 
the  Spanish  mercantile  marine,  only  amounted  a  century  later,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Robertson,  to  27,500  tons, —  little  more  than 
the  tonnage  of  the  Great  Eastern  steam-ship.  Some  of  the  most 
populous  and  wealthy  communities  of  the  present  day  had  not 
yet  begun  to  exist ;  and  the  whole  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  then  in  use  was  probably  less  than  that  which  now  cir¬ 
culates  in  some  second-rate  European  kingdoms.  The  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  experiment  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
tried  are  no  longer  those  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  the 
precedents  of  that  period  may  therefore  be  thought  to  have 
little  application  to  the  present  time. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  examine  the  details  of  this 
change,  we  shall  find  that  the  facts  of  which  it  consists  are  of 
a  nature,  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  the  gold  discoveries,  in  a 
great  degree  to  counteract  and  neutralise  each  other;  some 
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of  them  tending  not  less  powerfully  to  enhance,  and  give  in¬ 
creased  efficacy  to  that  induence,  than  others  tend  to  impair  it. 
The  stability  of  trade  has  increased  with  the  increase  of  its 
mass ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agencies  at  our  disposal 
for  acting  upon  trade  have  increased  in  a  still  greater  pro¬ 
portion.  The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  now  in  existence 
may  be  twenty  or  thirty  times  greater  than  when  Columbus 
made  his  memorable  voyage,  and  the  difficulty  of  affecting  their 
value  may  be  proportionably  greater ;  but  against  this  we  have 
to  consider,  that  for  one  Spaniard  who  in  the  sixteenth  century 
engaged  in  mining,  twenty  or  thirty  English  or  Americans  are 
now  thus  employed,  and  that  these  latter  are  equipped  with 
means  and  appliances  of  production  far  superior  to  any  which 
their  predecessors  could  command.  The  area  of  commercial 
intercourse  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  commercial  relations 
indefinitely  multiplied ;  but  not  more  so  than  the  means  of 
locomotion  and  the  facilities  of  postal  communication.  While 
we  have  further  to  note,  that  commerce  possesses  now  in  the 
agency  of  credit  an  auxiliary  to  metallic  money  of  wondrous 
potency,  which  in  the  earlier  period  was  entirely  unknown. 
Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  trade  and  wealth  of  the  world,  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  time  are  not  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
a  recurrence  of  events  similar  or  analogous  to  those  which  the 
first  American  discoveries  drew  after  them.  Those  events 
were,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  greatest  moment  to  mankind : 
they  included  the  rapid  colonisation  of  America  by  European 
races,  great  and  lasting  changes  in  the  channels  of  tr^e,  striking 
vicissitudes  in  the  fortunes  of  nations,  and  a  monetary  revolution 
the  effects  of  which  have  been  felt  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  precedents  of  history,  then,  no  less  than  the  character  of 
the  facts,  give  to  the  Californian  and  Australian  gold  discoveries 
an  interest  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  we  have  therefore  to  tender 
our  thanks  to  M.  Michel  Chevalier  and  his  translator,  for 
having  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public  the  momentous  ques¬ 
tions  which  those  discoveries  involve.  The  subject  indeed  has 
not  been  entirely  overlooked  in  this  country,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  treated,  either  here  or  elsewhere  by  any  writer  whose 
opinions  command  the  same  respect  as  those  of  M.  Chevalier ; 
and  we  therefore  welcome  the  appearance  of  his  volume  as 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  contribution  which  has  yet 
been  made  to  this  discussion. 

But,  while  we  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the  ability  and 
learning  with  which  M.  Chevalier  has  treated  this  subject,  and 
to  the  logical  acuteness  and  vivacity  of  style  with  which  he 
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has  dissected  and  expounded  many  of  its  problems,  it  certainly 
seems  to  us  that  he  has  failed  to  seize  fully  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  principles  which  the  increased  production  of  gold 
has  brought  into  play.  In  the  work  before  us,  the  discussion  is 
confined  to  a  single  aspect  of  the  gold  question, — ‘  the  probable 
*  fall  in  the  value  of  gold,’  and  the  effects  of  this  on  our 
pecuniary  relations ;  to  another,  and  not  less  important  view  of 
the  movement, — the  changes  which  the  new  gold,  by  altering 
the  distribution  of  purchasing  power  in  the  world,  may  produce 
in  the  movements  of  trade  and  the  fortunes  of  nations,  changes 
of  which  already  some  striking  illustrations  have  already  been 
afforded,  —  to  this  aspect  of  the  case  M.  Chevalier  scarcely 
alludes. 

And  yet  the  distinction  which  it  involves  (as  has  been 
shown  by  a  contemporary  writer)  is  real.  If,  to  borrow  the 
illustration  of  Hume,  the  world  should  awake  some  morn¬ 
ing,  every  one  finding  in  his  pocket  an  additional  sovereign, 
or  (modifying  slightly  the  supposition),  every  one  finding  his 
money  income  increased  in  some  certain  proportion,  —  such 
an  occurrence  would  tend  to  lower  the  value  of  money, 
but  (unless  so  far  as  it  affected  fixed  contracts)  would  not 
alter  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  individuals,  nor  there¬ 
fore  the  distribution  of  commodities,  nor  the  interests  of  man¬ 
kind.  But  if,  instead  of  being  dispensed  with  this  impartiality, 
the  entire  addition  of  new  sovereigns  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
few  persons,  the  money  incomes  of  the  rest  remaining  as  before, 
this  —  supposing  the  amount  of  the  addition  to  be  in  each  case 
the  same,  —  would  tend,  equally  as  in  the  former  case,  to  lower 
the  value  of  money;  but  its  effects  would  not  end  here: 
while  increasing  the  total  quantity  of  money,  it  would  at  the 
same  time  alter  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  individuals, — 
a  result  which  would  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  distribution  of  real  wealth  amongst  them,  and  consequently 
of  general  well-being.  This  view  of  the  case  M.  Chevalier 
has  neglected  to  expound.  He  has  discussed,  and  that  most 
ably,  the  effects  of  a  depreciation  of  money ;  but  he  has 
entirely  omitted  from  his  programme  the  results  which  may  fol¬ 
low  from  a  re-distribution  of  purchasing  power  over  the  world. 
We  have  in  the  outset  called  attention  to  this  incompleteness 
(as  we  deem  it)  in  his  mode  of  treating  the  gold  question,  because 
we  think  he  has  thus  been  led,  not  only  to  omit  from  his  con¬ 
sideration  an  interesting  range  of  topics,  but  to  attribute  to  a 
depreciation  of  money  results  which  are  due  to  a  different  cause. 
The  justification  and  pertinence  of  this  criticism  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  the  following  observations. 
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The  facte  which  form  the  ground  for  expecting  'a  fall  in  the 
value  of  gold  are  thus  stated  by  M.  Chevalier.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century  the  quantity  of  gold  which 
arrived  every  year  to  augment  the  metallic  wealth  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  about  2,500,000/. 
sterling.  By  the  year  1848  this  supply  had  increased  to 
upwards  of  8,000,000/. ;  the  field  of  production  having  been  in 
the  meantime  extended  by  the  opening  of  new  mines  in  the 
Ural  mountains,  and  the  discovery  of  auriferous  sands  in 
Siberia.  In  1848  the  Californian  discoveries  occurred,  which 
were  followed  in  1851  by  those  in  Australia.  The  result  of  the 
whole  has  been  to  raise  the  rate  of  production  from  2,500,000/., 
the  annual  yield  at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  to 
38,000,000/.  sterling,  the  present  annual  yield ;  being  an 
increase,  as  compared  with  lhat  time,  in  the  proportion  of  15  to 
1,  or,  as  compared  with  the  more  recent  period  of  1848,  of  5 
to  1. 

Or  the  facts  of  the  case  may  be  thus  represented.  The 
region  which,  until  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Siberia,  was 
the  chief  seat  of  gold  production  for  European  nations,  was 
America.  Now  the  total  quantity  of  gold  raised  throughout 
the  whole  continent  of  America  during  the  interval  from  the  first 
voyage  of  Columbus  to  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  California — 
that  is  to  say  during  a  period  of  356  years  —  amounted  in  round 
numbers  to  about  400,000,000/.  sterling.  At  the  present  time 
(as  has  been  stated  above)  the  annual  supply  has  reached. 
38,000,000/.  sterling.  It  thus  appears  that  the  civilised  world 
receives  now  in  a  single  year  nearly  one  tenth  of  all  the  gold 
obtained  in  the  principal  field  of  supply  throughout  the  whole 
period  from  the  discovery  of  America  down  to  the  year  1848. 

Or,  once  more,  the  altered  conditions  of  producing  gold  may 
be  presented  through  the  medium  of  the  average  produce  of  a 
day’s  work.  M.  Chevalier  has  not  furnished  us  with  any 
standard  with  which  to  compare  the  present  rate  of  gold 
earnings,  except  the  returns  of  the  gold  washers  of  the  Rhine, 
which  scarcely  afibrd  a  fair  basis  of  comparison.  We  learn, 
however,  from  Humboldt  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century  when  he  visited  New  Spain,  the  Mexican  miner,  ‘  who 
*  was  the  best  paid  of  all  miners,’  ‘  gained  at  least  from  twenty- 
‘  five  to  thirty  francs  per  week  of  six  days.’*  This  would  be 
equivalent  to  from  3s.  6</.  to  4s.  2d.  a  day  of  our  money,  which 
amount,  since  the  rate  of  wages  in  mining  always  follows  the 
average  returns  to  mining  labour,  we  may  take  as  representing 


*  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain,  vol.  iii.  pp.  237-40. 
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the  average  earnings  of  miners  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century.  Now  according  to  some  authorities  quoted  by  M. 
Chevalier,  and  which  are  fully  confirmed  by  statements  which  we 
have  seen,  as  well  as  by  the  current  rate  of  w’ages  in  the  country, 
the  average  earnings  of  gold  miners  in  California  at  present  are 
at  the  rate  of  nineteen  francs  per  man  daily,  equal  to  about 
15<.  2d.  The  earnings  in  Austn\lia  he  sets  down  at  the  same 
amount;  but  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  an  over-estimate. 
From  official  accounts,  confirmed  by  private  information,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  gold  earnings  in  Australia  at 
p^ent  do  not  exceed  on  an  average  10<.  a  day  per  man. 
Even,  however,  reducing  to  this  amount  M.  Chevalier’s  estimate, 
we  have  still  an  average  produce  for  the  two  countries  of  13*. 
per  man  daily,  a  rate  of  return  nearly  four  times  greater  than 
that  which  was  obtained  from  the  best  mines  of  Mexico  half  a 
century  since.  When,  in  connexion  with  this  fact,  we  consider 
the  greater  accessibility — arising  partly  from  political  causes, 
partly  from  the  progress  of  the  art  of  navigation — of  the 
present  gold  countries,  the  superior  enterprise  and  skill  of  the 
miners,  and  the  larger  capital  at  their  disposal,  we  may  form 
some  conception  of  the  immense  increase  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  world’s  means  of  raising  gold. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  gold  production.  But  before  these 
facts  can  be  made  the  data  for  conclusions  respecting  the  future, 
it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  our  existing  resources. 
What  are  the  auriferous  capabilities  of  California  and  Australia, 
and  of  those  other  regions  from  which  gold  is  now  derived  ?  Will 
the  golden  tide  now  pouring  in,  continue  with  perennial  flow  ? 
or  will  it,  after  inundating  us  for  a  while,  suddenly  disappear, 
like  the  Australian  streams  whence  it  is  extracted?  These 
are  questions  on  which  geology  should  be  able  to  enlighten  us, 
and  some  eminent  authorities  in  that  science  are  of  opinion 
that  the  present  extraordinary  production  cannot  long  continue. 
We  are  reminded,  that  auriferous  formations  are  for  the  most 
part  superficial ;  that  the  richest  deposits  are  those  which  lie 
nearest  the  surface;  that  the  countries  which  were  once  the 
chief  seats  of  supply,  as  Spain  and  Lusitania,  are  auriferous  ixo 
longer ;  and  that  consequently,  in  proportion  to  the  energy  and 
skill  with  which  the  new  gold  fields  are  worked,  will  be  the 
rapidity  of  their  exhaustion. 

‘Judging  from  experience,’  says  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  ‘all 
gold  veins  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  diminish  and  deteriorate 
downwards,  and  can  rarely  be  followed  to  any  great  depth  except  at 
a  loss  in  working  them.  Again,  as  the  richest  portions  of  the  gold 
ore  have  been  aggregated  near  the  upper  part  of  the  original  vein- 
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stones,  so  the  heaps  of  gravel  or  detritus  resulting  either  from  former 
powerful  abrasion,  or  from  the  diurnal  wear  and  tear  of  agej),  and 
derived  from  the  surface  of  such  gold-bearing  rocks,  are,  with  rare 
exceptions,  the.  only  materials  from  which  gold  has  been,  or  can  be, 
extracted  to  great  profit.  These  postulates,  on  which  I  have  long 
insisted,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  theorists  and  schemers,  have 
every  year  received  further  confirmation,  and  seem  on  the  whole  to 
be  so  well  sustained  as  matters  of  fact,  that  the  real  problem  we 
have  now  to  solve  is,  how  much  time  will  elapse  before-  the  gold  of 
Australia  is  finally  riddled  out  of  these  heaps  or  basins,  or  extracted 
from  a  few  superficial  veinstones.’  • 

And  with  respect  to  the  prospects  of  quartz  mining.  Sir 
Roderick  adds  — 

‘  So  long  as  the  miner  is  near  the  surface  these  veinstones  will 
unquestionably  repay  the  cost  of  working  them.  When,  however, 
they  are  followed  downwards  into  the  body  of  the  rock,  they  have 
usually  been  found  impoverished,  either  thinning  out  into  slender 
filaments,  or  graduating  into  silver  or  other  ores ;  so  that  these  insu¬ 
lated  thin  courses  of  auriferous  quartz  —  mere  threads  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  masses  —  will  soon  be  exhausted  for  all  profitable  purposes, 
when  the  upper  portions  shall  have  been  quarried  out.’  f 

To  this  view  of  the  case  M.  Chevalier  opposes  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  vast  extent  of  California  and  Australia,  and 
the  great  richness  of  the  alluvium  which  has  been  hitherto 
worked. 

‘  The  conditions  in  which  deposits  are  found  in  California  and 
Australia  are  such  that  it  is  not  a  very  sanguine  view  to  suppose 
that  in  each  of  these  countries  alluvial  ground  will  be  found  equd  to 
60,000  hectares  of  deposits  of  a  metre  in  thickness,  and  of  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  1  to  100,000  :  ’— (P.  65.) 

conditions,  which,  he  says,  would  give  an  annual  yield  for 
each  country  of  16,000,000/.  sterling  for  a  hundred  years.  We 


•  ‘  Address  to  the  Geographical  Society,  1857,’  pp.  453-5.  In 
referring  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison’s  opinion,  it  is  proper  to  add 
that  his  views  respecting  the  practical  results  of  gold  mining  have 
reference  to  tlie  state  of  mechanical  science,  as  applied  to  mining 
operations  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  In  a  note  to  the  first  edition 
of  Ids  ‘  Siluria  ’  (p.  436.),  he  expressly  guards  himself  on  this  point ; 
‘I  would  further  guard  any  inferences  I  have  drawn  from  our  pre- 
‘  vious  state  of  knowledge,  by  saying  that  my  opinions  were  formed 
*  irrespective  of  the  new  discoveries  in  mechanical  science,  crushing 
‘  machines,  &c.  The  improved  application  of  mercury  may  indeed 
‘  liberate  a  notable  quantity  of  ore  from  a  matrix  of  apparently  slight 
‘  value,  and  thus  set  at  nought  the  experience  of  ages.’  And  see 
also  the  recent  edition  of  the  same  work,  p.  489,  et  seq. 
t  Ibid 
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think  it,  however,  more  to  the  purpose  to  quote  the  following 
passage  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Selwyn,  who  lately  conducted 
the  geological  survey  of  Victoria,  and  who  is  referred  to  by  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  as  a  competent  witness.  *  The  trap- 

*  plains,’  says  Mr.  Selwyn,  ‘  to  the  westward  are  "very  exten- 

*  sive;  and  there  is  every  probability  of  gold  deposits  existing 

*  underneath  the  trap  over  the  greater  portion  of  them.  The 

*  limit,  therefore,  to  the  period  during  which  these  tertiary 

*  gold  de|)oeits  of  Victoria  may  be  profitably  worked,  may 

*  be  regarded  as  indefinitely  remote.’^  We  may  add,  that  the 
accounts  received  from  practical  persons  in  the  gold  countries 
are  far  from  supporting  the  opinion  as  to  the  extremely  super¬ 
ficial  chai-acter  of  the  gold  formations.  On  the  contrary,  we 
hear  on  all  hands,  of  digging  being  carried  on  with  profit  at  a 
very  considerable  depth,  ranging  frequently  from  100  to  300 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  of  quartz-veins  improving  as  they 
descend.f  But,  besides  such  statements,  which  may  not  be  free 
from  exaggeration,  there  are  undisputed  facts  which  it  seems 
diflScult  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of  speedy  exhaustion.  For 
example,  the  most  extensive  gold  fields  in  Victoria  are  those  of 
Ballaratt  and  Mount  Alexander ;  they  were  amongst  the  earliest 
discovered;  they  have  been  worked  without  intermission  for 
eight  years ;  and  it  is  from  them  tliat  the  principal  portion  of 
the  Australian  supply  is  still  derived.^  Nor  ought  we,  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  prospects  of  the  future,  to  overlook  the  probability 
of  improvements  in  the  means  of  production.  The  modes  of 
extraction  at  present  in  use  are  generally  of  a  very  crude  de¬ 
scription.  Frequent  interruptions  of  work  occur  from  want  of 
water ;  and,  though  this  obstacle  has  been  overcome  in  California 
by  the  erection  of  extensive  water-works,  this  obvious  remedy 
has  still  to  be  applied  in  Australia.  There  is  thus  great  room 
for  improvement  in  the  business  of  producing  gold,  and,  with 
Anglo-Saxon  enterprise  and  intelligence  directed  to  the  task, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  improvement  will  be  effected.  On  the 
whole,  if  we  might  venture  an  opinion  respecting  a  matter  on 


•  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  p.  534. 
f  See  ‘Further  Papers  relative  to  the  Gold  Discoveries,’  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament,  February,  1856,  pp.  47,  48.  56.  See  also 
Westgarth’s  *  Victoria,’ pp.  178.  185.;  Seyd’s  ‘  California,’ pp.  30-44., 
and  ‘  Times,’  February  16, 1858,  San  Francisco  Correspondence. 

J  The  Brazils  also  furnish  instances  of  gold  fields  which  have 
maintained  their  productiveness  for  a  long  period,  as  well  as 
(as  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  admits)  of  ‘successful  subterraneous 
‘  mining.’ 
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which  we  make  no  pretension  to  practical  knowledge,  we 
should  say  that,  in  speculating  upon  the  auriferous  resources 
of  the  new  gold  countries,  too  implicit  a  reliance  has  been 
placed  on  mere  experience.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  detritus  of 
California  'and  Australia  greatly  exceed  in  richness  any  auri¬ 
ferous  material  hitherto  known :  why  then  may  it  not  exceed 
any  former  material  in  extent  as  well  as  in  quality  ?  The  history 
of  gold  digging  in  those  countries  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
the  accounts  we  continue  to  receive  from  a  succession  of  travel¬ 
lers  of  the  great  auriferous*  tracts  which  are  still  untouched,  cer¬ 
tainly  afford  ground  for  this  presumption ;  and  we  are  therefore 
disposed  to  concur  with  M.  Chevalier  in  the  opinion  that  the 
present  extraordinary  supply  of  gold  is  likely  to  be  continued 
for,  at  least,  some  considerable  period. 

We  assume,  then,  that  the  present  production  of  gold  will 
continue ;  and  what  we  have  now  to  consider  is  the  probable 
effect  of  this  upon  the  value  of  the  metal.  The  tendency  of  an 
increased  production  of  any  commodity  is  to  lower  its  value, 
and  this  tendency  will  be  realised  in  fact,  unless  the  demand  for 
the  commodity  increase  in  a  corresponding  degree.  On  the 
supposition,  therefore,  that  the  production  of  gold  continues  at 
its  present  rate,  the  maintenance  or  decline  of  its  value  will 
depend  upon  the  extension  which  may  contemporaneously  take 
place  in  the  means  of  employing  it.  This  is  the  position  of 
M.  Chevalier,  and  it  is  one  which  will,  we  believe,  be  accepted 
by  all  competent  reasoners  as  the  true  ground  on  which  the 
question  should  be  argued. 

By  those  who  deny  the  probability  of  an  impending  fall  in 
the  value  of  gold  we  are  reminded  of  the  numerous  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  likely  to  occur  to  occasion  an  increased 
demand  for  it..  We  are  told  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  cosmopolitan  commerce  is  now  expanding;  of  the  in¬ 
creased  requirements  for  money  incident  to  an  increase  of 
population ;  of  enlarged  consumption  of  gold  in  plate,  jewelry, 
and  decoration ;  of  countries  now  circulating  inconvertible  paper 
which  will  soon  adopt  a  metallic  standard ;  of  the  loss  from 
hoarding  and  shipwrecks ;  of  the  loss  from  ‘  wear  and  tear  ’ ; 
and  of  other  possible  purposes  and  occasions  which  may  create 
a  need  for  an  increased  supply  of  gold.  These  various  require¬ 
ments,  it  is  maintained,  will  generate  a  demand  for  the  new 
metal  as  fast  as  it  is  sent  forth  from  the  mines,  and  will  thus 
prevent  any  fall  in  its  value.  This  argument  has  been  met 
by  M.  Chevalier  by  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  various  out¬ 
lets  {debits)  which  are  here  suggested,  in  which  he  endeavours, 
by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  facts  of  each  case,  to  estimate  the 
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probable  amount  which  each  may  be  able  to  absorb.  The 
result  of  this  investigation  is  the  conclusion,  that  the  utmost 
quantity  which  can  be  disposed  of  by  the  modes  suggested,  after 
allowing  in  the  most  liberal  manner  for  every  contingency  that 
may  arise,  will  not  at  the  end  of  ten  years  exceed  1,275,000 
kilogrammes  of  gold,  or  about  178,000,000/.  sterling.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  the  supposition  of  the  present  rate  of  production 
continuing,  the  increase  of  supply  at  the  end  of  ten  years  will  not 
be  less  than  2,500,000  kilogr.immes,  or  350,000,000/.  sterling. 
The  result  of  the  comparison  carried  over  a  period  of  ten  years 
is  thus  to  show  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  probable  requirements  of  the  world ;  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  which,  as  ^I.  Chevalier  contends,  must  be  a 
general  fall  in  the  value  of  the  metal.  Such  is  the  conclusion  of 
this  eminent  economist — a  conclusion  full  of  warning  to  this 
and  every  other  civilised  community,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  certainly  on  no  slight  or  unconsidered  grounds.  For 
the  extensive  and  interesting  array  of  facts  and  reasonings  by 
which  this  opinion  is  supported,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
M.  Chevalier’s  volume.  We  shall  conhne  ourselves  here  to  some 
remarks  on  those  branches  of  the  argument  which  appear  to  us 
of  most  importance. 

And  here,  before  engaging  in  the  discussion,  it  may  be  well 
to  enter  a  caveat  against  an  ambiguity  of  language  which  has 
introduced  much  confusion  into  popular  reasonings  upon  this 
subject.  We  allude  to  the  expression  so  frequently  used  in 
this  controversy  —  *  a  demand  for  gold.’  With  reference  to 
this  phrase  it  must  always  be  understood  that  the  demand 
spoken  of  is  a  demand  at  some  given  value  of  the  metal;  rince, 
without  this  qualification,  an  inquiry  into  the  probable  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  demand  for  gold  would  be  an  inquiry  without  an 
object,  and  indeed  destitute  of  all  significance.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  increased  supplies,  however  great,  will  find 
a  market  somehow,  and  be  absorbed  in  the  commerce  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  world ;  but  the  question  is  upon  what  conditions  f 
upon  the  condition  of  rebuning  its  value  as  at  present,  or  of 
submitting  to  a  reduction?  1600  million  sterling  of  gold  and 
silver  have  been  supplied  to  the  world  by  America  since  the 
time  of  Columbus,  and  this  vast  amount  has  been  absorbed ;  but 
observe  upon  what  terms.  On  the  terms  of  a  fall  in  the  value 
of  silver  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  1 ,  and  in  that  of  gold  of  4  to  1.* 


*  These  are  M.  Chevalier’s  estimates.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
they  are  excessive,  but  they  are  used  here  merely  in  illustration  of 
the  principle  in  question. 
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*  The  present  essay,’  therefore,  says  M.  Chevalier,  ‘  is  not 

*  written  to  prove  that  this  extraordinary  production  of  the 

*  precious  metals  cannot  be  employed  on  any  terms,  which  would 
‘  be  absurd,’  but  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  absorbed  consistently 
with  maintaining  its  present  value  in  relation  to  other  com¬ 
modities.  ‘  Mankind  is  not  rich  enough,  nor  will  it  soon  be,  to 

*  pay  at  so  dear  a  rate  for  so  large  a  mass.’  Such  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  solved;  let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  facts  on 
which  the  solution  depends. 

Of  the  numerous  causes  which  have  been  suggested  as  likely 
to  afford  a  vent  to  the  new  gold,  none  seems  at  first  sight 
to  present  so  large  a  field  for  absorption  as  the  expanding 
dimensions  of  commerce ;  and  yet  there  is  none,  on  which  so 
little  expectation  in  this  respect  can  be  legitimately  founded. 
The  expansion  of  general  commerce  in  the  last  half  century  has 
indeed  been  enormous.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  United 
States,  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  California  and 
Australia,  even  in  India  and  China,  the  progress  has  been  rapid 
beyond  all  precedent.  This  rapid  expansion,  moreover,  has  b^n 
more  especially  remarkable  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
causes  of  it  (among  which  the  adoption  of  a  free-trade  policy  by 
this  country  must  be  considered  the  principal),  so  far  from  having 
exhausted  themselves,  are  not  considered  as  having  yet  yielded 
more  than  their  first  fruits.  Instead,  therefore,  of  any  slacken¬ 
ing  of  commercial  progress,  we  have  rather  to  look  for  an 
acceleration  of  its  pace.  The  wealth  of  the  world  is  thus 
rapidly  increasing,  and  the  augmented  wealth  will  require  for 
its  circulation  a  medium  of  exchange  proportionately  large. 
Here  then  is  a  field  for  the  new  gold  of  almost  boundless 
extent.  Here  is  an  outlet  into  which  the  rising  tide  may  flow 
off  without  any  danger  of  surcharging  those  channels  of  circu¬ 
lation  which  are  already  full. 

To  this  argument  we  might  object,  that  the  increase  of 
international  transactions  (by  which  it  is  customary  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  progress  of  trade),  although  it  always  indicates  an 
increase  in  the  elements  of  real  wealth,  by  no  means  indi¬ 
cates  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  value  of  such  elements, 
or  therefore  in  the  need  for  a  circulating  medium.  But, 
without  entering  into  the  somewhat  complicated  considera¬ 
tions  connected  with  this  point,  and  admitting,  as  we  do,  the 
probability  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  requirements  of 
the  world  for  a  circulating  medium,  the  question  remains,  is 
gold  the  material  by  which  such  re<iuirement3  will  be  met? 
M.  Chevalier  contends,  and  we  think  with  good  reason,  that 
it  is  not.  The  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  which  is 
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carried  on  with  metallic  money,  is  daily  diminishing,  and  con¬ 
stantly  tends  to  diminish ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  future 
expansions  of' trade  will  be  chiefly  supported;  nof  with  coin, 
but  with  those  contrivances  of  credit  and  of  paper  currency,  the 
immense  advantages  of  which  over  metallic  money  we  have 
already  learned  to  appreciate. 

Few  persons,  who  are  not  practically  engaged  in  business  on  a 
large  scale,  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  to  which 
credit  expedients  of  one  kind  or  another  are  now  employed  in 
the  conduct  of  commercial  affairs.  In  the  principal  commercial 
countries  it  may  with  little  exaggeration  be  said,  that  the  great 
wholesale  transactions  of  trade  are  effected  exclusively  through 
this  medium.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  this  means  is  afforded  by  the  London 
Clearing  House  —  the  institution  in  which  the  accounts  of  the 
London  bankers  are  daily  settled. 

‘In  1839  this  establishment  had  already  attained  such  efficiency 
that  for  the  annual  liquidation  of  950,000,000/.  sterling,  or  3,000,000/. 
daily,  it  only  required,  on  an  average  each  day,  200,000/.  in  sove¬ 
reigns,  or  rather  in  bank  notes.  At  present,  with  a  mass  of  tran¬ 
sactions  amounting  to  1,500,000,000/.,  or  2,000,000,000/.  sterling 
annually,  instead  of  a  proportionate  addition  to  the  200,000/.  re¬ 
quired  for  the  daily  balance  being  necessary,  not  a  shilling  is  wanted ; 
the  Clearing  House  now  dispenses  completely  with  the  use  of  bank 
notes  ;  all  is  settled  by  the  transfer  of  sums  from  one  account  to 
another  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England.*  (P.  84.) 

To  such  perfection  has  the  system  of  credit  been  brought  in 
this  country.  But,  to  appreciate  the  full  force  of  the  argument 
founded  on  the  resources  of  credit,  we  should  consider  that, 
besides  the  field  opened  for  its  employment  in  the  future  ex¬ 
pansions  of  trade,  a  large  one  exists  in  much  of  that  which  is 
now  carried  on.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
use  of  credit  may  indeed  be  thought  to  have  reached  its  maxi¬ 
mum,  but  this  cannot  be  supjrosed  of  other  portions  of  Europe 
and  Ameriea,  and  still  less  of  the  vast  communities  of  Asia. 
In  India,  though  more  than  a  century  under  British  rule,  the 
advantages  of  credit,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  are  only  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  understood.  The  circulation  of  bank  notes  is 
exceedingly  limited,  and  is  still  confined  to  some  of  the  presi¬ 
dency  towns ;  cheques,  by  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
business  of  this  country  is  carried  on,  are  but  slightly  used ; 
and  the  great  mass  of  transactions  is  efifected  by  a  transfer  of 
rupees  b^ily  in  every  sale.  The  magnitude  of  the  transactions 
conducted  in  this  manner  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  ^ted 
by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  that  the  escort  of  treasure  parties 
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constituted*  one  of  the  severest  duties  of  the  late  Bengal  army  ; 
from  20,000  to  30,000  men  being  constantly  occupied  in  this 
manner.  The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  employed  in  thus 
carryingon  the  internal  traffic  of  India  has  been  variously  estimated 
between  150,000,000/.  and  300,000,000/1  sterling.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  shown  with  great  ability,  in  his  note  of  the  25th  December, 
1859,  respecting  a  paper  currency  in  India,  that  the  precious 
metals  so  used  for  circulation  do,  in  effect,  constitute  an  abso¬ 
lute  reduction  of  the  capital  of  the  country  available  for  repro¬ 
ductive  purposes ;  and  consequently  that  the  introduction  of  a 
sound  convertible  paper  currency  must  have  the  effect  of 
restoring  a  larger  portion  of  such  coin  to  the  stock  of  the 
reproductive  capital  of  the  country.  The  adoption  of  this 
important  measure  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  improve¬ 
ments  yet  introduced  in  the  commercial  condition  of  India. 
The  consequence  will  be  that,  instead  of  requiring  a  larger 
supply  of  metallic  money,  India  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  a 
large  portion  of  what  she  now  employs ;  the  coin  thus  liberated 
will  form  a  new  tributary  to  swell  the  increasing  supplies,  and 
the  influences  tending  to  depress  the  value  of  gold  will  be  in¬ 
creased. 

These  observations  apply  to  the  wholesale  transactions  of 
commerce :  they  are  not,  in  the  same  degree,  applicable  to  the 
retail  dealings  of  individuals.  We  say,  not  in  the  same  degree, 
because  they  are  applicable  to  a  certain  extent  even  to  them. 
Amongst  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  at  least  in  this  country, 
the  practice  is  becoming  every  day  more  general  of  paying 
private  accounts  through  the  medium  of  bankers’  cheques,  in 
which  way  retail  transactions,  in  the  aggregate  of  very  large 
amount,  are  settled  without  the  employment  either  of  bank  notes 
or  of  metallic  money.  This  practice,  however,  is  confined  to 
that  comparatively  limited  portion  of  society,  whose  private 
dealings  assume  dimensions  sufficiently  large  to  render  the 
employment  of  credit  convenient.  For  the  mass  of  the 
population,  who  live  mostly  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  whose 
de^ings  are  on  a  very  small  scale,  credit  accounts  are  obviously 
unsuitable,  and  their  purchases  are  accordingly  effected  almost 
wholly  with  coin.  In  this  department  of  business,  therefore, 
we  find  a  field  for  the  employment  of  gold  which  credit  cannot 
well  occupy,  and  which  will  increase  with  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation.  It  becomes,  therefore,  important  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  outlet  which  may  be  afforded  in  this  direction  for  the 
increasing  supplies. 

With  a  view  to  this,  M.  Chevalier  has  instituted  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  rate  at  which  population  is  now  advancing. 
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and  that  at  which  gold  is  increasing ;  the  result  of  which  is  to 
show  that,  while  population  in  civilised  countries  is  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum,  gold — at 
least  that  portion  which  goes  into  general  circulation — is  increas¬ 
ing  at  more  than  10  per  cent  per  annum.*  Or,  to  put  the 
same  point  differently,  that,  while  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  population,  an  annual  production  of  3,000,000/.  would  be 
sufficient,  the  amount  actually  applicable  to  this  purpose  will, 
supposing  the  present  scale  of  production  to  continue,  not  fall 
short  of  20,000,000/.  annually.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  mere  growth  of  population  promises  but  an  inadequate 
market  for  the  new  gold.  And  this  conclusion  is  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact,  of  which  M.  Chevalier  reminds  us,  that  in 
the  dealings  of  the  masses  the  metal  which  is  principally  em¬ 
ployed  is  not  gold,  but  silver  or  copper.  Tbe  lowest  gold  piece 
in  this  countiy  is  worth  ten  shillings,  the  lowest  in  France 
is  worth  four  shillings,  and  the  inconvenience  which  would 
result  from  a  smaller  coin  sets  a  limit  to  further  reduction.  It 
is,  therefore,  among  a  portion  only  of  the  working  classes — 
those  whose  purchases  are  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  use  of 
such  coin  possible — that  gold  circulates  at  all,  or  can  be  expected 
to  circulate;  and  this  circumstance,  he  argues,  must  reduce 
within  very  narrow  limits  the  field  for  its  employment  in  this 
direction. 

These  considerations  would  seem  to  settle  the  question,  so 
far  as  tlie  requirements  of  the  masses  are  concerned.  Never¬ 
theless  there  is  an  element  of  the  cose,  not  included  in  M. 
Chevalier's  reasonings,  which  leads  us  to  assign  greater  import¬ 
ance  to  this  application  of  the  new  gold,  than  the  facts  which 
he  has  stated  would  seem  to  warrant.  The  industrial  his¬ 
tory  of  Great  Britain  since  the  gold  discoveries,  supplies  us 
with  a  fact  but  little  in  accordance  with  the  above  calculations ; 
the  fact,  namely,  that  since  the  year  1851,  the  population  of 
this  country,  which  at  the  utmost  has  not  incre.ased  in  the 
interval  by  more  than  ten  per  cent,  has  absorbed  into  its  retail  cir¬ 
culation  (according  to  the  best  estimate  which  we  have  been  able 
to  form)  an  addition  to  its  gold  currency  of  not  less  than  forty 
per  cent.t ;  an  addition  which,  though  not  wholly  unaccompanied 
by  an  advance  of  prices,  has  not  been  productive  of  any  effect 
in  this  respect  commensurate  with  its  amount.  Now  to  what 

*  This  proportion  is  not  given  by  M.  Chevalier,  but  may  be 
deduced  from  his  statements. 

f  See  on  this  point  the  facts  and  estimates  given  in  Appendix 
xxii.  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  ‘History  of  Prices;’  also  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  gold  coinage  given  in  the  same  volume,  p.  154. 
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are  we  to  attribute  this  anomalous  circumstance  ?  How  are  we 
to  explain  the  fact  that  the  gold  currency  of  this  kingdom  has 
increased  in  a  degree  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  apparent 
requirements  of  its  population,  without  undergoing  any  cor¬ 
responding  depreciation  in  its  value  f  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
explanation  is  to  he  found  in  the  operation  of  a  principle  to 
which  we  adverted  in  the  opening  of  this  article,  and  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  advert ;  the  tendency  of  the  in¬ 
creased  production  of  gold  to  alter  the  distribution  of  wealth 
throughout  society.  This  principle,  operating  through  our 
trade  with  the  gold  countries,  has  for  the  last  eight  years  been 
acting  upon  the  pecuniary  relations  of  different  classes  in  this 
country;  and  the  result  has  been  a  change  in  the  distribution 
of  our  national  wealth  sensibly  in  favour  of  the  industrial  portion 
of  the  social  body.  We  do  not  here  enter  into  the  grounds  of 
this  opinion,  which  would  involve  us  in  economic  discussions  of 
an  inconvenient  length.  But,  in  illustration  of  the  general 
tendency  of  the  gold  discoveries  to  favour  the  industrial  classes, 
we  may  refer  to  the  triple  and  quadruple  wages  now  enjoyed 
by  those  amongst  them  who  have  emigrated  to  California  and 
Australia,  and  to  the  remarkable  advance  which  during  the  last 
eight  years  has  taken  place  in  the  wages  of  almost  every  class  of 
labourers  at  home*  ;  an  advance  which  has  been  accompanied 
by  no  corresponding  movement  in  the  incomes  of  other  classes. 
A  large  increase  has  thus  taken  place  in  that  portion  of  the 
general  wealth  which  circulates  among  the  industrial  population ; 
and  this  is  just  the  portion  in  which  the  circulation  of  coin  is 
most  extensive.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  (assuming  as  we 
do,  this  fact  to  represent  a  general  tendency)  that,  under  the 
influences  engendered  by  the  new  discovery,  the  demand  of 
the  population  for  gold  coin  may  augment  much  more  rapidly 
than  a  mere  regard  to  the  increase  of  its  numbers  would  lead  us 
to  suppose.  As  the  production  of  gold  continues,  the  proportion 
of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  world  which  goes  to  the  indus* 
trial  cla^s  will  increase ;  and,  the  field  for  credit  contracting 
as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  society,  the  necessity  for  coin  will 
increase  also.  In  this  way,  it  seems  to  us,  a  market  may  he 
opened  for  the  new  gold  greatly  more  extensive  than  the  con¬ 
siderations  adduced  by  M.  Chevalier  would  lead  us  to  suppose ; 
and  a  large  amount  of  the  new  supplies  may  he  thus  disposed  of, 
without  involving  the  necessity  of  a  fall,  or  at  least  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  fall,  in  their  value.  At  the  same  time  we  are  far 


•  See  Dr.  Strang’s  ‘  Papers  on  Wages,'  published  in  the  London 
Statistical  Journal. 
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from  thinking  that  the  demand  thence  arising  will  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  ultimate  depreciation  of  the  metal ;  though,  as  the 
example  of  this  country  proves,  it  may  sensibly  retard  this  result. 
At  all  events,  the  principle  is  one  which  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  in  an  examination  of  the  causes  which  may  neutralise 
the  direct  tendencies  of  the  gold  movement. 

So  far  as  to  the  demand  afforded  to  the  gold  supplies  by  the 
progress  of  trade  and  population.  Let  us  now  consider  briefly 
another  mode  of  disposing  of  the  new  gold,  on  which  some 
writers  have  laid  much  stress ;  we  mean  the  employment  of  it 
in  the  arts,  in  plate,  and  for  decorative  purposes.  And  here,  as 
in  the  case  we  have  just  been  considering,  an  examination  of  the 
facts  shows  upon  what  slight  grounds  they  proceed  who  antici¬ 
pate  a  large  absorption  of  gold  by  this  means.  The  desire 
for  display,  at  least  in  that  gross  form  of  the  propensity  which 
finds  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  gold  plate  or  in  the 
wearing  of  massive  ornaments,  is  an  attribute  of  semi-barbarous 
life,  which,  instead  of  increasing,  declines  with  the  advance  of 
society. 

‘  The  display  of  gold  in  utensils  more  or  less  massive  is  the  luxury 
of  the  less  refined  part  of  the  community,  whose  eye  is  instinctively 
attracted  by  the  glare  of  a  dazzling  metal,  and  whose  desire  is  excited 
for  an  object  to  which  there  is  vulgarly  attached  the  idea  of  great 
riches.  It  is  a  species  of  magnificence  which  was  reserved  for  the 
sovereigns  of  primitive  nations  ;  it  constituted  the  splendour  of  the 
Incas,  and  that  of  Attila  and  of  Genseric ;  it  was  the  pride  of  the 
savage  races  whom  the  Europeans  discovered  in  America.’  (P.  98.) 

The  same  passion  for  ornaments  is  a  powerful  instinct 
amongst  the  native  races  of  Hindostan,  with  whom  they  serve 
at  once  as  a  mode  of  investment  and  a  means  of  decoration. 
But,  as  civilisation  makes  progress,  tastes  of  a  different  order 
are  developed.  Vanity  perhaps  loses  nothing  of  its  power,  but 
it  exhibits  itself  under  a  diflerent  guise,  and  is  directed  to  dif¬ 
ferent  objects.  Luxury,  in  its  modes  of  display,  as  in  other 
respects,  undergoes  refinement,  and  mankind  seek  enjoyment, 
less  in  the  gratification  of  external  sense,  and  more  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  higher  faculties.  The  superfluous  expenditure 
of  a  nation  advancing  in  civilisation  is  accordingly  devoted 
less  and  less  to  objects  which  absorb  mere  masses  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  more  and  more  to  purposes  of  a  higher  order  —  to 
the  beautifying  of  its  domains,  the  embellishing  of  its  houses, 
the  general  cultivation  of  its  tastes ;  and  parks  and  mansions, 
paintings,  sculpture  and  books,  take  the  place  of  accumulations 
of  plate,  and  collections  of  jewelry. 

This  tendency  of  civilisation  to  check  the  consumption  of  the 
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precious  metals  is  very  strikingly  shown  by  some  figures  quoted 
by  M.  Chevalier.  From  returns  given  in  Porter’s  ‘  Progress  of 
‘  the  Nation,’  it  appears  tHkt  the  consumption  of  gold  plate  in 
England  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  has  not 
kept  pace  even  with  the  progress  of  population.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  means 
of  all  classes  during  the  interval,  the  average  Englishman  of  the 
present  day  consumes  less  gold  than  the  Englishman  of  fifty 
years  back. 

‘  From  the  first  quinquennial  period  of  the  century  to  that  which 
closed  in  1850,  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  gold  which  paid  duty 
was  50  per  cent.  ;  during  the  same  time  the  increase  of  population 
was  much  greater;  it  doubled.  Then  if  we  take  into  account  the 
quantity  of  gold  required  for  this  manufacture,  we  are  amazed  at  its 
smallness.  It  is  an  atom  in  comparison  with  the  total  production. 
During  the  last  quinquennial  period  of  the  half  century,  the  annual 
average  has  only  been  7,636  ounces.’  (Pp.  92,  93.) 

For  the  two  years  1855  and  1856  the  average  consumption 
in  this  form  was  ten  thousand  ounces.  For  the  same  years  the 
total  production  was  nearly  ten  millions —  that  is  to  say  nearly 
a  thousand  times  greater  I  In  France  a  similar  state  of  things 
is  exhibited.  There  also  the  consumption  of  the  precious 
metals  proceeds  more  slowly  than  the  increase  of  population. 

But  it  will  be  said,  if  the  fashion  of  using  gold  in  plate 
and  ornaments  is  declining,  other  forms  of  this  kind  of  ex¬ 
penditure  have  amazingly  increased. 

‘  Paris  gilds  itself  not  a  little,  and  is  surprisingly  addicted  to  gold 
lacc.  Is  there  not  in  these  two  employments  a  consumption  large 
enough  to  enable  the  producers  of  gold  to  dispose  of  their  precious 
commodity,  almost  indefinitely,  without  any  reduction  in  value  ?  To 
reply  to  this  question,  let  us  calculate  the  quantity  of  metal  which  is 
required  to  gild  a  given  surface.  Gold,  us  is  known,  is  the  most 
malleable  of  metals ;  it  is  so  to  a  degree  of  which  it  would  be  difficult, 
without  ocular  illustration,  to  form  an  idea.  The  goldbeater  makes 
it  into  leaves  which,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  his  art,  are  now  so 
thin  that  14,000  form  only  the  thickness  of  a  millimetre,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  14,000,000  of  leaves  laid  one  upon  another  would  mako  a 
thickness  of  only  a  metre  (about  39  inches).  A  cubic  metre  of  solid 
gold,  which  would  not  weigh  less  than  680,440  ounces,  would  suffice 
to  gild  a  surface  of  3,450  acres,  and  35,300  ounces  would  cover  with 
gold  179  acres.  It  is  a  result  which  quite  confounds  the  imagination. 
And  yet  the  metal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  lace  is  spread 
over  a  much  larger  surface.  The  substance  of  the  threads  of  which 
this  lace  is  made  consists  of  silver,  the  surface  alone  being  gold,  and 
one  gramme  of  gold,  worth  2s,  10(f.,  suffices  to  gild  a  thread  120 
miles  in  length.  In  a  piece  of  20  fr.  (16<.),  there  is  gold  enough 
to  cover  a  tliread  which  would  extend  from  Calais  to  Marseilles.  .  . 
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.  .  .  Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  room,  suitably  gilded,  consumes  five 
square  metres  (a  metre  is  39  inches)  of  gold  leaf,  which  is,  1  believe, 
sufficient.  At  this  rate  3o,300  ounces  would  gild  144,000  saloons  or 
apartments ;  that  is  to  say,  at  least  tw'enty  times  the  number  which 
are  thus  embellished  in  one  year  in  all  those  cities  where  the  houses 
are  of  a  character  to  require  their  interiors  to  be  gilded.  With  the 
remainder,  what  a  multitude  of  picture-frames,  books,  kettle  drums, 
cloths,  epaulettes,  and  all  kinds  of  objects  might  be  clothed  in  a 
dazzling  covering  of  gold  !  Let  the  number  of  gold  leaves  required 
fur  each  apartment  be  multiplied,  let  the  number  of  books  and  pic- 
ture>frames  be  augmented,  and  still  we  shall  arrive  at  no  result 
which  deserves  a  moment’s  consideration.  At  Paris,  where  nearly 
all  the  gold  leaf  is  beaten  which  is  consumed  in  France  and  a  part  of 
Europe,  the  quantity  of  gold  operated  upon  does  not  exceed  40,650 
to  42,400  ounces.’  (Pp.  95-7.) 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  not  much  is  to  be  expected  from* 
the  extending  use  of  gold  in  manufactures  as  a  means  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  new  supplies.  No  doubt  as  depreciation  sets  in 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  metal  will,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
commodities,  have  some  effect  in  inducing  a  larger  consumption ; 
but,  with  the  facts  before  us  which  have  just  been  cited,  thih 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  occur  to  an  extent  which  would 
materially  retard  the  fail. 

And  here  we  may  mention  an  incident  of  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  gold  which  is  strangely  at  variance  with  popular 
anticipations,  and  will  probably  be  cited  as  a  proof  that  no 
depreciation  has  taken  place.  People  generally  imagine  that  as 
gold  declines  in  value  gold  manufactures  of  all  kinds  will  be¬ 
come  cheaper.  In  one  sense  they  will;  they  will  be  obtainable' 
at  a  less  outlay  of  labour ;  but  they  will  not  become  cheaper  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  commonly  understood  —  that  is 
to  say,  they  will  not  be  obtainable  at  a  lower  price.  On  the 
contrary,  in  all  countries  where,  as  in  this,  .gold  is  the  standard 
metal,  as  its  value  declines  the  price  of  gold  manufactures  will 
rise.  A  little  reflection  will  make  this  plain.  Suppose  the 
exchange-value  of  gold  to  fall,  let  us  consider  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  this  upon  the  price  of  a  gold  snuff-box.  So  far 
as  the  material  of  the  article  is  concerned  it  is  evident  that 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  will  have  no  effect,  will  be  simply 
nugatory,  since  the  same  cause  which  will  reduce  the  value  of 
the  material  will  reeluce  also  the  value  of  the  coin  for 
notes  convertible  with  coin)  with  which  it  is  procured;  me 
relation  between  money  and  raw  gold  will  continue  the  same 
as  before,  and  the  price  of  the  material  of  the  box  will, 
therefore,  continue  unaltered.  But  the  material  is  only  one 
element  of  the  cost;  there  is,  besides  this,  the  labour  ex- 
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pended  in  the  making,  and  this  also  must  be  included  in 
the  price  of  the  snuff-box.  The  effect,  however,  of  a  fall 
in  the  exchange  value  of  gold  will  be  to  raise  the  money- 
price  of  labour  in  common  with  other  things;  whence  it  is 
plain  that,  with  the  progress  of  this  fall,  the  price  of  the  snuff¬ 
box,  which  must  cover  the  cost  of  labour  as  well  as  that  of 
raw  material,  must  constantly  rise.  The  effect  may  not  be 
very  perceptible  in  gold  articles  of  much  solidity ;  but  in  such 
manufactures  as  gold  lace,  in  which  the  value  of  the  workman¬ 
ship  greatly  exceeds  the  value  of  the  material,  the  rise  in  price 
will  be  nearly  as  remarkable  as  if  gold  did  not  enter  into  their 
composition. 

Such  are  the  two  principal  outlets  which  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  likely  to  create  a  market  for  the  new  gold;  and, 
-considerable  as  they  at  first  sight  appear,  this  examination  of 
them  has  shown  how  entirely  inadequate  they  must  prove 
to  sustain  its  value,  supposing  the  production  of  the  metal  to 
continue  at  its  present  rate.  The  facts  of  the  case  thus 
distinctly  point  to  a  general  depreciation  of  gold  as  the  inevi¬ 
table  result  of  the  causes  now  in  action. 

Against  this  conclusion,  however,  will  be  urged  our  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  movement  up  to  the  present  .time.  Already,  it 
will  be  said,  for  eight  years  the  golden  stream  has  been  flowing : 
not  less  than  200,000,000/.  sterling  of  metal  have  already  been 
added  to  the  common  stock  ;  and  yet  we  look  in  vmn  for  those 
signs  of  depreciation  which,  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the 
apprehensions  which  have  been  expressed,  should  surely  by 
■  this  time  have  displayed  themselves.  No  perceptible  change, 
it  is  asserted,  has  yet  taken  place  in  the  general  level  of  prices, 
no  disturbance  has  been  experienced  in  our  pecuniary  relations. 
If  then  under  the  weight  of  this  large  augmentation  the  value 
of  the  metal  has  been  sustained,  there  is  clearly  some  fact  or 
principle  at  work  which  has  been  overlooked  in  the  reasonings 
on  the  subject ;  and  if  this  fact  or  principle  (whatever  it  may 
be)  has  been  hitherto  efficacious  in  preventing  a  fall,  may  we 
not  expect  that  it  will  continue  to  be  so  ?  If  no  sensible  effect 
has  up  to  the  present  been  produced,  why,  with  only  the  same 
influences  to  contend  against,  need  we  be  apprehensive  for  the 
future  ? 

This  argument  is  to  be  met  by  a  two-fold  answer;  first, 
by  a  denial  of  the  fact  which  is  assumed,  that  no  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  gold ;  and,  secondly,  by  pointing  to 
a  circumstance  which  has  hitherto  retarded  its  decline,  but  the 
influence  of  which  must  soon  diminish.  , 

With  respect  to  the  first  point  it  should  be  observed  that  it  must 
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always  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  ascertain  whether, 

,  in  point  of  fact,  gold  has  during  a  given  time  fallen  in  value  or 

not,  unless  the  fall  happens  to  be  of  a  very  marked  and  une¬ 
quivocal  kind.  This  must  be  so  from  the  absence  of  any  in¬ 
dependent  standard  of  value  by  which  its  variations  can  be 
measured,  as  well  as  from  the  variety  of  causes  which,  l)esides 
the  value  of  money,  affect  the  prices  of  commodities,  and  thus 
complicate  the  problem.  There  is,  moreover,  a  principle  in 
constant  operation  which,  in  a  large  class  of  cases,  tends  to 
conceal  any  fall  which  may  occur  in  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  —  we  mean  the  progress  of  the  Industrial  arts.  Every 
improvement  in  productive  industry  tends  to  promote  cheapness 
and  to  lower  price ;  and,  as  such  improvements  are  constantly 
occurring,  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  will  be  as  often  shown  in 
preventing  a  fall  in  the  price  of  other  things  as  in  causing  a 
rise.  To  ascertain,  therefore,  whether  a  change  in  the  value  of 
gold  has  really  occurred  must  always  be  a  difficult  problem, 
requiring  for  its  solution  not  only  an  extensive  collection  and 
accurate  analysis  of  prices,  but  also  a  careful  examination  of  the 
various  causes  affecting  production  on  the  one  hand  and  con¬ 
sumption  on  the  other :  and  it  is  a  problem  which,  applied  to 
the  last  ten  years,-  presents,  owing  to  the  numerous  causes  of 
powerful  disturbance  which  have  been  in  action  during  that 
time,  even  more  than  the  usual  difficulty.  We  do  not,  there¬ 
fore,  propose  to  enter  into  tliis  question  here,  but  shall  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  referring  in  a  note  *  to  some  publications, 
in  which  it  has  been  discussed  with  a  fulness  commensurate  with 
its  importance.  By  reference  to  these  the  reader  will  find  that 
the  facts  of  the  case,  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  assumption 
that  the  value  of  gold  has  been  unaffected  by  the  increased 
supply,  lead  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  a  definitive  depreciation  of  the  metal  has  already 
taken  place. 

But,  secondly,  the  above  reasoning  is  to  be  answered  by 
pointing  to  a  circumstance  which  has  undoubtedly  acted  up  to 
the  present  time  in  counteraction  of  the  causes  tending  to 
depress  tlie  value  of  gold,  but  the  efficacy  of  which  is  diminish¬ 
ing,  and  may  soon  be  entirely  exhausted.  This  circumstance 


*  See  tables  of  prices  from  1851-57  (‘  History  of  Prices,’  vol.  vi. 
pp.  160-7.) ;  also  an  article  by  M.  Levasseur  in  the  ‘  Journal  des 
‘  Economistes,’  March,  1858 ;  also  tables  published  by  Dr.  Soetbeer 
of  Hamburgh,  giving  returns  of  prices  from  1831  to  1857;  also  an 
article  in  the  ‘ Journal ^of  the  Dublin  Statistical  Society,’  on  ‘the 
*  Depreciation  of  the  Precious  Metals,’  January,  1859. 
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ia  the  displacement  of  silver  by  gold  in  some  currencies,  and 
more  particularly  in  that  of  France  ;  a  circumstance  to  which 
M.  Chevalier  very  forcibly  directs  our  attention,  and  which  ranks 
unquestionably  as  of  primary  importance  amongst  the  causes 
which  have  modified  the  gold  movement  up  to  the  present  time. 

.  In  the  controversies  which  have  taken  place  on  this  question, 
it  has  been  almost  uniformly  assumed  on  the  one  side  and  con¬ 
ceded  on  the  other,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  variations 
in  the  value  of  gold,  no  better  test  can  be  selected  than  the 
price  —  that  is  the  gold  price  —  of  silver  *  ;  and  the  price  of 
silver  not  having  risen  more  than  three  or  four  per  cent,  in  the 
last  ten  years,  it  is  argued  that  this  ratio  represents  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  depreciation  which  can  have  taken  place  in  gold. 
Indeed  some  writers  have  pressed  this  argument  so  far,  as  to 
maintain  that  gold  has  not  fallen  even  to  this  extent;  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  as  they  allege,  being  due  rather  to  the 
increase  in  the  demand  for  it  than  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
gold.  But  surely  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  test 
of  value  which  is  thus  set  up.  If  anything  unfits  one  com¬ 
modity  for  measuring  the  value  of  another,  it  is  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  they  may  both  be  applied  to  common  purposes. 
No  one  >vould  think  of  measuring  the  fluctuations  in  wheat  by 
comparing  it  with  oats,  because  both  grains  being  employed  for 
the  same  or  similar  purposes,  any  change  in  the  value  of  one  is 
sure  to  extend  to  the  other.  When,  e.g.,  the  wheat  crop  is  in 
excess  while  the  oat  crop  is  an  average  one,  it  always  happens 
that  a  portion  of  the  consumption,  which  in  ordinary  years 
falls  upon  oats,  is  thrown  upon  wheat ;  the  effect  of  which  is  at 
once  to  check  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  more  abundant  grain, 
while,  by  diminishing  the  need  for  the  other,  it  causes  it  to 
participate  in  the  decline.  The  influence  of  the  increased 
abundance  of  one  commodity  is  thus  distributed  over  both ;  the 
fall  in  price  being  less  intense  in  degree  in  proportion  as  it  is 
wider  in  extent.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  is  happening  in 
the  relations  of  gold  and  silver.  The  crop  of  gold  has  been 
unusually  large ;  the  increase  in  the  supply  has  caused  a  fall  in 
its  value ;  the  fall  in  its  value  has  led  to  its  being  substituted 
for  silver;  a  mass  of  silver  has  thus  been  disengaged  from 

*  Strange  to  say,  even  M.  Chevalier  makes  this  concession,  al¬ 
though  the  facts  which  he  adduces  effectually  expose  the  fallacy  of  it. 
*  The  only  good  measure  of  the  rise  or  fall  occurring  in  the  value  of 
‘  gold,  is  that  which  takes  place  in  its  price  in  silver  money.’  He 
adds,  *  then  it  must  be  premised  that  no  disturbance  shall  have  arisen 
‘  to  cause  a  sudden  change  in  the  value  of  silver.’  But  such  a  dis¬ 
turbance  is  produced  ijjso  facto  by  a  change  in  the  value  of  gold. 
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purposes  which  it  was  formerly  employed  to  serve,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  both  metals  have  fallen  in  value  together ; 
the  depth  of  the  fall  being  diminished  as  the  surface  over 
which  it  has  taken  place  has  been  enlarged.  The  scene  on 
which  this  interchange  of  gold  and  silver  has  hitherto  been 
exhibited  on  the  largest  scale  is  the  currency  of  France,  in 
which,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  double  standard, —  or  (if  M. 
Chevalier  prefers  the  phrase)  a  double  legal  tender,  —  one  or 
the  other  metal  is  employed  according  as  its  worth  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  happens  to  vary  in  relation  to  its  valuation 
at  the  French  mint.  Until  a  recent  period,  the  metal  which 
formed  the  staple  of  the  French  currency  was  silver,  but,  owing 
to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  consequent  upon  the  disco¬ 
veries,  gold  is  now  rapidly  taking  its  place,  and  becoming  the 
principal  medium  of  circulation.  Up  to  the  year  1852  the 
importation  of  silver  into  France  was  always  largely  in  excess 
of  its  exportation ;  but  in  that  year  the  tide  turned,  and  has 
since  continued  flowing  outward  with  increasing  volume.  M. 
Chevalier  states  that  by  the  end  of  1857,  France  had  parted 
with  45,000,000/.  sterling  of  silver.  On  the  other  hand,  during 
this  time  she  had  coined  more  than  100,000,000/.  sterling  of 
gold.  The  currency  of  France  has  thus,  to  borrow  the  curious 
but  not  inapt  figure  of  our  author,  played  towards  gold  the 
part  of  a  parachute  to  moderate  its  descent.  But  in  proportion 
as  gold  has  thus  found  a  market,  silver  has  been  deprived  of  one ; 
and  the  45,000,000/.  of  silver  liberated  from  the  currency  of 
France  is  as  much  an  addition  to  the  disposable  supply  in 
the  world,  and  tends  as  effectually  to  lower  its  value,  as  if  it 
had  been  raised  immediately  from  the  mines.  The  fall  in 
the  value  of  gold  has  thus,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  at  once 
checked  and  concealed, —  checked  by  being  substituted  for 
silver,  and  concealed  by  being  compared  with  it.* 


*  We  are  aware  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  value  of  silver,  so 
far  from  having  fallen,  has  really  risen  during  the  last  few  years,  in 
proof  of  which  we  are  referred  to  the  increased  demand  for  it  for 
Oriental  remittance.  That  silver  has  risen  in  its  gold  price  owing 
to  this  circumstance,  we  admit,  but  we  deny  that  this  is  a  proof  of  a 
rise  in  its  value,  any  more  than  a  rise  in  the  gold  price  of  any  other 
commodity  would  prove  a  rise  in  its  value  at  a  time  when  the  supply 
of  gold  was  rapidly  increasing.  During  the  last  two  years  the  demand 
for  silver  for  the  East  has  been  alfect^  a  good  deal  by  requirements 
connected  with  the  Indian  mutiny;  but  if  we  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  extraordinary  demand  which  has  characterised  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  in  a  principal  degree  traceable 
to  the  increased  production  of  gold,  operating  through  the  expend!- 
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This  interchange,  however,  of  gold  for  silver  in  French  cir¬ 
culation  is  not  a  process  which  can  be  carried  on  indefinitely, 
and  M.  Chevalier  shows  that  it  has  already  nearly  reached  its 
natural  termination.  When  this  has  happened,  the  new  gold 
will  be  deprived  of  that  which  has  hitherto  constituted  its  best 
market,  the  parachute  which  has  moderated  its  descent  will  no 
longer  be  available,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? 

‘  From  that  moment,’  says  M.  Chevalier,  ‘  the  fall  in  gold  will  be 
rapid.  In  a  word,  if,  down  to  the  present  time,  the  immense  pro¬ 
duction,  of  which  Australia  and  California  have  been  the  theatre, 
has  not  produced  a  greater  fall  in  gold,  it  is  France  which  is  the 
cause.’  (P.  62.) 

We  are  disposed  to  qualify  in  some  degree  our  assent  to  this 
opinion.  We  think  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  contingency 
in  question  —  the  exhaustion  of  silver  from  the  French  cur¬ 
rency  —  the  depreciation  of  gold  will  be  more  rapid,  but  we 
question  if  the  acceleration  of  the  decline  will  be  as  great  as 
the  words  we  have  quoted  seem  to  imply.  M.  Chevalier  ap¬ 
pears  to  assume  that,  when  the  process  now  going  on  in  France 
is  completed,  all  further  substitution  of  one  metal  for  the  other 
will  be  at  an  end,  and  that  the  action  of  future  supplies,  con¬ 
centrated  on  gold  alone,  will  tell  in  the  depreciation  of  this 
metal  with  proportionate  effect.  But  we  question  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  assumption.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
substitution  of  gold  for  silver  in  France  is  only  a  very  striking 
example  of  a  process  which  has  been  in  unobserved  operation 
over  a  much  wider  area,  and  which  will  continue  after  the 
French  movement  has  ceased.  In  India,  where  there  is 
an  immense  silver  currency,  the  process  has  already  begun, 
and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  it  will  soon  assume  more  im- 


turc  of  enlarged  money  incomes  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
on  Oriental  productions ;  and  that  thus  the  increased  demand  for 
silver,  which  is  alleged  as  a  proof  that  silver  has  risen  in  value,  i»  in 
reality  a  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  gold  available  for  its 
purchase.  Now  if  a  disturbance  in  the  relative  values  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  arising  from  this  cause,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  proof,  not 
that  gold  has  fallen,  but  that  silver  has  risen,  in  value,  then  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  ever  to  prove  a  depreciation  of  gold.  The  same 
argument  might  be  applied  to  all  other  commodities  ;  in  each  case  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  rise  in  price  was  the  result  of  an  increased 
demand  for  the  article,  and  every  advance  in  general  prices  would 
be  attributed,  not  to  the  depreciation  of  money,  but  to  the  en¬ 
hancement  of  commodities.  In  short,  since  money  can  only  fall 
in  value  by  being  made  the  instrument  of  demand,  the  value  of 
money  could,  according  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  never  fall. 
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portant  dimensions.  But  the  Indian  Government,  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  admirable  3klinute  on  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  gold  currency,  have  wisely  refused  to  establish 
a  double  standard  in  that  country.  It  is  of  course  the  existence 
of  the  double  standard  which  mainly  leads  to  the  substitution  of 
one  metal  for  the  other,  because  the  double  standard  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  permission  for  the  debtor  to  pay  his  debts  in  which¬ 
ever  of  the  two  metals  may  be  cheapest  at  the  time  of  payment. 
But  although  it  is  not  probable  that  anything  will  arise  to 
change  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  preserve  the 
single  silver  standard  in  India  (assisted  as  we  have  previously 
remarked  by  a  paper  currency),  yet  considering  the  great  suit¬ 
ability  of  gold  for  the  purposes  of  ornamental  manufacture, 
and  of  hoarding' — purposes  which  prevail  so  extensively  in 
India,  and  for  which  gold  is  much  better  adapted  than  silver 
—  we  cannot  doubt  but  that,  as,  in  the  course  of  deprecia¬ 
tion,  the  metal  becomes  obtainable  on  more  favourable  terms, 
it  will  gradually  find  its  w'ay,  if  not  into  the  circulation,  at 
least  into  the  ornaments  and  hoards,  and  eventually  displace 
silver  to  a  considerable  extent.  These  considerations  do  not 
apply  to  India  alone :  they  arc  applicable  more  or  less  exten¬ 
sively  to  other  countries  where  silver  is  the  currency,  and 
more  particularly  to  China,  where  there  is  a  large  silver 
circulation,  and  where  the  habits  of  the  people  are  in  many 
respects  similar  to  those  of  the  people  of  Hindostan.  For  these 
reasons,  we  cannot  concur  in  the  assumption,  that  when  the 
movement  in  the  French  currency  is  concluded,  the  future  action 
of  the  new  gold  must  be  concentrated  upon  the  gold  currencies 
of  the  world.  We  think  that  its  effect  will  still  continue  to  be 
shared,  though  probably  in  a  less  degree  than  heretofore,  by  the 
other  precious  metal ;  and  that  consequently  the  fall  in  gold, 
though  accelerated,  will  not  proceed  with  that  rapidity  which 
M.  Chevalier  seems  to  anticipate. 

But,  although  for  these  reasons  we  do  not  anticipate  that 
rapid  and  sudden  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  which  M.  Chevalier 
regards  as  the  sure  result  of  the  exhaustion  of  silver  from  France 
(or  more  correctly  of  the  repletion  of  the  French  currency  with 
gold),  we  nevertheless  fully  admit,  supposing  the  present  pro¬ 
duction  to  continue,  that  the  contingencies  to  which  we  have 
adverted  can  at  the  utmost  delay, — they  cannot  prevent, 
this  catastrophe.  Regarding  therefore,  with  him,  an  extensive 
depreciation  of  gold  as  probable,  we  shall  conclude  this  article  by 
adverting  to  some  of  the  consequences  which  this  result  is 
likely  to  entaU. 

These  consequences  are  at  once  so  numerous  and  so  compli- 
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Gated,  they  will  be  felt  in  such  large  and  in  such  minute  trans¬ 
actions  in  life,  that  to  develope  them  fully  would  require  a 
volume  instead  of  a  few  pages.  As  we  have  already  intimated, 
there  is  a  wide  department  of  this  question  on  which  M. 
Chevalier  does  not  enter  at  all — of  the  existence  of  which 
indeed  he  scarcely  seems  to  be  aware ;  .but  even  within  the 
range  to  which  he  has  confined  himself  the  questions  which 
arise  are  both  numerous  and  important. 

One  of  the  most  importsint  aspects  of  every  social  change  is 
its  effect  on  the  working  classes — those  who  live  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  and  who  in  every  country  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  Let  us  then  inquire  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  gold  discoveries  on  the  interests  of  this  large  section 
of  mankind?  Will  the  event  tend  on  the  whole  to  im¬ 
prove  or  to  deteriorate,  to  raise  or  to  depress,  their  con¬ 
dition?  The  opinion  of  M.  Chevalier  is  that,  during  the  period 
while  depreciation  is  in  progress  —  a  period  which  may  extend 
over  ten  or  twenty,  or  possibly  over  thirty  or  forty  years — the 
effect  will  be  prejudicial.  As  soon  indeed  as  the  movement 
shall  have  reached  its  lowest  point,  and  gold  shall  have  found 
its  natural  level,  then  he  conceives  the  wages  of  the  workman 
will  rise  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  price  of  his  food,  so  that 
while  paying  and  receiving  larger  sums  of  money,  he  will  be 
placed  substantially  in  the  same  position  os  at  present ;  but, 
pending  the  attainment  of  this  result,  the  ordeal  of  depreciation 
will,  as  he  thinks,  be  for  the  working  classes  a  disastrous  one. 

‘  Experience  shows  that,  when  provisions  rise,  wages  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  raised  in  the  same  proportion.  Not  that  an  upward  movement 
».of  wages  does  not  follow  a  continued  dearness  of  provisions,  but  in 
the  majority  of  employments  it  follows  far  behind.  The  working 
population  are  of  all  classes  of  society  the  most  dependent,  because 
they  arc  the  most  necessitous.  Being  the  least  able  to  wait,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  want,  they  are  the  more  apt  to  resign  themselves 
to  the  terms  offered  them.  Hence  it  is  that  the  benefits  which  they 
expect  to  derive  from  a  rise  of  wages  are  only  yielded  to  them  after 
many  delays.  It  were  easy  to  cite  examples  in  proof  of  this  assertion. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  remark  by  Mr.  Tooke  in  his  important 
work  on  the  “  History  of  Prices.”  In  his  historical  inquiry  respecting 
the  precious  metals,  Mr.  Jacob  has  several  remarks  in  the  same 
sense,  and  among  others  he  states  his  opinion  that  the  institution  of 
the  Poor  Law,  which  it  is  known  dates  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
was  in  England  the  effect  of  the  changes  caused  by  the  fall  in  the 
precious  metals.’  (Pp.  117,  118.) 

From  this  opinion  of  M.  Chevalier  (which  is  endorsed  by 
Mr.  Cobden,  in  his  preface)  we  venture  to  dissent.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  working  classes,  us  a  body — whatever 
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may  be  the  case  in  particular  countries — will  be  injured  by 
the  depreciation  of  gold.  We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
general  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  will  be  to  alter  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  in  their  favour,  and  on  the  whole  to  benefit  them. 

According  to  M.  Chevalier,  the  industrial  classes  will  suffer 
during  the  progress,  of  the  depreciation  of  gold,  because  the 
prices  of  the  commodities  they  consume  will  constantly  rise  in 
advance  of  the  rise  in  their  wages.  Now  this  we  conceive  to  be, 
as  a  general  proposition,  essentially  impossible.  If  the  prices  of 
the  labourer’s  provisions  and  clothing  rise,  this  result  can  only 
happen  (assuming  that  the  rise  proceeds  from  an  abundance  of 
money)  because  more  money  is  spent  on  those  commodities;  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  labouring  classes  themselves  immensely  outnum¬ 
ber  all  classes  who  consume  the  same  commodities,  it  is  plain  that 
it  is  their  expenditure,  and  consequently  their  wages,  which  must 
substantially  regulate  the  rise.  The  rise  in  wages,  in  short,  is 
(where  it  proceeds  from  an  abundance  of  money),  the  cause  of 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
preceded  by  its  own  effect. 

The  circumstance  which  misled  M.  Chevalier  apf)ear8  from 
his  reference  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Tooke ;  for  the  case  which 
Mr.  Tooke  had  in  view  was  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  com  and 
provisions  which  occurred  during  the  last  French  wars — a  rise 
due  indeed  in  some  slight  degree  to  the  depreciation  then 
existing  in  the  English  currency — but,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Tooke,  and  we  believe  of  all  persons  who  have  examined 
the  facts  of  that  time,  due  principally  to  the  unusual  number  of 
deficient  harvests  which  then  occurred,  aggravated  as  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  by  the  intermption  of  supplies  from  abroad 
during  the  war.  The  rise  in  prices  at  that  time  proceeded,  in 
short,  from  a  dearth  of  commodities,  not  from  an  abundance  of 
money ;  and  the  rise  in  wages  which  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  fell  short  of  the  advance  in  provisions,  since  it  was 
only  thus  that  consumption  could  be  kept  within  the  limits  of 
supply.  It  is  by  confounding  the  effects  of  these  two  very 
different  cases  that  M.  Chevalier  has  fallen  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  the  labouring  classes,  as  a  body,  must  suffer 
from  the  depreciation  of  gold. 

But  the  view,  thus  suggested,  has  probably  been  confirmed 
by  another  circumstance.  It  would  seem,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  prices  in  France  have  up  to  the  present  time  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  wages.*  This,  however,  is  not  a  necessary  or  ge- 


•  See  the  articles  by  M.  Levasseur,  published  in  the  ‘  Journal  des 
*  Economistes,’  February  and  March,  1858. 
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neral  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  gold,  but,  like  the  case 
of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  which  Jacob  refers,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  that  other  operation  of  the  gold  movement, 
of  which  we  have  more  than  once  spoken  —  the  change  it  is 
causing  in  the  distribution  of  national  wealth.  In  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  this  disturbance  was  in  favour  of  the  Spanish, 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  Dutch ;  while  the  English,  fur¬ 
ther  removed  from  the  spring  head  of  the  new  metal,  re¬ 
ceived  their  supplies  more  slowly  and  in  scantier  streams. 
Money  incomes  in  England  therefore  rose  less  rapidly  than 
prices  in  common  markets,  and  the  population  of  England  suf¬ 
fered  accordingly.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  cause  of  the  industrial  distress  Avhich  prevailed  through¬ 
out  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  *,  and  which 
led  to  the  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law.  In  the  present 
gold  movement,  however,  the  tables  have  been  turned,  and  the 
monetary  disturbance  is  now  in  favour  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
It  is  now  England  and  the  United  States  that  have  their 
hands  in  the  till,  and  the  money  which  they  extract  is 
employed  in  raising  prices  against  the  nations  who  in  the 
sixteenth  century  were  gainers  at  their  expense.  It  is  to 
this  cause  —  the  disturbance  created  by  the  gold  discoveries  in 
the  distribution  of  purchasing  power  in  the  world — that  the 
movement  of  prices  in  France  in  advance  of  incomes  (so  far 
as  this  is  a  fact)  is  to  be  attributed,  and  not  to  any  tendency 
in  prices  during  a  depreciation  of  money  to  rise  more  rapidly 
than  the  incomes  by  the  expenditure  of  which  alone  they  can  be 
raised. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  as  bearing  on  the  purpose  which 
M.  Chevalier  had  in  view  in  this  discussion  —  the  change  of  the 
monetary  standard  in  France  from  gold  to  silver  —  that  the 
consideration  here  urged  goes  directly  to  the  root  of  his  argu¬ 
ment.  If  the  sufferings  of  the  French  workmen  during  the 
period  of  transition  be  the  result  of  a  depreciation  of  the  stan¬ 
dard,  then  of  course  the  disaster  may  be  avoided  by  sub- 

*  See  on  this  point  a  curious  work,  entitled  ‘  A  Briefe  Conceipte 
‘  touching  the  Common  Weale  of  this  Realme  of  Eingland,’  published 
in  1581,  and  attributed  to  William  Stafford.  Of  this  work  Ander¬ 
son,  in  his  ‘  Annals,'  conjectures  that  it  was  written  by  direction  of 
the  queen’s  ministers,  ‘  since  scarcely  any  ordinary  person  in  those 
‘  early  days  could  be  furnished  with  so  copious  a  fund  of  excellent 
‘  matter.’  Mr.  Froude,  in  the  highly  interesting  and  important 
volume  of  his  history  which  treats  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI., 
has  thrown  great  light  on  the  state  of  the  currency  at  that  period, 
and  its  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  people. 
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stituting  for  gold,  as  our  author  recommends,  a  metal  such  as 
silver,  of  which  the  value  is  steady ;  but  if,  as  we  contend,  the 
evil  in  question  be  the  result  of  the  increased  purchasing  power 
of  other  nations,  it  is  plain  that  the  projwsed  remedy  must  be 
futile.  No  change  in  the  !Mint  regulations  of  France  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  nations  which  are  in  possession  of  the  new  gold  from 
appropriating  an  increased  proportion  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
the  world.  To  effect  this  it  would  be  necessary  not  merely  to 
deprive  gold  of  its  character  as  a  standard,  but  to  annihilate  its 
purchasing  power  altogether,  to  dethrone  it  from  its  position, 
as  the  universal  equivalent  of  commerce. 

As  w'e  have  already  intimated,  we  conceive  that  the  gold 
movement,  whatever  may  be  its  effect  in  particular  cases,  will, 
on  the  w'hole,  operate  favourably  for  the  industrial  classes  of 
society,  by  throwing  into  their  hands  an  increased  share  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  world.  It  is  this  which  we  regard  as 
the  great  redeeming  incident  of  the  gold  discoveries.  In  almost 
every  other  aspect  in  w’hich  we  contemplate  the  occurrence,  it  is 
fraught  with  inconvenience,  hardship,  and  injustice,  introducing 
uncertainty  into  mercantile  dealings,  disturbing  contracts  which 
were  designed  to  be  fixed,  stimulating  the  spirit  of  commer¬ 
cial  speculation,  already  too  strong,  and  bringing  unmerited 
loss  upon  classes  who  have  the  strongest  claims  on  our  sym¬ 
pathy  and  whom  upon  social  grounds  it  is  most  desirable  to 
sustain. 

If  we  inquire  who  the  people  are  who  will  suffer  by  the  im¬ 
pending  monetary  changes,  the  answer  is,  in  the  first  place  and 
principally,  those  whose  incomes  consist  in  fixed  sums  of 
money,  or  whose  property  depends  on  fixed  contracts  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm.  Adopting 
the  assumption  of  ]\I.  Chevalier  (which  with  him  we  make 
for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  and  not  as  expressing  a  matured 
opinion)  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  will  be  50  per 
cent,  then  the  loss  to  the  holders  of  all  such  incomes  will  be 
to  the  extent  of  one  half  of  their  means.  They  will  receive 
the  same  nominal  amount  as  at  present,  the  same  number  of 
bank  notes,  which  will  be  exchangeable  for  the  same  number  of 
sovereigns  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness ;  but  these  bank 
notes  or  sovereigns  will  only  procure  one  half  as  much  as  they 
do  now  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life.*  This 

*  This  is  not  strictly  true,  since  the  progress  of  invention  in  the 
productive  arts  tends  constantly  to  diminish  tite  cost,  and  therefore 
the  value,  of  commodities ;  and  so  far  as  this  takes  place,  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  money  will  be  neutralised.  But  though  the  possessors 
of  fixed  incomes  will  not  on  this  account  be  losers  to  the  full  extent 
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is  surely  a  serious  matter,  and  its  gravity  is  not  diminished 
when  we  consider  who  the  persons  are  who  by  the  course  of 
events  (always  supposing  the  production  of  gold  to  continue) 
will  be  placed  in  this  jwsition.  They  are,  in  the  first  place, 
fundholders  and  mortgagees,  a  class  who,  whatever  may  be  the 
popular  idea  upon  the  subject,  really  deserve  as  much  con¬ 
sideration  and  sympathy  as  any  other  in  the  community.  For 
of  what  is  a  large  portion  of  funded  property  and  of  property 
lent  on  mortgage  composed  ?  It  is  composed,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  of  trust  money,  and  constitutes,  as  such,  the  provision 
made  for  widows  and  orphans,  for  younger  children  and  minors, 
and  others  who,  from  their  age,  sex,  or  circumstances,  are  in¬ 
capacitated  for  taking  part  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life.  The 
persons  thus  provided  for  are  also  very  frequently  persons 
whose  social  rank  is  rather  in  advance  of  their  pecuniary  means 
of  supporting  it,  with  whom,  therefore,  a  reduction  of  income 
will  frequently  necessitate,  not  merely  a  curtailment  of  phy¬ 
sical  enjoyment,  but  a  descent  in  the  social  scale,  a  loss  of  caste 
and  jwsition,  with  the  many  distressing  mortifications  which 
such  a  loss  involves.  Again,  trust  money  includes  the  property 
of  endowed  bodies,  of  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  churches,  all  which,  with  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  gold,  will  be  deprived  of  a  corresponding  proportion  of 
their  income,  and  thus  have  abridged  their  means  of  public 
usefulness.  So  likewise  the  calculations  on  which  the  whole 
system  of  life  assurance  is  based  in  this  country,  affecting  the 
interests  of  thousands  of  families  and  millions  of  money,  would 
be  entirely  upset,  if  the  payment  of  policies  on  deaths  came  to 
be  made  in  coin  depreciated  below  the  value  of  that  in  which 
the  annual  premiums  have  been  paid.  Instead  of  representing, 
ns  is  commonly  imagined,  secure  affluence,  and  pensioned  idle¬ 
ness —  interests  which  may  well  bear  some  additional  pressure 
—  the  interests  at  stake  in  funded  or  mortgage  property  or 
in  life  assurance,  are  among  the  most  helpless  as  well  as  the 
most  important  which  society  comprises.  It  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  they  represent  the  classes  on  whom  a 
pecuniary  loss  will  inflict  the  maximum  of  harm. 


of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  comparing  their  condition  under 
the  new  monetary  regime  with  their  condition  at  present,  they  will 
be  losers  to  this  extent  if  we  make  the  comparison,  as  we  ought  to 
do,  not  with  their  condition  at  present,  but  with  their  condition  as  it 
would  have  been  but  for  the  depreciation.  They  will  be  prevented 
by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money  from  participating  on  equal  terms 
with  other  classes  in  the  advantages  of  advancing  civilisation. 
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But  the  loss  from  the  depreciation  of  money  will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  recipients  of  fixed  money  incomes.  Those  also 
will  be  sufferers  by  the  change,  though  in  a  less  degree  and  for 
a  temporary  period,  whose  remuneration  is  determined  more  by 
custom  than  by  competition ;  and  this  description  includes  a 
much  larger  number  of  persons  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It 
includes,  e.  g.  two  of  the  three  learned  professions,  the  medical 
and  the  legal,  and  a  not  unimportant  portion  of  the  third.  It 
includes  sdso  the'  large  number  of  officials,  whether  civil  or 
military,  whether  in  public  or  pnvate  employment,  who  are 
hired  on  yearly  salaries.  With  respect  to  this  large  class, 
although  their  remuneration  will  probably  in  the  end  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  altered  state  of  pecuniary  affairs,  yet 
during  the  period  of  transition,  the  adjustment  will  always  be 
in  arrear  of  events ;  and  those  who  are  comprised  ,in  it  will 
suffer  accordingly.  The  rise  in  prices  will  be  very  palpable 
before  a  doctor’s  or  barrister’s  fee  will  be  increased,  or  a  curate’s 
salary  raised. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  (and  although 
M.  Chevalier  has  not  overlooked  this  side  of  the  question,  he 
has  scarcely,  we  think,  given  it  its  due  weight)  that  for  every 
loss  of  this  kind,  there  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  cor¬ 
responding  gain.  If  the  national  creditor  be  mulcted  to  the 
extent  of  one  half  of  his  property,  the  tax-payer  pockets  an 
equal  sum ;  if  the  mortgagee  loses,  the  mortgagor  gains ;  if  the 
professional  classes  are  curtailed  in  their  earnings,  the  public 
who  employ  them  obtain  their  services  so  much  the  more 
cheaply.  There  is  thus  'in  all  cases  a  set-off ;  and,  this  being 
so,  it  might  seem  as  if,  whatever  were  the  case  with  individuals, 
with  the  community  as  a  whole  there  would  be  neither  loss  nor 
gain,  neither  benefit  nor  injury.  But  this,  we  believe,  w’ould 
be  a  most  erroneous  conclusion ;  for,  putting  aside  entirely  the 
substantial  injustice  involved  in  the  discharge  of  obligations  in 
a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  they  were  incurred ;  putting 
aside  all  the  dangers  of  a  change,  affecting  deeply  an  extensive 
mass  of  interests,  and  opening  to  society  an  ordeal,  which  M. 
Chevalier  thinks  sufficiently  formidable  to  deserve  the  epithet 
‘  revolutionary ;  ’  putting  these  considerations  aside,  and  con¬ 
sidering  solely  the  effect  of  the  pecuniary  transfer,  the  question 
still  remains,  whether  the  changes  of  condition  thus  produced 
are,  on  the  whole,  salutary  or  the  reverse ;  whether  they  con¬ 
duce  to  the  gain  or  loss, — social  and  moral  as  well  as  purely 
economical — of  the  nation  in  which  they  occur.  We  have 
already  stated  our  opinion  that  the  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries 
will  be  to  improve  the  physical  status  of  the  great  body  of  the 
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people ;  and  so  far  to  promote  the  advancement  of  civilisation 
and  human  happiness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  sudden  introduction  of  higher  rates  of  wages 
and  more  ample  means  amongst  the  working  classes  often  tends 
to  their  own  destruction.  The  temptation  of  money  inflames 
the  worst  passions  of  their  nature  for  drunkenness  and  de¬ 
bauchery  in  men,  for  dress  and  frivolity  in  women.  It  militates 
against  those  homely  virtues  of  thrift  and  self-restraint,  which 
most  effectually  elevate  the  condition  of  mankind  as  intelligent 
and  moral  beings.  Experience  proves  that  it  is  not  amongst 
those  who  have  the  most  money  at  their  disposal  that  the  best 
examples  of  manly  independence  are  to  be  found.  The  highly 
paid  pitmen  and  navvies  of  this  country  are  the  most  brutal 
portion  of  the  community  ;  the  gold  of  the  Australian  diggers 
is  too  often  frittered  away  in  reckless  sensual  indulgence ; 
and  although  the  wages  of  labour  are  far  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  they  are  in  Europe,  we  question  whether  the  moral 
standard  of  the  population  can  sustain  an  equally  favourable 
comparison.  It  may  therefore  be  doubted  whether  the  physical 
improvement  resulting  from  the  greater  diffusion  of  gold  will 
be  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  concomitant  evils,  and  we  are 
far  from  regarding  these  evils  as  either  few  or  trifling.  It 
affords  slight  matter  for  congratulation  that  a  large  number 
of  respectable  people  in  narrow  circumstances,  many  of  them 
old  and  helpless,  should  be  deprived  of  one  half  of  their 
livelihood  in  order  that  tax-payers  may  be  discharged  from  a 
portion  of  their  fair  liabilities ;  or  that  the  recipients  of  chari¬ 
table  endowments,  widows  and  orphans,  the  sick  and  infirm,  the 
needy  in  mind  and  in  body,  should  be  stinted  in  their  supplies 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  landlords  of  their  encumbrances;  and 
as  little  do  we  think  it  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  classes  should  be  aggrandised  at  the  expense 
of  physicians,  barristers,  clergymen,  and  soldiers.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  such  a  transfer  of  property  tends  to  strengthen  the 
motives  to  enterprise  and  accumulation,  and  thus  to  promote 
the  growth  of  national  wealth.  But,  before  conceding  much 
weight  to  this  argument,  we  may  ask  if  the  strengthening  of 
such  motives  be  at  present  such  a  social  desideratum,  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  in  the  United  States  (the  countries  which  will 
reap  the  largest  profit  from  the  movement),  as  to  be  worth 
procuring  at  such  a  cost 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  instincts  of  commercial  enterprise  are 
already  sufficiently  strong  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  that 
it  is  not  so  much  more  wealth  which  we  want,  as  a  higher 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  wealth,  and  that  more  judicious 
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expenditure  of  it  which  would  accompany  more  just  perceptions. 

If  this  be  so,  we  may  well  doubt  if  the  pecuniary  disturbances 
with  which  we  are  threatened,  are  likely  to  prove  as  purely  bene¬ 
ficial  as  those  whose  faith  in  progress  is  more  implicit  than  our 
own  are  accustomed  to  describe  them.  The  mode  in  which  wealth 
is  distributed  is  always  of  more  importance  than  its  aggregate 
amount ;  and  a  process  which  increases  the  aggregate  amount 
of  wealth  only  by  operating  on  its  distribution,  is  therefore,  at 
best,  a  questionable  specific.  We  have  seen  what  the  nature 
of  the  impending  changes  is.  They  will  in  many  instances 
increase,  instead  of  mitigating,  existing  inequalities  of  condition. 

They  will  enrich  the  cosmopolitan  merchant,  at  the  expense  of 
the  petty  trader.  They  will  enrich  the  commercial  classes,  as 
a  whole,  at  the  expense  of  possessors  of  fixed  incomes,  of  the 
professional  classes,  and  of  salaried  employes.  Landlords  will 
probably,  on  the  whole,  be  gainers ;  they  will  lose  temporarily 
where  the  outstanding  leases  are  long,  but  they  will  gain  per¬ 
manently  through  the  lightening  of  their  fixed  encumbrances ; 
the  balance  of  gain  being  obtained  by  encroaching  on  the  in¬ 
comes  of  their  mortgagees.  The  tendency  of  the  movement, 
as  amongst  the  middle  and  higher  jwrtions  of  society,  will  thus 
be  to  aggrandise  the  wealthy  at  the  expense  X)f  the  indigent ; 
to  tax  the  more  liberal  and  enlightened,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
more  narrow-minded  and  selfish ;  to  enrich  those  whose  com¬ 
mand  of  wealth  is,  perhaps,  already  somewhat  in  advance  of 
their  sense  of  its  responsibilities,  from  the  means  of  classes  at 
once  more  necessitous  and  more  cultivated.  These  are  the  evils 
of  the  change,  and  against  these  we  have  to  set  the  benefit  to 
the  working  classes,  and  the  ultimate  gain  to  the  world  from 
the  opening  of  new  and  fertile  regions  to  man’s  industry,  and 
the  extension  of  his  dominion  over  the  earth. 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  any  limits  to  the  effects  which 
must  gradually  ensue  from  a  progressive  change  in  the  value 
of  the  commodity  that  has  become  by  usage  and  by  law  the  fixed 
basis  of  all  contracts  —  a  change,  we  venture  to  say,  scareely 
less  momentous  to  the  conditions  of  our  social  economy,  than 
an  alteration  in  the  material  conditions  of  this  planet  would  be 
to  the  physical  existence  of  man.  But  there  is  one  considera¬ 
tion,  of  a  politieal  nature,  which  strikes  us  as  so  curious  and 
important,  that  we  must  devote  a  few  lines  to  it  before  we 
conclude.  The  political  franchise  of  the  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  mainly  based  upon  the  payment  of  rent.  Be  it  more 
or  be  it  less,  the  occupation  of  a  dwelling  of  a  certain  value  de¬ 
termined  by  the  law,  is  the  common  test  of  electoral  capacity. 

We  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  ten- 
pound  householder  is  still  the  main  ingredient  in  the  electoral 
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body ;  but  if  the  steady  influx  of  gold  produces  the  conse¬ 
quences  anticipated  by  M.  Chevalier  and  Mr.  Cobden,  one  of 
the  first  results  will  be  an  increase  in  the  nominal  value  of 
houses,  and,  everything  nsing  in  similar  proportions,  the  present 
five-pound  householder  will  be  gradually  brought  within  the 
limits  of  the  ten-pound  franchise,  though  the  rise  of  wages 
and  of  prices  moving  pari  passu  may  in  other  respects  have 
left  his  condition  unaltered.  Hence  the  effect  of  the  gold 
discoveries  and  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  will  be  greatly 
to  extend  the  political  franchise,  though  it  should  remain 
nominally  at  the  same  figure  ;  and  if  the  extraordinary  supplies 
of  the  precious  metals,  which  have  poured  into  Europe  in  the 
last  nine  or  ten  years,  should  continue,  they  will,  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  natural  causes,  gradually  but  irresistibly  extend  the 
basis  of  popular  power. 

That  good  will  on  the  whole  predominate,  we  believe ;  but 
let  us  not,  on  this  account,  close  our  eyes  to  the  serious  cost 
at  which  this  preponderance  of  good  will  be  obtained.  As 
regards  this  country,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  best  means  of 
lessening  the  evils  of  the  crisis,  is  by  giving  timely  warning  of 
its  approach.  Much  may  be  done  in  the  framing  of  settle¬ 
ments,  in  the  granting  of  leases,  and  in  the  selection  of  invest¬ 
ments,  to  mitigate  its  severity ;  the  grand  rule  being,  to  avoid 
as  mueh  as  possible  purely  monetary  securities.  The  foresight 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  warned  by  the  changes  which  he  saw  around 
him,  effected  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  partial  substitution 
of  corn  for  money  rents,  and  in  this  way  the  incomes  of 
colleges  and  other  institutions  have  been  preserved,  which 
but  for  this  precaution  would  have  long  since  dwindled  into 
insignificance.  The  plan  adopted  under  the  Tithe  Commuta¬ 
tion  Act,  for  regulating  rent-charge  by  the  price  of  agricul¬ 
tural  produce,  suggests  another  means  by  which  the  crisis  may 
be  moderated.  A  permissive  law  facilitating  arrangements 
of  this  kind  would  be  free  from  all  objection  on  the  score 
of  justice,  and  might  be  attended  with  much  public  advantage. 
But  what  is  of  far  more  importance  than  any  specific  plan 
is  that  the  public  should  be  made  aware  of  the  principles 
which  are  in  operation,  and  of  their  inevitable  tendency. 
When  the  tendency  of  the  gold  movement  is  fully  recognised, 
means  will  not  be  wanting  for  anticipating,  and,  as  the  phrase 
is,  *  discounting  *  its  effects ;  and,  in  proportion  as  this  is  done, 
—  in  proportion  as  its  influence  is  distributed  over  a  wider  area 
of  interests  and  over  a  longer  period  of  time, — will  the  in¬ 
equalities  with  which  it  is  fraught  be  corrected,  and  its  inevitable 
hardships  alleviated. 
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publication  consists  of  a  selection  from  the  papers  of  the 
Right  Honble.  George  Rose,  which  has  been  given  to  the 
world  by  the  authority  of  his  grandsons.  The  most  valuable 
part  of  them  is  a  diary,  kept  by  Mr.  Rose,  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  official  life ;  the  rest  consists  of  letters,  princi¬ 
pally  addressed  to  Mr.  Rose  himself,  by  various  persons,  and 
on  subjects  of  a  public  or  official  nature.  The  editor,  Mr. 
Leveson  Vernon  Harcourt,  a  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
has  arranged  these  in  a  chronological  order,  and  instead  of 
subjoining  to  them  such  illustrations,  in  the  way  of  notes,  as 
might  serve  to  assist  the  reader’s  memory  with  respect  to  the 
obscurer  persons  and  facts  mentioned  in  them,  he  has  inter¬ 
calated  long  dissertations  of  his  own,  chiefly  controversial,  in 
answer  to  Lord  John  Russell’s  ‘Life  of  Fox,’  Lord  Holland’s 
*  Memoirs,’  and  other  modern  works,  which  have  no  other 
reference  to  Mr.  Rose,  than  that  they  relate  to  facts  recorded 
in  his  papers.  In  order  to  make  room  for  these  partisan 
diatribes,  he  suppresses  certain  portions  of  Mr.  Rose’s  diaries, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  wanting  in  interest  We  shall  not 
think  it  a  part  of  our  duty  to  comment  on  the  editor’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  these  volumes  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  we 
should  prefer  the  driest  part  of  Mr.  Rose’s  diary  to  the  most 
vivacious  and  brilliant  passages  of  the  editor’s  original  effusions; 
and  we  trust  that  if  this  work  should  reach  a  second  edition, 
the  editor  may  make  room  for  some  of  the  suppressed  portions 
of  Mr.  Rose’s  manuscripts,  by  omitting  an  equal  portion  of  his 
own  commentaries. 

George  Rose,  born  in  1744,  w'as  descended  from  a  Scotch 
family.  No  particulars  are  given  respecting  his  parents,  beyond 
the  statement  that  he  was  the  second  son  of  his  father  by  a 
second  wife.  When  he  was  little  more  than  four  years  old,  he 
was  adopted  by  a  maternal  uncle,  who  resided  at  Hampstead, 
and  was  educated  by  him.  After  a  short  stay  at  Westminster 
School,  he  was  sent  by  his  uncle  to  sea,  but  quitted  tlie  Naval 
service  in  1762  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  On  returning  to  England 
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he  found  that  his  uncle  had  died  suddenly,  without  leaving  any 
will,  so  that  he  was  disappointed  of  the  legacy  which  he  ex¬ 
pected  from  that  quarter.  He  was  now  appointed  a  clerk  in 
the  Record  Office,  and  in  1767  was  employed  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  superintend  the  printing  of  their  journals.  He  after¬ 
wards  became  keeper  of  the  Records ;  and  in  1777,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Tax  Office.  In 
the  latter  part  of  Lord  jfcrth’s  Ministry,  he  was  frequently  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  Government  respecting  the  business  of  his  depart¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  short  Rockingham  Administration,  in  1782, 
Lord  George  Cavendish,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
obtained  his  advice  on  general  financial  measures.  Lord 
Shelburne,  the  successor  of  Lord  Rockingham,  offered  Mr. 
Rose  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Pitt  being 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Rose,  who  was  then 
thirty-eight  years  old,  and  was  married,  accepted  this  political 
office  with  considerable  hesitation,  and  upon  the  condition  that, 
while  holding  it,  he  should  not  sit  in  Parliament.  To  this  reso¬ 
lution  he  adhered ;  and  he  refused  to  accept  the  seat  of 
Newport,  which  at  the  request  of  Lord  Shelburne  was  vacated 
for  him  by  Sir  Richard  Worsley.  This  arrangement  was  de¬ 
sired  by  the  Government,  b^use  Mr.  Orde,  the  other 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  had  been  unable  to  obtain  a  seat. 
While  he  held  this  situation,  the  reversion  of  the  Office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  was  granted  to  Mr.  Strutt  and 
himself,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Ashley  Cowper,  the  actual 
holder,  then  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  While  Mr.  Rose 
was  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  under  Lord  Shelburne,  he 
procured  the  abolition  of  the  system  by  which  the  secretaries 
and  clerks  of  this  department  were  paid  separately  by  fees 
upon  instruments  issuing  from  or  passing  through  the  office. 
The  change  which  he  effected  was,  to  carry  these  fees  to  a 
common  fund,  out  of  which  the  members  of  the  office  received 
fixed  salaries.  The  salary  of  the  secretaries  was  then  fixed  at 
3000/,  a  year,  which  was  subsequently  increased  by  Mr.  Pitt 
to  4000/.*  It  has  since  been  reduced  to  2000i 

On  the  fall  of  Lord  Shelburne’s  Administration,  after  a 
duration  of  nine  months,  at  the  beginning  of  1783,  and  on  the 
accession  of  the  Coalition  Government,  Mr.  Rose  received  an 
offer  to  retain  his  office,  which  he  declined.  He  parted  with 
Lord  Shelburne  on  bad  terms,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a 
disappointment  about  a  colonial  collectorship,  which  he  wished 
to  obtain  for  his  wife’s  brother.  In  the  summer  of  1783*,  he 
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made  a  tour  on  the  Continent  with  Lord  Thurlow,  then,  as  well 
as  himself,  out  of  office.  On  his  return  from  Geneva  to  Paris,  he 
met  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the  appointment  of  the  latter.  His  intercourse 
with  that  Minister,  while  they  were  both  at  the  Tteasury, 
had  not  been  intimate ;  but  Mr.  Pitt,  who  already  at  the  age  of 
twcnty>four,  doubtless  anticipated  with  confidence  the  im* 
portant  public  position  which  he  was  about  to  occupy,  seems 
to  have  perceived  in  Mr.  Rose  the  unambitious,  trustworthy, 
and  businesslike  qualities,  which  would  make  him  a  useful 
follower.  He  accordingly  entered  at  once  into  confidential 
conversation  with  the  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  declared 
his  alienation  from  Lord  Shelburne ;  and  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  for  a  permanent  and  close  intimacy  with  him.  Mr. 
Rose,  who  seems  at  this  time  not  to  have  contemplated  a 
political  career,  reminded  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  could  be  of  little 
use  to  him  in  politics  out  of  Parliament;  but  on  Mr.  Pitt’s 
renewing  the  expression  of  his  wishes,  Mr.  Rose  consented, 
and  became  from  this  moment  unalterably  attached  to  his  for¬ 
tunes.  Mr.  Rose  was  Pitt’s  senior  by  fifteen  years. 

He  mentions  that  when  he  was  at  Paris,  he  went  to  Ver¬ 
sailles,  to  see  the  King  pass  in  state  to  the  chapel,  and  that  the 
discussion  among  the  great  officers  of  state  was  almost  as  free 
as  he  had  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  were  un¬ 
questionably  the  fashionable  sentiments  among  the  French 
aristocracy,  until  their  real  danger  arrived,  when  they  showed, 
for  the  most  part,  an  utter  incapacity  to  guide  and  control  the 
spirit  which  they  had  helped  to  evoke. 

Mr.  Rose’s  fidelity  to  his  leader  was  not  destined  to  be  tried 
by  any  long  period  of  political  adversity.  He  refused,  indeed, 
at  this  time,  to  support  Mr.  Pitt’s  motion  for  Parliamentary 
Reform,  or  to  vote  with  him  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade ;  but  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  at 
the  end  of  1783,  and  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  apparently  inauspicious 
entry  upon  his  long  administration,  Mr.  Rose  was  reappointed 
to  the  oflSce  of  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  which  he  held  for  the 
next  eighteen  years. 

The  following  short  letter  from  Lord  Percy  to  ^Ir.  Rose  is 
worthy  of  being  extracted,  as  adding  another  to  the  numerous 
confident  predictions  of  the  failure  of  men,  who  have  proved 
eminently  successful,  but  were  not  endowed  with  brilliant  and 
showy  qualities.  It  is  dated  October,  1782. 

‘  By  the  by,  I  see  the  papers  announce  an  intention  of  sending 
Lord  Cornwallis  out  to  command  in  chief  in  India.  I  believe  1  have 
often  told  you  my  opinion  of  his  lordship.  He  is  a  worthy,  honest, 
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brave  man ;  but  more  than  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  good 
general.  1  know  him  well  ;  and  I  thought,  since  his  last  business  in 
America,  everybody  else  had  known  him  also.  One  thing  1  will 
venture  to  foretell  (and  I  beg  you  will  remember  it),  that  if  this  step 
is  determined  upon  he  will  lose  his  reputation,  and  we  our  territories 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  He  is  as  fit  to  command  in  chief  as  I  am 
to  be  Prime  Minister.’ 

The  accounts  of  the  transactions  growing  out  of  the  King’s 
madness  in  1788,  found  in  Mr.  Rose’s  papers,  deserve  to  be 
consulted  by  the  historian  of  the  period,  but  there  is  nothing 
which  requires  particular  mention  by  us. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Stafford  is 
dated  November  13.  1792;  it  was  therefore  written  after 
the  French  aggression  upon  Holland,  and  a  few  months  before 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Convention  against  England.  It  shows  that  at  this  time 
the  English  Government  were  not  co-operating  with  Austria 
and  Prussia  against  France,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  contemplated 
a  speedy  termination  of  the  war,  and  a  total  abstinence  from 
intervention  with  the  internal  government  of  France.  These 
views  were  afterwards  developed  in  the  despatch  of  Lord 
Grenville  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  dated 
29th  December,  1792.* 

‘The  strange  and  unfortunate  events  which  have  followed  one 
another  so  rapidly  on  the  Continent  arc  in  many  views  matter  of 
serious  and  anxious  consideration. 

‘That  which  presses  the  most  relates  to  the* situation  of  Holland, 
as  your  Lordship  will  find  from  the  enclosed  despatch  from  Lord 
Auckland'l',  and  as  must  indeed  be  the  case  in  consequence  of  the 
events  in  Flanders.  However  unfortunate  it  would  be  to  find  this 
country  in  any  shape  committed,  ,it  seems  absolutely  impossible  to 
hesitate  as  to  supporting  our  ally  in  case  of  necessity,  and  the  explicit 
declaration  of  our  sentiments  is  the  most  likely  way  to  prevent  the 
case  occurring.  We  have  therefore  thought  it  best  to  send  without 
delay  instructions  to  Lord  Auckland  to  present  a  memorial  to  the 
States,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy.  I  likewise  enclose  a  copy  of  in¬ 
structions  to  Sir  Morton  Eden  at  Berlin,  and  those  to  Vienna  are 
nearly  to  the  same  effect.  These  are  necessarily  in  very  general 
terms,  as,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  designs  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
in  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  events  every  day  may  produce,  it  seems 
impossible  to  decide  definitively  at  present  on  the  line  which  we 
ought  to  pursue,  except  as  far  as  relates  to  Holland. 


*  Cited  in  Mr.  Erskine’s  speech.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  1313. 

I  Lord  Auckland  was  at  this  time  British  Minister  at  the  Hague, 
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‘  Perhaps  some  opening  may  arise  which  may  enable  us  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  termination  of  the  war  between  the  different  Powers  in 
Europe,  leaving  France  (which  I  believe  is  the  best  way)  to  arrange 
its  own  internal  affairs  as  it  can.  The  whole  situation,  however, 
becomes  so  delicate  and  critical  that  I  have  thought  it  right  to  request 
the  presence  of  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  can  without  too 
much  inconvenience  give  their  attendance.  It  will  certainly  be  a 
great  satisfaction  if  your  Lordship  should  be  of  that  number.’  * 

Mr.  Bose’s  Diary  contains  a  copious  and  authentic  narrative 
of  the  events  which  produced,  accompanied,  and  followed  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  February  1801.  As  we  have,  in  a 
recent  number,  collected  the  accounts  of  this  transaction  from 
several  recent  publications  of  private  papers  f,  we  shall,  on  this 
occasion,  limit  ourselves  to  those  passages  of  Mr.  Bose’s  Diary 
which  contain  some  new  information,  or  which  decide  points 
previously  doubtful. 

Mr.  Pitt’s  first  letter  to  the  King  proposing  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  was  dated  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of  February.  Mr. 
Addington  (then  Speaker)  had  an  interview  with  the  King  at 
the  Queen’s  House,  on  the  previous  Friday,  which  lasted  four 
hours.  From  this,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  Mr. 
Bose  is  satisfied  that  ‘  there  was  from  the  beginning  an  eager- 

*  ness  in  Mr.  Addington  to  catch  at  the  situation,  without  re- 
‘  gard  to  his  friend,  or  recollecting  that  he  owed  his  political 

*  existence  to  him.’ 

On  February  5th  Mr.  Pitt  had  assured  Mr.  Bose  that  the 
formation  of  a  new  Ministry  was  undertaken  by  Addington, 
with  his  concurrence  and  upon  his  advice,  and  he  therefore 
anxiously  desired  his  private  and  personal  friends  to  remain  in 
oflSce.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  informed  Mr.  Bose 
that  he  had  pressed  both  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  to  join  the  Addington  Ministry.  (Vol.  L  p.  493.) 

The  hostile  part  taken  by  Lord  Auckland  with  respect  to 
the  Catholic  question,  clearly  appears  from  these  papers.  Mr. 
Pitt  answered  an  explanatory  letter  from  him  with  a  cutting 
reproach,  and  at  the  end  of  March,  in  consequence  of  a  re¬ 
flection  cast  by  Lord  Auckland  upon  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Mr.  Bose,  as  Mr.  Pitt’s  friend,  broke  off  all  private  in¬ 
tercourse  with  him. 


*  Among  Mr.  Rose’s  papers  is  a  series  of  notes,  apparently  de¬ 
signed  as  heads  of  a  speech,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Mr. 
Pitt  wished  to  avoid  war  with  France  until  it  was  forced  upon  him 
by  the  progress  of  events.  (VoL  i.  p.  132.) 
t  Ed.  Rev.  voL  ciii.  p.  349. 
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Mr.  Rose  reports  a  curious  conversation  with  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough,  in  which  the  latter  described  the  recent  proceedings 
in  the  Cabinet  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  question.  The 
account  which  the  late  Chancellor  gave  is  as  follows.  In 
October  1800,  Lord  Westmoreland,  then  Privy  Seal,  showed 
the  King  a  letter  from  Lord  Clare,  telling  him  that  the  question 
was  about  to  be  agitated ;  by  which  intelligence  the  King  was 
much  disturbed :  at  the  same  time  a  paper  drawn  by  Lord 
Castlerengh,  recommending  a  State  provision  for  the  Catholic 
clergy,  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  Parliament  and  office, 
and  an  arrangement  about  tithes  *,  was  circulated  among  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  conveyed 
to  Mr.  Pitt  very  distinctly  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  mea¬ 
sure.  Discussions  on  the  subject  took  place  in  the  Cabinet 
from  time  to  time  between  the  autumn  and  the  meeting  of  Par¬ 
liament,  during  which  it  appeared  that  the  Cabinet  was  thus 
divided : — 

For  the  Question.  Against  it. 

Mr.  Pitt,  The  Chancellor  (Lord  Lough- 

Lord  Grenville,  strongly,  borough), 

Mr.  Dundas,  strongly,  Duke  of  Portland, 

Mr.  Windham,  strongly,  Lord  Westmoreland, 

Lord  Spencer,  very  moderately.  Lord  Liverpool,  absent,  but  vehe- 
Lord  Camden,  in  no  office,  but  ment  by  letter, 

decided.  Lord  Chatham,  absent  but  under¬ 

stood  to  be  against.f 

Ko  final  decision  had  however  been  taken ;  when  at  a  levee 
on  Wednesday,  January  28tli,  1801,  the  King  said  to  Mr. 
Dundas,  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  those  who  were 
standing  near  him,  that  he  understood  the  question  to  be  in 
agitation  among  the  Ministers;  that  nothing  could  be  more 
disagreeable  or  painful  to  him ;  and  that  he  should  consider  the 
person  who  supported  it  as  his  worst  enemy.  A  cabinet  was  in 
consequence  held  on  the  following  day,  at  which  Mr.  Pitt 
undertook  to  prepare  a  test  to  be  taken  by  the  Catholics.  On 
Friday  (the  day  on  which  Mr.  Addington  had  a  long  interview 

*  This  paper  is  printed  in  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  vol. 
iv.  p.  392.,  but  is  erroneously  referred  by  the  editor  to  the  year 
1801. 

j"  It  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough,  the  whole  intellectual  strength  of  the  Cabinet  was  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  question.  Lord  Liverpool  is  Charles,  first 
earl,  who  was  a  favourite  of  George  III.*,  he  died  in  1808.  His  son 
Lord  Hawkesbury  became  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  Addington  ad- 
ministraticn,  and  was  subsequently  Prime  Minister. 
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with  the  King),  Mr.  Pitt  sent  a  draught  of  the  proposed  test 
to  Lord  Loughborough ;  and  on  Saturday  he  wrote  his  ultima¬ 
tum  to  the  King,  which  was  dated  and  despatched  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  This  letter  was  not  founded  on  any  minute  or 
formal  decision  of  the  Cabinet ;  nor  was  it  communicated  to 
the  Chancellor  or  any  other  of  the  dissentient  minority.  The 
first  knowledge  of  the  decisive  step  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt  which 
the  Chancellor  obtained  was  derived  from  Mr.  Dundas  at  the 
following  levee  on  Wednesday,  February  4.  The  Chancellor 
was  ‘  thunderstruck  ’  at  hearing  that  the  Government  was  vir¬ 
tually  dissolved,  and  he  thought  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  conduct  was 
the  more  extraordinary,  because  nothing  had  passed  at  the 
Cabinet  on  the  previous  Thursday  which  could  lead  to  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  question  was  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  sudden 
or  premature  determination.  At  an  audience  after  the  levee 
on  Wednesday  the  11th,  the  King  spoke  to  Lord  Loughborough 
in  high  terms  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  asked  if  he  could  rely  on  Mr. 
Pitt’s  support  of  the  new  administration ;  he  at  the  same  time 
observed  that  previous  Ministers  had  pursued  a  different  con¬ 
duct,  and  he  referred  particularly  to  Lord  North,  whose  junction 
with  Mr.  Fox  he  attributed  to  the  gaming  debt  of  George 
North.  Lord  Loughborough  gave  the  King  a  guarded  answer: 
he  pointed  out  that  ]SIr.  Pitt  might  be  alienated  from  the  Go¬ 
vernment  by  differences  of  opinion  and  by  the  pressure  of 
friends.  He  likewise  assured  the  King  that  the  story  as  to 
the  price  paid  by  Fox  for  Lord  North’s  coalition  being  the  con¬ 
donation  of  his  son  George  North’s  gaming  debt,  was  untrue, 
though  currently  reported  at  the  time. 

Lord  Loughborough,  destitute  of  real  political  convictions, 
had  played  the  game  of  encouraging  the  King’s  prejudices 
against  the  opinions  of  the  Prime  Minister,  without  reckoning 
on  the  contingency  that  he  might  himself  be  involved  in  the 
general  wreck.  When,  therefore,  he  became  aware  of  his  own 
fate,  he  wished  to  restore  Mr.  Pitt  to  office,  and  on  March  12. 
sent  Mr.  Rose  with  a  message  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject ;  but 
the  change  was  then  irrevocable. 

On  February  18.  Mr.  Rose  was  with  Mr.  Pitt  for  three 
hours.  The  great  Minister  appeared  more  affected  than  at  any 
time  since  his  resignation.  His  eyes  were  filled  with  tears 
during  the  tchief  part  of  the  conversation. 

*  The  most  remarkable  thing  that  fell  from  him  was  a  suggestion 
that  on  revolving  in  his  mind  all  that  had  passed,  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  he  could  have  acted  in  any  respect  otherwise  than  he  had 
done,  or  that  he  had  anything  to  blame  himself  for,  except  not 
having  earlier  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  King  to  the  measure 
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about  the  Catholics,  or  to  prevail  with  his  Majesty  not  to  take  an 
active  part  on  the  subject.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  308.) 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Lord  Malmesbury,  in  his  Diary 
(Feb.  6.  1801),  censures  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  want  of  providence  in 
not  preparing  the  King’s  mind  gradually  for  this  measure.  If, 
he  says,  Pitt  had  been  less  careless,  and  had  reckoned  less  on 
his  own  power,  no  difficulty  could  have  arisen.  Mr.  Fox 
likewise  attacked  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  (March  25th, 
1801),  for  not  having  ascertained  the  King’s  opinion  long  before 
the  introduction  of  his  intended  measure. 

The  ministerial  changes  had  not  been  completed,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  was  still  formally  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  when  the 
King’s  madness,  which  had  been  dormant  since  1789,  re¬ 
appeared.  It  had  been  revived  by  the  agitation  of  mind  con¬ 
sequent  on  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation.  It  began  about  February 
21.,  and  lasted  till  the  11th  or  12th  of  March.  During  this 
interval,  Mr.  Pitt  had  interviews  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
respecting  the  arrangements  for  a  Regency.  Symptoms  of 
unsoundness  recurred  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the 
King  was  at  one  time  again  under  restraint.  On  the  21st  of 
April,  the  Prince  of  Wales  sent  for  the  Chancellor,  Lord 
Eldon,  and  informed  him  that  it  w'as  the  intention  of  His 
Majesty,  declared  on  the  previous  day,  to  devolve  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  him,  the  Prince ;  that  he  therefore  wished  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  consider  the  proper  mode  of  carrying  that  purpose 
into  effect ;  and  that  it  was  the  King’s  intention  to  retire  to 
Hanover  or  to  America.  The  Prince  added  that  the  Queen 
and  his  brothers  wished  him  to  take  measures  for  confining  the 
King,  and  that  he  himself  desired  that  the  Willises  should  be 
removed  from  the  King’s  person.  The  Chancellor  said  very 
little,  and  nothing  seems  to  have  resulted  from  this  strange 
communication ;  though  a  similar  communication  was  made  by 
the  Prince  a  few  days  afterwards  to  Lord  Rosslyn  (Lord  Lough¬ 
borough). 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  King’s 
mind  by  the  agitation  of  the  Catholic  question,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  induced  at  this  time  to  give  an  assurance  that  he  would  not 
revive  the  subject  during  his  reign.  ‘ Recollect’ (says  Bishop 
Tomline,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rose  of  August  14.  1801)  ‘that 
*  when  the  King  was  recovered  from  his  illness,  Mr.  Pitt  saw 
‘  Dr.  John  Willis  at  Mr.  Addington’s;  and  before  Mr.  Adding- 
‘  ton  authorised  Dr.  Willis  to  tell  His  Majesty  that  during  his 
‘  reign  he  would  never  agitate  the  Catholic  question ;  that  is 
‘  whether  in  office  or  out  of  office.’  In  a  subsequent  letter  to 
Mr.  Rose,  of  December  23.  1801,  the  Bishop,  in  describing 
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a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Pitt,  of  which  the  early  part 
related  to  his  conduct  towards  Mr.  Addington,  proceeds  thus : — 

‘  Upon  the  Catholic  question  our  conversation  was  less  satisfactory. 
He  certainly  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  may  carry  that 
point,  and  I  fear  he  does  not  wish  to  take  office  again  unless  be  could 
be  permitted  to  bring  it  forward  and  to  be  properly  supported.  I 
endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  those  on 
whom  he  relied  on  this  question,  as  far  as  Ireland  itself  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  that  the  measure  would  be  very  unpopular  in  England. 
I  did  not  seem  to  make  much  impression  upon  this  point,  but  1  had 
not  time  to  say  all  I  wished  and  could  have  said.’ 

On  his  leaving  office  in  1801,  Mr.  Pitt’s  debts  were  ascer¬ 
tained  to  amount  to  45,0647.  When  we  consider  that  he  had 
for  nearly  eighteen  years  enjoyed  the  salaries  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  together  with 
unofficial  house  in  Downing  Street ;  that  since  1791  he  had 
been  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  with  a  large  salary  and 
Walmer  Castle ;  that  he  had  no  expensive  elections ;  and  that 
his  habits  were  simple  and  unostentatious,  this  fact  evinces  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  negligence  as  to  his  private  affairs. 
His  creditors  soon  became  clamorous;  and  he  was  threatened 
with  the  seizure  of  his  goods  and  furniture.  The  result  was 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1801  a  sum  of  11,7007.  was  subscribed 
by  Mr.  Pitt’s  friends,  for  the  [payment  of  his  more  urgent 
debts.  The  list  of  subscribers,  with  the  sums  subscribed  by 
each,  is  given  by  Mr.  Kose :  he  himself  contributed  10007.  It 
was  called  a  loan ;  but  no  part  of  the  money  was  ever  repaid 
by  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  nor  was  it  included  in  the  sum  of  40,00071 
voted  by  Parliament  after  Mr.  Pitt’s  death  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts.  It  seems  that  an  offer  was  made  at  this  time  to  Mr. 
Rose  by  the  King  to  contribute  towards  the  discharge  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  debts;  but  that  the  offer  on  being  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Rose  to  Mr.  Pitt,  was  declined  by  him.  Mr.  Rose  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  sum  offered  by  the  King  was  30,00071 ; 
but  His  Majesty,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Rose  in  December 
1809,  stated  that  he  had  never  mentioned  any  specific  sum,  and 
certainly  had  not  in  view  one  so  considerable  as  that  supposed 
by  Mr.  Rose.  (VoL  i.  p.  404-29. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  214-6,  236-7.) 

Mr.  Rose’s  Diary  contains  no  entry  for  the  year  1802  until 
the  two  last  months.  In  November  he  joined  Mr.  Pitt  at  Bath, 
with  whom  be  found  Lord  Camden  and  Lord  Carrington.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  now  becoming  gradually  alienated  from  the  Addington 
Government ;  and  he  had  much  discussion  with  his  friends  as  to 
the  course  which  he  should  take  at  the  opening  of  the  session  for 
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‘  Nov.  15. — In  the  course  of  the  discussion  to-daj  I  found  Mr.  Pitt 
much  less  reluctant  about  taking  office.  He  at  first  urged  to  me  the 
improbubilitj  of  his  being  able,  if  he  came  in,  to  do  anything  of 
essential  service  to  the  country :  to  which  I  replied,  I  thought  he 
might  in  the  finances  and  settling  the  peace  establishment;  but 
above  all,  that  a  strong  Government,  in  which  the  country  would 
have  confidence,  and  that  would  be  respected  abroad,  would  prevent 
a  repetition  of  insults  and  injuries,  which  would  otherwise  be  heaped 
upon  us  till  we  should  be  compelled  to  go  to  war ;  and  that  if  it 
should  not  be  able  to  avert  that  evil,  it  would  be  prompt  in  making 
the  utmost  exertions  the  country  should  be  found  capable  of,  at  the 
first  moment  they  could  be  made,  which  is  evidently  of  the  last 
importance.’ 

The  plan  devised  at  this  time  by  Mr.  Canning  for  inducing 
Addin^on  to  retire  voluntarily  from  office, — of  which  ‘  Lord 
*  Malmesbury’s  Memoirs’  contain  a  full  account, — is  noticed  by 
Mr.  Rose  ;  but  with  an  opinion  that  it  was  not  likely  to  succeed, 
and  that  it  would  subject  Mr.  Pitt  to  ccrtun  suspicions  of  com¬ 
plicity. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  much  annoyed  by  an  article  in  the  ‘  Times,’  of 
December  2.  1802,  attacking  him  for  abandoning  the  King  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  which  he  believed  to  originate  with  the 
Ministers.  He  even  determined  to  write  to  Mr.  Steele,  then 
Joint  Paymaster-General,  to  ask  for  an  explanation;  but  upon 
Mr.  Rose's  representation  as  to  the  imprudence  of  this  course, 
he  desisted  from  his  intention. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  impracticable  scheme  of  a  Suez 
Canal  is  not  only  practicable,  but  that  it  would,  if  executed,  be 
ruinous  to  the  interests  of  England,  will  be  glad  to  find  their 
opinion  fortified  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Rose 
records  a  conversation  with  him  in  February  1803,  upon  the 
recent  Report  of  Sebastiani  to  the  First  Consul. 

‘  I  was  naturally  led,  in  pursuing  the  subject,  to  talk  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Egypt.  We  agreed  that  the  possession  of  that  country 
must,  in  one  way  or  other,  completely  take  from  us  the  advantages 
we  at  present  derive  from  our  possessions  in,  and  trade  to,  the  East 
Indies.  The  facility  that  it  would  give  to  France  to  invade  India 
with  large  armies  carried  down  the  Red  Sea  from  Cosseir,  where 
they  could  embark  easily  and  have  a  perfectly  safe  navigation,  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  to  the  Malabar  coast,  cannot  be 
questioned.  These  armies  they  would  be  enabled,  of  course,  to  rein¬ 
force  from  time  to  time  as  they  should  find  it  necessary.  In  another 
point  of  view  it  appears  to  be  within  a  probability  that,  with  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  so  strongly  manifested  by  the  French  lately,  they 
would  be  very  likely  to  attempt  to  make  a  large  and  navigable  cut 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  either  from  Suez  to  Cairo,  or  more 
probably  (as  it  would  certainly  be  much  more  useful)  from  Cosseir 
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to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chennah  * * * § ;  in  which  attempt,  if  they  should 
succeed,  tiiey  would  effectually  bring  the  trade  of  India  to  Mar* 
seilles,  and  other  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  carrying  the  com* 
raodities  of  that  country  through  Egypt  for  probably  about  one*half 
the  expense  of  our  freight  by  the  Cape  of  Good  llo{)e.’  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  19.) 

Mr.  Rose’s  papers  give  a  full  account  of  the  overture  for  a 
junction  made  to  ^Ir.  Pitt  by  Mr.  Addington  in  March  1803, 
and  of  the  rupture  of  the  negotiation,  when  it  seemed  to  be 
nearly  completed.  It  accords  substantially  with  the  narrative 
derived  from  the  Grenville  papers  and  other  recent  publicationsf ; 
and  it  adds  several  particulars,  which,  as  the  contemplated  ar¬ 
rangements  never  took  effect,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  repeat. 

In  the  summer  of  1803,  there  appeared  an  anonymous  minis¬ 
terial  pamphlet,  entitled  ‘a  Few  Cursory  Remarks  upon  the 

*  State  of  Parties  during  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Adding- 

*  ton.’  Its  author  was  a  Mr.  Bentley,  who  was  said  to  have 
received  information  from  the  near  connexions  of  the  Minister ; 
and  it  contained  severe  reflections  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  latter  so  much  resented  the  publication,  that,  in  answer  to 
a  letter  from  Lord  Castlereagb,  asking  for  his  advice  upon  some 
question  pending  with  the  East  India  Company,  he  declined  to 
hold  intercourse  with  any  member  of  the  Government  until  the 
publication  should  be  disowned  by  Mr.  Addington.  It  was 
afterwards  agreed  that  an  answer  to  it  should  be  composed  by 
Mr.  T.  P.  Courtenay  (brother  to  the  late  Earl  of  Devon). 
Some  full  notes  for  his  use  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Rose,  with 
further  remarks  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  the  latter  likewise  engaged  to 
superintend  the  work,  to  add  fresh  materials,  and  to  suggest 
new  arguments  where  he  should  find  it  necessary.  This 
pamphlet  appeared  under  the  title  of  ‘  A  Plain  Answer  to  the 
‘  Misrepresentations  and  Calumnies  contained  in  the  Cursory 

*  Remarks.’  J  The  facts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rose  invest  the 
latter  publication  with  the  character  of  a  historical  document. 

Mr.  Rose  gives  a  full  narrative  of  the  negotiations  which 
ensued  upon  the  fall  of  the  Addington  Ministry,  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  second  administration  in  the  spring  of 
1804.§  He  confirms  the  statement  that  Mr.  Pitt  urged  upon 


*  Chennah  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  Denderah, 
and  nearly  due  west  of  Cosseir. 

I  See  Ed.  Rev.  vol.  evii.  p.  146. 

j  Concerning  these  and  other  pamphlets  called  forth  by  the  con¬ 
troversy,  see  ‘  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  III.,’  vol.  iii.  p.  321. 

§  See  Ed.  Rev.  vol.  evii.  p.  156. 
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the  King  the  inclusion  both  of  Lord  Grenville  and  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  that  the  King  consented  with  reluctance  as  to  the 
former,  but  gave  a  positive  refusal  as  to  the  latter.  When  Lord 
Grenville”  and  his  friends,  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion 
of  Mr.  Fox,  declined  to  join  the  new  Government,  Mr.  Rose 
advised  Mr.  Pitt  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  form  an  adminis¬ 
tration.  I^Ir.  Pitt  seemed  at  first  influenced  by  his  friend’s 
arguments ;  but  he  ended  by  peremptorily  rejecting  this  course. 
He  reminded  Mr.  Rose  of  his  having  at  the  commencement  of 
the  negotiation  entered  into  a  positive  engagement  with  the 
King  that  if,  in  a  personal  conversation,  he  should  fail  to  per¬ 
suade  his  Majesty  to  take  Mr.  Fox  into  the  Cabinet,  he  would 
endeavour  to  form  an  administration  without  that  gentleman. 
The  following  are  Mr.  Rose’s  reflections  on  the  subject : — 

*  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  in  taking  the  determination  Mr. 
Pitt  has  not  acted  on  his  own  cool  and  temperate  judgment,  nor 
entirely  on  the  advice  of  others,  though  he  has  been  much  influenced 
by  the  latter.  He  has  in  this,  as  in  former  instances,  been  a  little 
led  by  resentment  against  political  opponents.  He  certainly  felt 
somewhat  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  those  who  drove  him,  and 
through  him  the  King,  so  hard,  on  the  admission  of  Mr.  Fox  imme¬ 
diately  into  the  Cabinet ;  considering  it  as  overbearing,  inexcusable, 
and  intolerable  to  him  to  be  so  dictated  to.  He  was  desirous,  there¬ 
fore,  to  show  Lord  Grenville  and  that  set  (whom  he  blamed  by  much 
the  most)  that  he  could  form  a  government  that  could  stand  without 
them.  At  the  same  time  I  am  persuaded  he  had  strong  opinions 
urged  upon  him  as  to  the  expediency  of  forming  an  administration 
upon  the  basis  of  such  an  arrangement  as  is  now  making,  and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  Lord  Melville  is  the  principal  ad¬ 
viser  of  that  measure.  His  eager  impatience  for  office  was  mani¬ 
fested  beyond  all  dispute  in  the  earlier  negotiations ;  and  he  knew 
that,  by  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Grenville’s  and  Mr.  Fox’s  parties,  he 
should  be  sure  of  obtaining  his  favourite  object  of  being  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  in  which  situation  he  will  have  full  scope  for  all 
he  is  desirous  of.  ....  The  country  may,  and  I  hope  will,  be  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  under  a  just  impression  that  he  is  making  a  manly  and 
well-principled  struggle.  If  it  should  take  that  line  I  shall  myself 
not  despond  of  a  very  tolerable  parliamentary  support.  Our  greatest 
weakness  will  be  in  what  I  before  observed,  filling  the  offices  usefully 
and  creditably,  and  particularly  with  persons  who  will  be  able  to 
assist  essentially  in  debate ;  being  now  convinced  that  the  King  will 
be  as  anxious  for  the  cause  of  the  new  Government  as  he  ever  was 
for  any,  seeing  clearly  that  their  continuance  must  be  his  best  pro¬ 
tection  against  what  he  must  dread,  and  that  in  consequence  thereof 
all  those  who  consider  themselves  as  bis  friends  will  be  hearty,  uni¬ 
form,  and  steady  in  their  support,  which  will  make  a  most  essential 
difierence  in  any  computation  of  strength.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  130.) 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  so  late  as  1804,  Mr.  Rose  reckons 
the  *  King’s  friends  ’  as  an  independent  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  considers  their  cordial  support  as  a  material 
element  in  the  success  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  administration. 

In  the  autumn  of  1804,  Mr.  Rose  had  some  interesting  con¬ 
versations  with  the  King,  partly  at  Weymouth  and  partly  at  his 
own  house  at  Cuffnells,  in  Hampshire,  where  his  Majesty 
passed  a  few  days  on  his  return  from  Weymouth.  We  must, 
however,  be  permitted  to  say,  that  these  conversations  were,  to 
a  great  extent,  of  so  confidential  a  nature,  as  to  render  it  very 
questionable  whether  they  ought,  with  certain  exceptions, 
either  to  have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Rose,  or  to  have  been 
published  by  his  editor.  They  were  not  communications  made 
by  the  King  upon  ministerial  arrangements,  or  other  questions, 
of  j)usiness,  but  familiar  conversations  during  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Rose.  The  following  entry  in  his  diary  of  September  30.  shows 
the  King’s  feelings  with  respect  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  proposal  for  the 
admission  of  Mr.  Fox  into  the  Cabinet  — 

*  After  general  expressions  of  regard  to  myself  and  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  not  having  seen  me  at  the  Council  that  was  held  ten  days 
ago  for  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  his  Majesty  gave  me  strong 
assurances  of  his  favourable  opinion  of  me,  and  of  his  real  desire  to 
talk  with  me.  He  then  entered  on  what  had  passed  on  the  change 
of  Government  in  the  spring  ;  could  not,  he  said,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  avoid  stating  to  me  his  surprise  at  Mr.  Pitt  having  enter¬ 
tained  a  thought  of  suggesting  Mr.  Fox  forming  a  part  of  the  Admi¬ 
nistration,  and  still  more  that  he  should  have  urged  it  with  the 
earnestness  that  he  did ;  espeoialiy  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  {person  who 
had  proposed  expunging  Mr.  Fox’s  name  from  the  list  of  Privy 
Councillors.  I  answered  tiiat  the  point  was  an  extremely  delicate 
one  for  me  to  make  even  the  slightest  observation  upon,  and  that  the 
consideration  of  it  having  been  long  finally  closed,  I  felt  a  still 
greater  reluctance  to  say  a  syllable  about  it ;  but  that  1  thought  it 
due  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  observe  that  I  had  certain  ground  for  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  in  making  the  proposition  to  his  Majesty,  Mr.  Pitt  was 
influenced  solely  by  a  fixed  opinion  that  the  taking  Mr.  Fox  into  the 
Administration  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  best  possible  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  country.  His  Majesty  went  on  to  say,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  determined  opimsition  be  made  to  Mr.  Fox,  he  was 
pressed  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  allow  him  to  repeat  the  proposition  before  he 
left  the  closet ;  to  which  the  King  assented,  though  he  assured  Mr. 
Pitt  it  would  be  useless.  His  Majesty  added,  that  he  had  taken  a 
positive  determination  not  to  admit  Mr.  Fox  into  his  counsels,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  a  civil  war.’  (Ibid.  p.  165.) 

Tbe  King  spoke  very  o])enly  to  Mr.  Rose  about  bis  Ministers, 
both  past  and  present ;  his  Majesty’s  remarks  prove  that  he 
never  had  any  favourite,  and  that  while  he  preferred  those  who 
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were  subeeryient  and  flexible  instruments,  he  had  no  affecti<m 
for  them  which  blinded  him  to  their  faults.  George  IIL  not 
unfrequently  used  flattery  for  influencing  others,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  inaccessible  to  its  influence  himself.  With 
reference  to  the  recent  change  of  government  he  told  Mr.  Rose 

‘  That  finding  from  experience  Mr.  Addington  not  eqnal  to  the 
government  of  the  country,  he  was  extremely  desirous  of  having 
Mr.  Pitt  again ;  that  he  had  thought  very  favourably  of  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dington,  but  was  much  displeased  at  his  having  said  (while  the 
intercourse  was  going  on  with  Mr.  Pitt  about  the  change  of  adminis¬ 
tration)  that  he  knew  his  Majesty  did  not  wish  Mr.  Pitt  to  come  in  ; 
and  that  in  consequence  thereof  he  had  resolved,  in  the  event  of  a 
negotiation  with  Mr.  Pitt  breaking  off,  not  to  keep  him  (Mr.  Ad¬ 
dington)  at  the  head  of  the  Government.’ 

He  said  that  Lord  Hawkesbury  was  unfit  for  the  oflice  of 
Foreign  Secretary,  that  Lord  Auckland  was  an  eternal  in¬ 
triguer,  that  he  had  never  had  any  confidence  in  Lord  Melville, 
or  any  friendship  for  him.  His  Majesty  informed  the  latter 
that  he  was  not  surprised  at  his  opposing  the  Addington  Go¬ 
vernment,  after  having  accepted  a  peerage  from  Mr.  Addington, 
and  having  promised  to  support  that  Minister  ;  and  that  he  was 
not  displeased  at  the  effect  of  his  opposition,  because  he  was 
convinced  of  Mr.  Addington’s  inability  to  conduet  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  was  glad  of  any  proceeding  which  tended  to  bring 
Mr.  Pitt  into  office.  He  thought  that  Lord  Sandwich,  barring 
his  Huntingdonshire  jobs,  had  been  a  good  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

‘  A1)out  Lord  Castlereagh  there  seemed  to  be  in  his  Majesty’s  mind 
a  considerable  degree  of  indifference.  He  said,  however,  he  was 
glad  it  was  not  proposed  to  make  his  Lordship  Secretary  of  State*, 
as  it  miglit  have  led  (from  his  Lordship  having  had  much  intercourse 
with,  and  influence  over,  the  Irish  members  as  Irish  Secretary)  to 
his  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  an  Irish  party,  as  Lord  Melville 
had  done  at  the  head  of  a  Scotch  one. 

‘Lord  Wellesley  was  spoken  of  by  his  Majesty  as  having  consider¬ 
able  merit  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  India,  but  as  inflated  with 
pride,  and  with  his  own  consequence ;  assuming  to  himself  the  exclu¬ 
sive  merit  of  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  East,  and  demanding 
ceremonious  respect  much  beyond  what  was  due  to  his  station.  That 
when  he  had  more  than  once  been  reminded  that  he  was  exacting 

*  Lord  Castlereagh  retained  for  a  time  under  Mr.  Pitt  the  office 
of  President  of  the  India  Board,  which  he  had  held  under  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dington,  but  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
Colonies  in  July,  1805. 
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from  those  about  him  more  than  the  King  did,  his  Lordship  replied, 

“  Then  the  King  is  wrong  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  im- 
“  properly  relax  also.”  His  Majesty  added,  “  when  he  returns  *,  his 
“  head  will  be  quite  turned,  and  there  will  be  no  enduring  him.” 

‘  On  mentioning  the  Chancellor’s  [Lord  Eldon’s]  name,  he  spoke 
of  him  without  using  any  terms  of  affection  or  warm  approbation ; 
said  he  did  not  understand  why  he  took  such  short  periods  for  pro¬ 
rogations,  till  the  last  long  one,  which  appeared  to  be  intended  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  Ministers  going  again  to  Weymouth  to  hold 
another  Council.  He  said  he  expected  his  Lordship  at  the  last 
Council,  and  had  therefore  provided  lodging  for  him  gratis  at  Mrs. 
Steward's,  being  aware  that  he  sets  some  value  on  his  money,  which, 
he  observed,  is  frequently  the  case  with  persons  who  acquire  their 
fortunes  themselves.’ 

While  the  King  was  at  Cuffnells  he  took  a  ride  with  Mr. 
Rose,  near  the  end  of  October,  through  one  of  the  wildest  parts 
of  the  New  Forest,  which  caused  his  Majesty  to  express  his 
feelings  with  regard  to  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery. 

‘  On  our  return  in  the  evening  the  King  began  the  conversation 
again  about  the  naked  and  dreary  waste  we  rode  over  yesterday, 
abusing  it  as  worse  than  any  part  of  Bagshot  Heath ;  and  said  on 
the  whole  he  thought  Windsor  Forest  incomparably  a  more  beautiful 
one  than  this.  To  which  1  replied,  it  was  fortunate  in  this  ns  well 
as  in  other  matters  of  taste,  that  all  did  not  think  alike.  I  suggested 
the  disadvantage  at  which  the  King  saw  this  country,  but  that  in 
fine  weather  even  the  part  of  the  forest  he  had  seen  had  its  beauties, 
as  the  ground  was  finely  thrown  about:  to  whicli  his  Majesty  replied, 
he  had  no  taste  for  what  was  called  the  fine  wild  beauties  of  nature  ; 
he  did  not  like  mountains  and  other  romantic  scenes,  of  which  he 
sometimes  heard  much.’ 

While  the  King  was  at  Cuffnells,  near  the  end  of  1804,  he 
told  Mr.  Rose  that  he  had  nearly  lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye, 
and  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  could  read  a 
newspaper  by  candlelight  with  any  spectacles  he  could  get. 
(Ibid.,  p.  196.)  The  King’s  blindness  soon  after  this  time  be¬ 
came  so  confirmed,  that  the  speech  at  the  beginning  of  1805 
was  the  last  which  he  delivered  to  Parliament  in  person. 

IVIr.  Rose’s  papers  contain  nothing  relative  to  the  short-lived 
reconciliation  of  Pitt  with  Addington,  or  to  the  resolution  for 
impeaching  Lord  Melville,  and  the  other  events  of  the  Session 
of  1805;  but  he  has  left  a  record  of  a  visit  to  Weymouth  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  of  the  result  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  attempt 
to  induce  the  King  to  consent  to  a  negotiation  for  strengthening 

*  Lord  Wellesley  did  not  reach  England,  on  his  return  from 
Indio,  till  the  end  of  1805. 
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his  Ministry.  The  King  told  Mr.  Rose  that  Mr.  Pitt  (who 
was  still  at  Weynoouth)  had  made  very  strong  representations 
to  him  on  the  necessity  of  strengthening  his  government  by  the 
accession  of  persons  from  the  parties  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr. 
Fox,  but  that  he  was  persuaded  there  was  no  necessity  for  such 
a  junction;  that  affairs  on  tire  Continent  wore  a  favourable 
appearance,  and  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  as  good  parlia¬ 
mentary  support  as  in  the  previous  Session.  Mr.  Rose  replied 
that  in  the  next  Session  the  Government  would  be  compelled 
to  propose  new  taxes,  which  would  try  their  strength  far  more 
than  any  measure  of  the  preceding  Session.  He  expressed 
moreover  his  conviction  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  was  prevented  by  ill¬ 
ness  from  attending  the  House  during  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
Government  must  break  down. 

‘I  had  not  the  good  fortune,  however,  to  make  any  impression 
whatever  on  his  Majesty ;  on  the  contrary,  I  found  him  infinitely 
more  impracticable  on  the  point  than  last  year  when  at  Cufifnells. 
He  then  would  have  consented  to  admitting  as  many  of  the  two 
parties  before  mentioned  as  Mr.  Pitt  should  desire,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  only  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  would  not  object  even  to  him  if  employed 
on  a  foreign  mission,  or  in  any  situation  that  would  not  render  his 
readmission  to  the  Privy  Council  necessary,  as  appears  by  my  notes 
written  at  that  time.  But  now  the  King  states  a  positive  determina¬ 
tion  against  taking  a  single  individual  from  the  Opposition  into  the 
Administration,  observing,  in  a  manner  that  precluded  any  reply, 

“  He  could  not  trust  them,  and  they  could  have  no  confidence  in 
“  him  and  added,  “  he  was  sure  there  was  no  necessity.”  To 
which  I  could  only  answer,  I  hoped  most  sincerely  his  Majesty  would 
not  find  himself  under  a  mistake,  but  that  1  felt  it  my  duty  to  say  I 
saw  the  matter  in  a  less  promising  light,  and  that  it  appeared  to  me 
to  be  infinitely  better  for  his  Majesty  to  admit  of  a  moderate  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  objected,  with  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  head 
of  the  Administration,  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  possess  his 
Majesty’s  confidence,  than  to  have  the  whole  forced  upon  him  by  a 
struggle  in  Parliament,  and  a  complete  change  in  his  Majesty's  con¬ 
fidential  servants  effected.  To  this  he  would  not  listen  at  all,  con¬ 
sidering  it  a  visionary  apprehension. 

*  On  revolving  in  my  mind  all  that  passed  in  this  conversation, 
which  lasted  very  nearly  two  hours  without  interruption,  1  have  a 
perfect  conviction  that  the  positive  determination  now  formed  by  the 
King  against  admitting  a  single  man  from  the  Opposition  into  Go¬ 
vernment,  so  directly  contrary  to  the  sentiments  he  repeatedly  stated 
to  me  twelve  months  ago,  has  arisen  from  representations  that  have 
been  made  to  him  very  lately,  and  from  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  not  to  be  mistaken.  1  have  a  firm  persuasion  that  Lord 
Ilawkesbury  effected  the  change  in  his  Msijesty’s  opinions,  aided 
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Mr.  Pitt  only  survived  this  abortive  attempt  to  strengthen 
his  Government  by  a  few  months.  On  the  23rd  of  January, 
1806,  he  died  at  his  house  at  Putney,  and  his  own  dissolution 
was  instantly  followed  by  that  of  his  Government.  Mr.  Rose 
confirms  the  authentic  account,  given  in  Lord  Malmesbury’s 
*  Memoirs,’  of  his  patriotic  exclamation  on  his  death-bed. 

'  He  saw  no  one  after  the  Bishop  [Totnline]  had  taken  notes  of  his 
last  desires,  but  Lady  Hester  [Stanhope],  who  went  to  his  bedside  in 
the  evening.  He  at  first  did  not  know  her,  but  afterwards  he  did 
and  blessed  her.  Nor  did  he  utter  another  word,  except  that  about 
half  an  hour  before  he  breathed  his  last  the  servant  heard  him  say,  . 
“  My  country,  oh,  my  country  !”’  p.  233.) 

Mr.  Rose  attributes  Mr.  Pitt’s  premature  death,  at  the  age 
of  forty-seven,  in  a  greater  degree  to  labour  and  anxiety,  and 
in  a  less  degree  to  physical  weakness  and  decay,  than  we  believe 
the  facts  to  warrant. 

‘  Mr.  Pitt  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country  as  much 
ns  Lord  Nelson  did.  I  foresaw  what  he  would  have  to  encounter 
when  he  undertook  the  Government  in  1804;  that  the  whole  weight  of 
it  falling,  as  it  inevitably  would  do,  upon  him,  would  be  too  much  for 
his  health  and  strengtii  to  stand.  lie  bore  up,  however,  under  all 
the  incredible  fatigue  that  he  underwent  in  the  conduct  of  his  own 
department,  and  of  the  War  and  Foreign  Departments,  occasionally 
assisting  in  those  of  the  Commander-in-chief  and  the  Admiralty, 
beyond  my  utmost  hopes;  and  although  he  was  sometimes  indis¬ 
posed  (seldom  indeed  for  a  long  interval  without  taking  cordial 
medicines),  he  was,  when  at  Cufihells  in  September  last,  and  when  I 
left  him  at  Weymouth  in  the  same  month,  apparently  as  well,  or 
nearly  so,  as  I  ever  saw  him  :  and  from  all  I  heard  there  was  no 
failure  in  his  health  till  the  beginning  of  December,  when,  more 
from  precaution  than  any  other  cause,  he  was  advised  to  go  to  Bath, 
some  symptoms  of  the  gout  having  appeared.  The  waters  there 
almost  immediately  threw  the  gout  into  his  right  foot,  and  soon  after 
into  the  left ;  but  on  receiving  the  account  of  the  armistice  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  gout  quitted  the  extremities,  and  he  fell  into 
a  debility  which  continually  increased  until  it  deprived  the  world  of 

*  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  ‘  A  brief  examination  into  the  Increase  of 
‘  the  Revenue,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  during 
‘  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,’  published  in  1806,  Mr.  Rose  like¬ 
wise  bears  witness  to  the  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  continued 
till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  to  obtain  the  King’s  consent 
to  the  admission  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  into  his  Adminis¬ 
tration.  (P.  108.) 
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the  man  who  appeared  to  have  been  born  to  save  it  The  physicians 
were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  died  merely  from  a  decay,  atid  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  in  any  of  the  vital  parts.’  {Ibid.,  p.  234.) 

The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Rose  on  Mr.  Pitt’s  character 
deserve  extraction  at  length,  as  being  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
who,  though  he  may  have  been  partial  from  friendship,  was 
nevertheless  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  his 
description. 

‘  With  respect  to  Mr.  Pitt,  I  can  say  with  the  sincerest  truth  that 
in  an  intercourse  almost  uninterrupted  during  more  than  twenty 
years,  I  never  saw  him  once  out  of  temper,  nor  did  ever  one  un¬ 
pleasant  sentence  pass  between  us ;  of  which  I  verily  believe  there 
have  been  few,  very  few,  so  remarkable  instances,  where  two  persons 
have  had  the  same  constant  intercourse  on  public  affairs  (in  times 
too  of  the  most  trying  difficulties  respecting  finances,  internal  go¬ 
vernment,  and  foreign  politics),  without  the  slightest  disagreement 
having  occurred,  or  a  harsh,  or  even,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
a  hasty  word  used. 

*  His  talents,  the  quickness  of  his  perception,  almost  intuitive,  his 
discerning  judgment,  the  firmness  of  his  mind,  which  secured  to  him 
the  fullest  advantage  of  that  discernment  in  cases  of  the  extremest 
public  dangers  and  calamities,  such  as  indeed  had  never  occurred 
since  the  Revolution  [of  1638],  namely,  the  democratical  exertions, 
prepared  to  be  supported  by  an  immense  armed  force,  influenced  by 
meetings,  public  and  private,  of  those  of  the  most  dangerous  prin¬ 
ciples  and  active  minds,  as  well  as  by  libels  of  a  treasonable  nature, 
the  mutiny  of  the  fleet,  the  stoppage  of  the  banks,  famine  in  the 
country,  invasion  threatened  by  an  immense  force  of  the  enemy, 
brought  down  to  their  coast,  opposite  to  ours,  with  ships  collected 
sufficient  to  transport  them.  In  short,  no  danger,  however  great, 
ever  dismayed  him  or  deprived  him  of  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  quickness  of  his  conception.  A  certain  shyness  or  reserve  with 
persons  he  had  little  or  no  acqnaintance  with,  and  his  general  car¬ 
riage  (walking  remarkably  upright)  were  by  many  mistaken  for 
pride,  of  which  he  had  as  little  as  almost  any  gentleman  I  ever  knew ; 
for  in  families,  or  with  people  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  his 
address  and  manner  were  the  easiest  and  most  pleasant  possible. 
His  temper,  as  I  before  observed,  the  sweetest  I  think  I  ever  knew, 
on  no  occasion  ruffled  by  any  dangers,  difficulties,  or  unpleasant  oc¬ 
currences,  except  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  undoubtedly  he 
sometimes,  under  considerable  provocation,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  ; 
and  when  he  did  it  was  with  wonderful  effect,  for  his  eloquence  was 
tremendous  as  well  as  persuasive.  Few  could  know  him  as  well  as 
myself.  From  Christmas  1783  .to  the  time  of  his  dissolution,  I  was 
in  constant  habits  of  the  warmest  affection  and  friendship,  ns  well  as 
business  with  him.  Hardly  three  days  passed  without  my  seeing 
him  throughout  that  period,  except  during  the  five  or  six  weeks  in 
the  summer,  and  the  three  weeks  at  Christmas,  which  1  used  to 
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.  spend  at  Cuffnells  in  the  year.  He  hardly  ever  had  the  slightes); 
thought  about  himself,  his  mind  was  wholly  occupied  with  his  country. 
His  most  uncommon  share  of  good-nature  occasioned  his  giving  way 

"sometimes  to  solicitations  he  should  have  resisted,  especially  with 
regard  to  peerages,  of  which  he  was  liberal  to  a  most  unfortunate 
extent ;  but  so  far  from  gaining  political  strength  thereby,  I  am 
perfectly  sure  he  suflFered  by  them,  for  it  frequently  happened  that 
an  enemy  was  chosen  in  the  room  of  the  newly  created  peer.  In  the 
administration  of  finances,  and  in  the  management  of  the  public 
purse,  it  is  not  possible  any  one  could  be  more  entirely  pure  and  dis¬ 
interested.  He  abolished  all  contracts  whatever,  all  purchases  by 
commission,  all  private  distributions  of  loan,  and  every  other  species 
of. money  influence,  which  was  in  truth  at  my  solicitation.  He 
abolished  also  the  sinecure  employments  in  the  customs,  numerous 
and  valuable.  He  established  a  sinking  fund  in  the  year  1786  (when 
the  finances  were  in  so  wretched  a  state  that  no  other  man  would 
have  entertained  a  thought  of  the  kind),  which  amounts  now  to  more 
than  eight  millions  a  year,  and  which  in  no  public  exigency  would 
he  allow  to  be  touched.  These  are  only  some  of  his  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  and  measures  of  domestic  policy.  In  foreign  politics  he  was 
intelligent,  able,  and  indefatigable.  I  have  heard  several  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  say  they  would  rather  discuss  intricate  matters 
with  him  than  with  any  other  man  they  ever  knew  ;  particularly 
Count  Woronzow,  who  I  verily  believe  laments  his  loss  most  deeply. 
The  last  union  of  Austria  and  Sweden  with  Russia,  in  which  Prussia 
had  actually  undertaken  to  join,  w'as  accomplished  absolutely  by  him¬ 
self,  and  would  have  saved  Europe,  almost  to  a  certainty,  if  it  had 
not  been  defeated  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  Austrian  armies.  The  efiect  of  these  miscar¬ 
riages  has  been  already  truly  stated  to  have  occasioned  his  death.’ 
\lbid.,  pp.  234.  259.) 

The  ministerial  revolution  which  ensued  upon  the  death  of 
Ikir.  Pitt,  is  described  by  Mr.  Rose  in  the  following  terms :  — 

‘Jan.  23.  1806.  The  Cabinet  this  day  communicated  to  the  King 
their  unanimous  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible,  by  any  acqui¬ 
sition  to  the  present  Government,  to  form  an  Administration  that 
could  have  a  prospect  of  carrying  on  the  public  business  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis ;  and  therefore  recommended  to  his  Majesty  most  earnestly 
to  send  for  Lord  Grenville,  in  order  to  take  his  advice  about  forming 
a  new  one.  In  the  evening  Lord  Hawkesbury  said  the  King  had 
received  th.e  communication  with  perfect  temper  and  coolness,  that 
his  Majesty  saw'  the  necessity  for  following  the  advice  offered  to  him, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  admit  of  such  an  Administration  as 
should  be  recommended  to  him,  without  any  exclusion.  The  promp¬ 
titude  with  which  that  determination  is  taken  may,  I  think,  lead  to 
a  suspicion  in  some  minds  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  made  nil  tlie  exer¬ 
tions  he  stated  to  his  friends  he  had  done,  for  prevailing  with  the 
King  to  admit  Mr.  Fox  to  his  counsels  ;  the  certainty  of  whieb, 
however,  is  as  clear  to  me  as  my  own  existence.’  {Ibid.,  p.  236.) 
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The  inconsistency  in  the  King’s  conduct  here  indicated  is  more 
{^parent  than  real.  He  resisted  as  long  as  he  was  able  ;  and, 
when  resistance  was  impossible,  he  yielded.  If  Mr.  Pitt  had 
taken  Mr.  Rose’s  advice  in  1804/ and  had  declined  to  form  a- 
Ministry  when  the  King  refused  to  admit  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord 
Grenville  refused  to  join,  his  Majesty  would  doubtless  have 
accepted  the  terms  to  which  he  submitted  in  1806. 

Among  Mr.  Rose’s  papers  are  two  letters  from  Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs,  and  one  from  Mr.  Perceval,  written  in  September  and 
October,  1806;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  answer  to  the 
Report  of  the  Four  Lords  on  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
composed  by  Mr.  Perceval,  and  was  revised  by  him,  in  concert 
with  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Pluraer.*  There  is  likewise- a 
letter  from  Mr.  Canning,  of  February  1807,  relative  to  the 
offer  for  a  junction,  made  to  him  by  Lord  Grenville  in  the 
summer  of  1806.  The  Administration  of  1806  consisted  of 
three  sections,  namely,  the  friends  of  Lord  Grenville,  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Addington.  The 
Pittites  were  altogether  excluded.  When  Mr.  Fox’s  life  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  Lord  Grenville  opened,  through  Lord 
Wellesley,  a  negotiation  with  Mr.  Canning  for  his  accession  to 
the  Ministry.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  intended,  if  he  had 
lived,  to  bring  Mr.  Canning  into  his  cabinet  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy.f  Lord  Grenville’s  original  offer  was,  a  cabinet  office  for 
Mr.  Canning  himself,  and  a  legal  ap[)ointraent  for  Mr.  Perceval. 
To  this  was  subsequently  added  a  Privy  Councillor’s  office  for 
a  person  to  be  named  by  Mr.  Canning.  The  proposal  was 
declined  by  !Mr.  Canning,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  com¬ 
prehend  a  sufficient  number  of  the  Pittite  party.J 

Mr.  Rose’s  papers*  contain  much  authentic  information  relative 
to  the  differences  in  the  Cabinet  during  the  summer  of  1809, 
caused  by  the  desire  of  Mr.  Canning  to  effect  the  removal  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  from  the  War  Department,  and  his  pre¬ 
tensions  to  become  Prime  Minister  upon  the  resignation  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland. 


*  See  Ed.  Rev.  vol.  cix.  p.  167. 

t  Mr.  Rose,  who  heard  this  statement  at  the  time  from  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne,  disbelieved  it.  He  thinks  that  so  sudden  an  advancement 
would  have  been  generally  disapproved,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  not 
have  committed  an  act  of  such  infatuation  (Ibid.,  p.  249.).  It  is 
nevertheless  confirmed  by  Lord  Malmesbury  (‘  Diaries,’  vol.  iv. 
p.  343.). 

$  Rose,  vol.  ii.  p.  311.  ‘  George  Canning  and  his  Times,’ by 

Stapleton  (1859),  p.  96-102.  ‘Lord  Malmesbury’s  Diaries,’  voL  iv, 
p.  354. 
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‘  The  important  point’  (says  Mr.  Rose)  *  to  which  the  breach  that 
bad  unhappily  taken  place  was  to  be  imputed  was  the  claim  of 
Mr.  Canning  to  be  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  attainable 
only  by  his  being  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.’  {Ibid.,  p.  376.) 

His  objection  to  Lord  Castlereagh  bad,  according  tx>  Lord 
Malnaesbury,  taken  its  origin  in  a  proceeding  relative  to  the 
convention  of  Cintra,  in  November,  1808,  of  which  Mr.  Rose 
gives  the  following  account :  — 

‘  Respecting  that  transaction  itself  Mr.  Canning  certainly  had  just 
and  strong  ground  of  complaint  against  his  colleagues.  He  was  in 
Leicestershire  when  the  account  of  it  arrived,  and,  without  waiting 
for  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  they  sent  off  the  son  of  Sir  Hugh 
Dalrymple,  who  brought  the  account,  with  an  unqualified  approbation 
of  the  measure ;  and  Mr.  Canning  arrived  in  town  just  in  time  to 
have  Captain  Dalrymple  stopped  by  telegraph  on  the  road  to  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  brought  back  to  London,  when  a  qualified  censure  was 
expressed  on  the  Convention.’  {Ibid.,  p.  380.) 

The  following  report  of  a  confidential  conversation  with  Lord 
Camden  in  October,  1809,  on  the  causes  of  the  recent  duel 
between  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  shows  that  the 
concealment  from  Lord  Castlereagh  of  the  intention  to  remove 
him  from  the  War  Department  was  intentional,  but  that  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  not  Mr.  Canning,  was  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it 

*  Lord  Camden  admits  the  communication  to  have  been  made  to 
him  as  early  as  Mr.  Canning  states,  the  end  of  April ;  but  so  far  from 
his  being  at  liberty  to  acquaint  Lord  Castlereagh  with  it  it  was 
made  to  him  under  the  most  solemn  injunction  of  secrecy,  respecting 
which  he  was  so  uneasy  that,  on  the  29th  of  June,  he  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  know  whether  he  was  in  any  mistake  about  that ; 
to  which  the  Duke  answered  the  same  day  be  was  not,  stating  that 
he  had  most  strongly  enjoined  him  to  secrecy,  in  the  hope  that 
matters  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  anything 
being  said  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  subject ;  his  Grace  taking 
upon  himself,  in  the  clearest  terms,  whatever  blame  might  attach  to 
the  concealment.  A  further  correspondence  took  place  between 
Lord  Camden  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  July,  begun  by  the  latter 
on  the  same  subject ;  his  Grace  continuing  to  press  for  silence  on  it 
till  the  end  of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  on  the  same  ground  as 
before.  And  at  length,  when  the  disclosure  became  indispensably 
necessary.  Lord  Camden  made  it  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  7th  of 
September,  without,  however,  letting  him  know  how  early  the  matter 
had  been  decided  on,  not  conceiving  it  necessary  tl>at  his  Lordship’s 
feelings  should  be  wounded  by  a  knowledge  that  his  removal  from 
office  iiad  been  acquiesced  in  by  his  colleagues  before  the  expedition 
had  been  set  on  foot,  and  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  conduct  the 
whole  of  it  when  his  official  death-warrant  was  in  their  possession. 
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‘  Lord  Castlereagh  having  thus  been  led  to  believe  that  the  measure 
was  only  now  adopted  to  strengthen  the  Government,  agreed  to 
resign,  and  declined  to  accept  any  other  office  offered  to  him.  Lord 
Camden  having  pressed  his  own  upon  him,  the  Presidentship  of  the 
Council :  and  it  was  not  till  Lord  Castlereagh  was  shown  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Mr.  Canning  by  Mr.  Perceval  that  he  expressed  any 
resentment  or  uncomfortable  feeling  on  the  subject.  It  was  from 
that  be  learned  bow  early  his  removal  had  been  consented  to  by  his 
Majesty  and  by  his  colleagues,  and  it  was  in  that  he  met  with 
passages  which  induced  him  to  challenge  Mr.  Canning ;  a  proceeding 
which  I  still  think,  even  admitting  some  misconception  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  his  lordship  was  utterly  unjustified  in  adopt¬ 
ing.’  {Ibid.,  p.  421.) 

‘  I  omitted  to  mention  that  from  the  time  Mr.  Perceval  showed 
Lord  Castlereagh  the  correspondence,  from  whence  he  learned  how 
early  his  removal  from  the  Secretaryship  had  been  acquiesced  in  by 
his  colleagues,  he  had  broken  off  all  intercourse  with  Lord  Camden, 
notwithstanding  the  very  near  connexion  between  them*;  and  that 
the  latter  had  originally  introduced  him  into  political  life,  by  making 
him  his  principal  secretary  in  Ireland,  and  most  closely  uniting  him¬ 
self  with  him  ever  since.  Indeed,  during  the  course  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  which  now  creates  the  separation  he  had  repeatedly  expressed 
his  anxious  desire  to  resign  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  to  him,  or 
to  make  his  resignation  of  that  high  office  subservient  to  some  other 
arrangement  that  might  better  suit  his  Lordship’s  views  or  wishes.’ 
{Ibid.,  p.  424.) 

After  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  remaining 
Ministers  obtained  with  difficulty  permission  to  make  overtures 
to  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville.  It  seems  that  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  in  consequence  doubtless  of  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  had  pressed  the  slight  relaxation  in  favour  of  the  Catholics 
in  1807,  was  more  displeasing  to  the  King  than  Lord  Grey. 
The  King  repeatedly  told  Mr.  Rose  in  the  years  1808-9,  that 
Lord  Grenville  was  even  more  offensive  to  him  than  Mr.  Fox 
ever  was.  (Ibid.,  p.  390.) 

The  advice  given  by  Mr.  Perceval  to  the  King  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  is  highly  honourable  to  him,  and  shows  that  he  did  not 
intend  the  overture  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  to  be  a  mere 
piece  of  acting. 

‘  Mr.  Perceval  told  me  that  in  the  conversations  he  had  with  the 
King  he  dissuaded  him  earnestly  from  calling  upon  his  new  Ministers, 
if  they  should  come  into  his  service,  to  give  any  pledge  against 


*  Robert,  first  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  married  first  Sarah, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  secondly  Frances,  daughter  of 
Earl  Camden,  and  sister  of  John,  first  Marquis  Camden.  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  the  issue  of  the  first  marriage. 
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bringing  forward  the  Catholic  question,  as  it  would  be  utterly  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  do  so  without  an  absolute  abandonment  of 
character  with  the  public.  That  the  best  security  his  Majesty  could 
have  in  the  present  state  of  things  against  that  question  being  carried 
would  be  the  mixture  of  those  who  must  continue  to  be  against  it, 
being  a  part  of  the  new  Government.  On  which  hope  the  King  at 
length  agreed  to  rest ;  but  gave  strong  assurances  that  he  would 
rather  abandon  his  throne  than  consent  to  Catholic  emancipation.’ 
{Ibid.,  p.  395.) 

The  peremptory  refusal  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  to 
negotiate  with  Mr.  Perceval  was  naturally  unpalatable  to  many 
of  their  followers.  Sheridan,  whom  Mr.  Rose  met  about  this 
time  at  a  public  dinner  in  the  city,  expressed  his  feelings  openly 
on  the  subject : 

‘  He  blamed  the  conduct  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  and 
said  that  they  had  given  the  Government  very  great  advantage  by 
it :  lamented  that  Lord  Grey  had  nut  asked  an  audience  of  the  King ; 
and  expressed  a  most  decided  opinion  of  the  folly  and  madness  of 
again  stirring  the  Catholic  question  during  the  King’s  life,  as  well  as 
the  cruelty,  adding  that  the  two  peers  had  had  a  pretty  good  assurance 
of  the  feelings  of  the  country  upon  it.’  {Ibid.,  p.  420.) 

When  Mr.  Perceval’s  Ministry  was  in  process  of  formation, 
the  oflBce  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  offered  to  Mr. 
Rose ;  Avho,  after  taking  time  to  consider,  refused  it,  chiefly 
because  he  considered  it  above  his  powers  of  parliamentary 
debate  (Ibid.,  p.  412,  414,  423).  It  was  offered  at  the  same 
time  to  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Milnes,  and  refused  by  both. 

Mr.  Rose* bestows  high  praise  upon  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Perceval  conducted  the  proceedings  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Regency  at  the  end  of  1810. 

‘Throughout  the  whole  of  the  debate — not  indeed  in  this  instance 
only,  but  in  every  stage  of  the  Regency  business,  from  the  first  in¬ 
troduction  of  it — Mr.  Perceval  has  conducted  himself  with  a  degree 
of  talent,  manliness,  temper,  and  perseverance  equal  to  anything  I 
ever  witnessed  in  Parliament,  except  that  in  eloquence  he  fell  some¬ 
what  short  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox ;  but  upon  the  whole,  combining 
all  points,  1  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  I  think  Mr.  Pitt,  if  he 
had  been  living,  could  hardly  have  produced  more  complete  effect. 
Mr.  Perceval’s  ability  and  his  conduct,  in  all  respects,  have  forced 
from  his  enemies  an  applause  and  approbation  hardly  ever  bestowed 
by  political  adversaries.’  {Ibid.,  p.  472.) 

The  Bill  constituting  the  Prince  of  Wales  Regent,  received 
the  royal  assent,  by  the  Great  Seal,  on  the  5th  February,  1811. 
On  the  27th  January  the  physicians  were  confident  of  the  King’s 
ultimate  recovery,  though  uncertain  as  to  the  period ;  and  on 
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the  Ist  of  February,  in  an  interview  of  the  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Liverpool  with  the  King,  his  Majesty  inquired  whether  the 
Prince  of  Wales  intended  to  change  the  Government.  In 
answer  to  this  question  Lord  Eldon  stated  that,  from  the  best 
information  which  Ministers  could  obtain,  they  believed  this  to 
be  his  intention.  The  King  replied  that  he  would  restore  his 
present  servants,  but  he  wished  to  have  time,  requesting  that 
he  might  not  be  brought  forward  too  soon.  With  this  prospect 
of  the  King’s  speedy  recovery,  the  Prince  of  Wales  abandoned 
the  design  which  he  had  formed  for  a  change  of  Administration, 
and,  communicated  his  decision  to  Lord  Grenville  before  the 
passing  of  the  Regency  Rill.  From  this  period  to  the  end  of 
^Ir.  Hose’s  life  in  1818,  his  papers  contain  nothing  which  re¬ 
quires  notice. 

Of  Mr.  Rose  himself,  this  publication  gives  a  favourable  im¬ 
pression.  He  made  his  way  in  the  official  world  substantially 
by  his  industry,  ability,  and  knowledge  of  financial  affairs.  He 
formed  no  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  own  powers :  when  raised 
to  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Shelburne,  he  refused  to  sit  in  Parliament,  and 
when  offered  the  oflSce  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
1809,  by  Mr.  Perceval,  he  declined  it,  from  a  distrust  of  his 
capacity  for  Parliamentary  debate.  As  the  supporter  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  held  office  during  a  large  part  of  his  life ;  but  he  can¬ 
not  be  accused  of  seeking  it  with  avidity.  He  did  his  best  in 
1804  to  induce  Mr.  Pitt,  by  calculations  of  the  probable 
strength  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
abandon  his  intention  of  forming  a  Government,* when  he  was 
unable  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr. 
Fox — advice  which  the  event  proved  to  have  been  wise  and 
patriotic.  He  was  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  at  the  time  when 
the  Government  was  to  a  great  extent  earned  on,  in  detail,  by 
a  series  of  bargains  with  the  patrons  of  close  boroughs ;  but 
subject  to  this  condition,  his  official  conduct  seems  to  have  been 
pure  and  straightforward.  He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  he  was  in  confidential 
intercourse  with  other  leading  Ministers  of  the  Pittite  con¬ 
nexion.  Hence,  the  diary,  in  which  he  recorded  the  events 
and  conversations  of  the  day,  contains,  (as  our  extracts  have 
shown)  valuable  and  authentic  materials  with  respect  to  the 
springs  and  motives  of  ministerial  changes  which  were  unknown 
to  the  contemporary  public.  As  such,  it  will  always  possess  a 
historical  value.  Ilis  Observations  on  Mr.  Fox’s  Historical 
work,  of  which  there  are  reviews  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  in  the 
14th  and  18th  volumes  of  this  Journal,  are  now  nearly  for- 
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gotten.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  papers  have  been  edited 
in  so  slovenly  and  unintelligent  a  manner.  We  have  not  thought 
it  worth  while  to  interrupt  the  course  of  our  remarks,  to  point 
out  Mr.  Leveson  Vernon  Harcourt’s  blunders;  but  in  con¬ 
clusion  we  shall  insert  a  short  selection  from  them  at  the  foot  of 
the  page.* 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  308.,  for  *  Mr.  Riley  Addington  ’  read  ‘  Mr.  Hiley 
Addington.’ 

Yol.  i.  p.  393. :  the  editor,  in  speaking  of  the  Catholic  question 
and  of  the  motives  for  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation  in  1801,  has  this 
passage : 

‘  It  is  probable  that  the  report  then  current  was  correct,  and  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  the  person  who  introduced  the  question  into 
the  Cabinet ;  not  from  any  hostility  to  the  Church  of  England,  of 
which  there  is  no  ground  w'hatever  to  suspect  him,  but  because, 
having  been  employed  to  bring  about  the  Union,  in  his  anxiety  to 
accomplish  the  task  assigned  to  him  he  had  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  discretion  and  encouraged  hopes  which  he  was  not  authorised  to 
inspire.’ 

What  the  report  then  current  was,  we  know  not;  but  as  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  under  Mr.  Pitt’s 
Ministry,  and  was  not  a  Cabinet  Minister,  it  is  clear  that  be  could 
not  have  introduced  a  measure  into  the  Cabinet.  The  correspondence 
in  the  Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh  collections  shows  plainly  that 
Catholic  emancipation  was  considered  both  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the  natural  and  almost  necessary  sequel  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Rose’s  *  Diary  ’  likewise  proves  that  this  opinion  was 
deliberately  entertained  by  the  larger  and  abler  portion  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
Cabinet.  There  is,  moreover,  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  Lord  Castlereagh  at  all  exceeded  their  instructions 
from  the  Cabinet,  in  the  assurances  which  they  gave  to  the  Irish 
Catholics  during  the  pendency  of  the  question  of  Union. 

Vol.  i.  p.  312.:  Lord  Eldon  is  described  in  Mr.  Rose’s  ‘Diary  ’  as 
having  to  resign  the  Chief  Secretaryship  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
Read  Chief  Justiceship. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  402. :  Mr.  Thornton  mentioned  ‘  his  relation,  Mr.  Mills, 

‘  member  for  Pontefract,  as  a  man  likely  to  be  useful  in  office ;  a 
‘remarkably  eloquent  young  man,  certainly.’  Read  Mr.  ^lilnes, 
father  of  the  present  member  for  Pontefract. 

VoL  ii.  p.  406.:  Lord  Bathurst  informed  Mr.  Rose  that  ‘he  had 
‘  appointed  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  first  courier  of  Lord  Harrowby’s,  to  be 
‘  his  official  under-secretary,’  Read  cousin.  Mr.  William  Hamilton 
filled  the  office  of  Under  Secretary  in  the  Foreign  Office  with  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  he  was  afterwards  the  British  Minister  at  Naples ;  and  he 
was  well  known,  till  the  close  of  his  life  in  1859,  as  one  of  the  most 
active  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  an  enlightened  con¬ 
noisseur  of  classical  antiquities. 
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Art.  III. —  Histoire  de  la  Reunion  de  la  Lorraine  d  la  France. 

Par  M.  le  Comte  D’Haussonville.  4  vola.  Paris :  1859. 

■A/T  D’Haussonville  is  well  known  in  Europe  as  one  of  the 
*  most  firm  and  courageous  adherents  to  the  cause  of 
constitutional  freedom  in  France;  his  descent  from  an  ancient . 
family  of  Lorraine  has  led  him  to  study  the  annals  of  that 
province  with  care,  and  to  feel  a  cultivated  sympathy  with 
the  eventful  history  of  his  native  soil.  Accordingly,  as  might 
be  anticipated,  this  is  a  book  of  no  common  merit  and  in¬ 
terest.  Though  its  subject  is  one  that  tempts  to  episode,  it 
displays,  for  the  most  part,  the  lucid  arrangement  which  cha¬ 
racterises  the  great  historians  of  France ;  it  describes  per¬ 
sonages  and  occurrences  with  considerable  skill,  if  not  with 
striking  genius  and  insight ;  it  notes  accurately  the  causes 
of  the  events  it  details,  without  indulging  in  tedious  philoso¬ 
phising  ;  and  if  it  does  not  evince  great  originality  and  power,  it 
abounds  in  proofs  of  thought  and  research.  The  style  is 
uniformly  copious,  easy,  and  graceful;  and  though  it  seems  to 
us  slightly  wanting  in  animation,  it  never  loses  the  tone  of 
dignity  and  simplicity.  In  short,  this  work  has  been  written 
on  sound  principles ;  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  exhaust  the 
particular  subject  and  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  French 
literature.  At  the  present  time  the  interest  of  the  acquisition  of 
Lorraine  is  increased  by  more  recent  annexations  to  the  French 
territory,  and  by  the  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  ‘  natural 
*  frontiers ;’  for  none  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  which  have 
successively  been  absorbed  by  France,  maintained  their  inde¬ 
pendence  longer,  or  defended  it  more  stoutly,  than  the  ancient 
territories  of  that  illustrious  House. 

The  history  of  Lorraine  in  the  feudal  ages  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  work ;  but  M.  D’Haussonville 
has  condensed  it  in  an  appendix,  which  is  not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  these  volumes.  On  the  final  division  of 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  Lorraine  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Lothaire, —  a  fragment  of  that  part  of  his  heritage  which  lay 
between  the  frontiers  of  Charles  and  Louis.  From  Lothaire 
it  passed  to  the  House  of  Franconia,  and  Henry  the  Third, 
the  greatest  monarch  of  that  House,  assigned  it  to  Duke 
Gerard  of  Alsace,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  German  empire. 
After  having  ruled  Lorraine  for  several  centuries,  the  line 
of  Gerard  ended  in  a  daughter,  Isabella,  whose  marriage 
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with  Rene,  Duke  of  Bar,  united  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and 
Bar  in  their  offspring,  Lorraine  being  held  from  the  emperors 
of  Germany,  and  Bar  being  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  France,  the 
dukes  of  Lorraine  from  this  time  became  more  or  less  involved 
in  the  disputes  of  these  powerful  rivals,  though  with  re¬ 
markable  wisdom  and  skill  they  usually  managed  to  stand  in 
neutrality  between  them.  Rene  the  Second,  however,  —  the 
King  of  the  Troubadours, — one  of  the  most  interesting  figures 
of  the  middle  ages,  inclined  upon  the  whole  to  the  side  of  France ; 
he  was  the  ally  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  in  his  wars  with  Charles 
the  Bold,  and  the  people  of  Lorraine  long  related  with  pride 
how  he  had  scattered  the  chivalry  of  Burgundy  at  Morat,  and 
had  mourned  over  the  corpse  of  Charles  before  the  walls  of 
Nancy.  From  Rene  descended  Anthony  the  Good,  who  was 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  aided  him  in 
his  Italian  wars ;  and  as  the  first  Duke  of  Guise  was  the  brother 
of  this  prince,  the  connexion  between  the  Houses  of  Valois 
and  Lorraine  became  more  direct  from  this  period.  In  1542 
Duke  Anthony  obtained  from  Charles  the  Fifth  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  independence  of  Lorraine ;  and  before  his  death 
he  sent  his  eldest  son  to  be  educated  under  the  eye  of  Francis 
the  First.  Charles  the  Third  of  Lorraine  was  the  heir  of  this 
duke,  and  when  war  broke  out  between  France  and  the  empire 
in  1552,  he  was  brought,  being  still  a  child,  by  the  Guises  to 
Paris,  and  spent  his  early  youth  under  their  guardianship.  In 
1559  the  bishopricks  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which,  although 
situated  in  the  midst  of  Lorraine,  had  remained  ecclesiastical 
fiefs  of  the  empire,  were  annexed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Chateau  Cambresis.  The  work  of  M.  D’Haussonville  com¬ 
mences  from  this  period,  which  he  regards  as  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  final  annexation  consummated  nearly  two  centuries 
later.  At  this  time  Charles  the  Third  was  still  in  Paris,  in  the 
midst  of  that  circle  of  ominous  splendour  which  gathered  round 
the  dark  Italian  queen  and  her  myrmidons  of  the  Houses  of 
Guise  and  Lorraine. 

M.  D’Haussonville’s  picture  of  Lorraine  at  this  period  is 
well  worth  the  reader’s  attention.  The  aspect  of  the  country 
was  that  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages, —  churches,  abbeys,  and 
castles  overlooking  towns  emerging  from  barbarism,  and  districts 
as  yet  scarcely  tamed  by  culture ;  but  for  the  time  the  national  or¬ 
ganisation  of  the  duchy  was  remarkable.  In  England,  in  France, 
in  Spain,  and  in  Germany  the  feudal  system  had  almost  died 
out ;  but  in  Lorraine  it  still  fiourisbed  in  full  vigour,  and  pene¬ 
trated  the  various  institutions  of  the  people.  The  dukes  of 
Lorraine,  though  recently  emancipated  from  the  German 
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empire,  still  stood  in  the  relation  of  vassals  to  the  crown 
of  France  for  the  duchy  of  Bar.  The  effect  of  this  long 
dependence  had  been  that  they  had  never  succeeded  in  subduing 
the  other  orders  of  the  state ;  and  the  old  gradations  of  mediaeval 
authority  still  shared  the  functions  of  government  with  them. 
When  a  duke  of  Lorraine  was  crowned  at  Nancy,  he  swore  in 
the  presence  of  the  estates  of  his  realm  that  he  would  maintain 
their  ancient  franchises ;  and  these  franchises  were  amply 
sufficient  to  form  a  real  check  upon  his  power.  The  dukes 
of  Lorraine  were  limited  in  their  prerogatives :  they  could  not 
make  laws  without  the  States-General,  their  armies  were 
merely  the  feudal  militia,  and  they  were  unable  to  impose 
taxes  without  the  assent  of  the  nobility.  The  Church,  also, 
was  very  powerful  in  Lorraine,  for  the  clergy  were  completely 
independent  of  the  crown,  they  held  their  lands  from  the  arch¬ 
bishops  of  Treves,  and  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  extended 
throughout  the  land.  As  for  the  noblesse  of  Lorraine,  as  in  all 
feudal  governments,  it  was  the  real  depository  of  the  sovereign 
power :  it  led  the  national  armies,  enacted  the  national  laws, 
exempted  itself  from  the  national  taxes,  imposed  them  at  its 
pleasure  on  the  Commons,  and,  as  was  the  case  in  all  the 
great  French  fiefs,  it  monopolised  the  secular  administration  of 
justice.  Beneath  this  nobility  grew  up  the  Tiers  £tat  of 
Lorraine  ;  but  though  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  powers 
above  them  secured  to  the  people  a  certain  measure  of  freedom, 
and  they  cherished  a  strong  love  for  their  country,  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  M.  D’Haussonville  gives  too  favourable  a 
picture  of  their  condition.  It  may  be  true  that  they  generally 
loved  their  sovereigns ;  that  they  appear  never  to  have  risen  up 
against  their  noblesse;  that  they  clung  to  the  idea  of  their 
national  existence ;  that  their  annals  do  not  record  such  scenes 
as  the  Jacquerie  or  Wat  Tyler’s  insurrection ;  and  that  the 
games  and  festivals  to  which  they  were  habituated  were  such  as 
are  natural  to  a  light-hearted  people.  But  they  were  ineligible 
to  any  high  offices  in  the  state ;  they  were  really  unrepresented 
in  the  States-General,  the  third  estate  in  that  assembly  being  an 
official  caste;  they  bore  the  entire  burden  of  taxation,  and 
justice  was  administered  to  them  by  a  seigneurie,  who,  as  these 
volumes  prove,  notoriously  perverted  it.  Under  this  system 
of  government,  though  feudalism  in  Lorraine  may  have  been 
less  odious  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  was  not  the  less  a 
severe  and  oppressive  yoke  upon  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of 
the  people. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  Third  of  Lorraine  extended  from 
1/559  to  1608.  He  was  eminently  gifted  with  the  prudence  and 
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sagacity  which  characterised  the  majority  of  his  predecessors. 
Brought  up,  as  he  had  been,  at  the  feet  of  Catherine  of  Medicis, 
of  Francis  of  Guise,  and  of  Cardinal  Charles, — and  within  the 
precincts  of  that  baleful  court,  ever  memorable  for  its  crimes, 
its  ambition,  and  its  bigotry, — he  might  well  have  imitated  at 
Nancy  the  policy  which  his  House  pursued  in  France.  It 
would  not  have  been  strange  had  he  proved  an  ambitious 
tyrant,  who  veiled  dark  schemes  of  personal  aggrandisement 
under  the  cloak  of  religion,  and  who  aimed  at  destroying  the 
limitations  of  his  power  in  the  flames  which  he  had  kindled 
in  the  name  of  the  Church.  But,  though  Charles  had  the 
ability  of  the  House  of  Gui^,  and  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  his  reign  attempted  stretches  of  arbitrary  power, 
he  was,  on  the  whole,  a  wise  and  tolerant  ruler,  and  saved 
Lorraine  from  the  fearful  scenes  which  made  France  an  Acel¬ 
dama  during  the  wars  of  religion.  Like  all  his  family  he 
was  a  strict  Catholic,  but  he  treated  his  Huguenot  subjects 
with  singular  lenity,  and  so  long  as  the  House  of  Valois  seemed 
destined  to  last,  he  abstained  from  mingling  in  the  intrigues 
against  it  which  the  Guises  planned  in  the  name  of  Catholicism. 
The  result  was  that,  while  France  was  tom  in  pieces  by  the 
evil  spirit  of  religious  discord,  while  the  massacre  of  Vassy 
followed  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  while  the  streets  of  Paris 
were’  red  with  the  blood  of  Saint  Bartholomew’s  day,  and 
Frenchmen  slaughtered  each  other  at  Jamac  and  Montcon- 
tour,  Lorraine  enjoyed  a  season  of  repose,  and  its  sovereign 
mled  a  united  people.  Under  this  mild  and  comparatively 
enlightened  government,  Lorraine  grew  apace  in  affluence,  its 
fairs  were  multiplied,  and  its  manufactures  flourishing,  and  its 
people  could  truly  boast,  that  while  famine  and  war  raged  out¬ 
side  their  frontiers,  ‘  their  garners  were  full  and  plenteous  with 
*all  manner  of  store,  and  that  there  was  no  leading  into  cap- 
*  tivity  or  complaining  in  their  streets.’ 

Eventually,  however,  Charles  the  Third  was  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  into  which  France  her¬ 
self  had  fallen.  He  had  married  the  Princess  Claude  of 
Valois,  and  when  the  male  line  of  Valois  was  about  to  fail 
in  the  person  of  the  feeble  Henry  the  Third,  Charles  joined  the 
League  against  Henry  of  Navarre,  in  the  interest  of  his  son 
Prince  Henry.  Yet,  despite  the  entreaties  of  Queen  Catherine 
and  of  his  cousin  the  famous  Balafre,  he  was  never  a  zealous 
adherent  of  the*  League,  and  he  adopted  this  alliance  rather 
with  a  view  to  gain  inferior  and  secondary  objects,  than  in  the 
hope  of  being  the  father  of  a  king  of  France.  When  these 
objects  had  been  secured  by  the  annexation  of  some  fortified 
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towns  to  Lorraine,  be  began  gradually  to  withdraw  from 
the  League ;  and,  though  his  son  was  .'^t  the  battles  of  Arques 
and  Ivry,  and  the  double  cross  of  Lorraine  was  to  be  seen  to 
the  last  amongst  the  banners  of  the  Catholic  chiefs,  he  appears 
to  have  anticipated  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  before  its 
close  had  negotiated  with  the  victor.  In  fact  he  was  too 
sagacious  not  to  perceive  that,  when  Henry  the  Fourth  had 
adopted  the  popular  faith,  the  cause  of  the  Guises  had  become 
desperate,  and  he  had  no  wish  to  join  in  a  wild  attempt  to 
subjugate  France  for  Philip  the  Second. 

His  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  objects  of  protecting 
Lorraine  against  the  House  of  Bourbon,  which  he  felt  was 
naturally  hostile  to  him,  and  of  securing  his  independence  on  the 
side  alike  of  France  and  Germany.  The  prospect  before  him  was 
not  encouraging,  for  the  fall  of  the  Guises  had  removed  the 
props  on  which  he  had  rested  the  fortunes  of  his  duchy,  and  his 
policy  had  not  been  calculated  to  propitiate  the  princes  of  the 
Houses  of  Spain  or  Austria.  But  he  steered  his  course  with 
great  prudence  in  these  difficult  circumstances,  and  skilfully 
adapted  his  conduct  to  restore  Lorraine  to  a  safe  position. 
Having  made  peace  with  Henry  the  Fourth,  he  secured 
his  alliance  by  a  marriage  between  Prince  Henry  and  Cathe¬ 
rine  of  Bourbon.  At  the  same  time  he  cultivated  friendly 
relations  with  the  Empire  and  Switzerland,  he  promoted  Catho¬ 
licism  in  his  dominions  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  Catholic 
Powers,  and  he  left  nothing  undone  to  strengthen  his  fortresses 
and  to  ensure  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects.  He  foresaw  that  a 
time  was  coming  when  France  would  array  her  forces  against 
Spain  and  Austria,  that  in  this  strife  Lorraine  would  be  a 
spoil  of  war  and  a  tempting  mark  for  French  ambition,  and 
that,  in  a  contest  which  in  part  would  be  one  of  religion, 
the  Houses  of  Bourbon  and  of  Guise  could  never  be  in 
alliance.  As  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Fourth  tended  more  and 
more  to  this  issue,  Charles,  though  reluctantly,  began  to  incline 
to  the  side  which  he  felt  would  necessarily  be  his  own.  He 
drew  nearer  to  the  Catholic  Powers,  and,  though  still  at  peace 
with  his  formidable  neighbour,  took  every  precaution  against 
the  storm  which  he  saw  on  the  horizon  of  Europe.  That  storm, 
however,  was  not  yet  to  burst,  and  he  died  at  Nancy  in  1608, 
with  his  heritage  as  yet  unscathed  by  war  and  flourishing  under 
his  wise  .government.  Two  years  afterwards  the  dagger  of 
Ravaillac  put  an  end  to  the  career  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
changed  the  entire  flice  of  European  politics,  and  retarded  for 
a  time  the  mighty  struggle  which  broke  out  a  few  years  later 
in  the  War  of  Thirty  Years. 
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The  history  of  Lorraine  flowed  on  in  bright  but  trea¬ 
cherous  smoothness.  Charles  the  Third  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Prince  Henry ;  and  this  Duke,  though  somewhat 
indolent  and  profuse,  adhered  to  his  father’s  general  policy. 
He  took  care  not  to  break  with  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
and  even  renewed  his  alliance  with  it ;  but  he  placed  his  trust 
in  that  of  Austria,  which,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Spain, 
had  acquired  a  marked  predominance  in  Europe.  In  his 
time,  the  contest  foreseen  by  Charles  the  Third  appeared 
beyond  the  chances  of  politics,  and  a  Duke  of  Lorraine  might 
reasonably  expect  that  a  period  of  prosperity  awaited  his  people. 
An  old  ally  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  a  scion  of  the  orthodox 
House  of  Guise,  might  think  that  Lorraine,  if  exposed  to 
France,  would  prove  the  outwork  of  an  impregnable  citadel ;  and 
Duke  Henry,  in  his  palace  at  Nancy,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
noblesse,  and  popular  with  his  prosperous  subjects,  felt  easy  as 
to  the  foreign  relations  of  his  country.  The  state  of  his  family, 
however,  gave  him  disquietude;  his  marriage  with  Catherine 
of  Bourbon  had  proved  unfruitful :  but,  by  a  second  wife  of  the 
House  of  Gonzaga,  he  had  become  the  father  of  two  daughters, 
Nicole  and  Claude,  the.  elder  of  whom  he  had  named  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  This  princess  —  destined  to  evil  days — had  been  be¬ 
trothed  to  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  at  the  request  of  Henry  the 
Fourth;  but  Mary  of  Medicis  had  broken  off  the  match  in 
favour  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain ;  and  the  duke  now  wished  to 
bestow  her  upon  a  bastard  of  the  House  of  Guise,  in  the  hope 
that  this  ignoble  alliance  would  assure  her  an  undivided  autho¬ 
rity.  The  project,  however,  was  resented  by  the  noblesse  of 
Lorraine,  and  the  duke’s  brother  Francis,  Count  of  Vaudemont, 
took  advantage  of  this  feeling  to  contend  that  the  Salic  law 
applied  to  Lorraine,  and  that  his  son  Prince  Charles  was  heir 
to  the  dukedom.  A  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  brothers, 
which  threatened  to  end  in  civil  war;  and  although  Henry 
agreed  to  a  compromise,  by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  prince  with  an  assurance  in  favour  of  her  title,  this  affair 
threw  a  cloud  on  his  later  years,  and  filled  him  with  profound 
anxiety.  Prince  Charles  did  not  conceal  his  contempt  for 
his  wife,  and  had  already  shown  signs  of  recklessness  and  folly ; 
and  the  old  duke  was  often  heard  to  exclaim  mournfully,  ‘  that 
*  evil  days  awaited  his  child  and  his  people.’  He  died  in  1624 ; 
and  ‘  in  his  grave,’  so  wrote  an  aged  seigneur  of  Lorraine,  ‘  was 
‘  buried  the  joy  of  being  one  of  his  subjects.’ 

Prince  Charles,  who,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  became  Charles 
the  Fourth  of  Lorraine,  was  to  his  house  what  Paris  was 
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to  that  of  Priam,  what  Sextus  was  to  the  race  of  Tarquln. 
M.  D’Haussonville,  we  think,  has  been  too  lenient  with  a  cha¬ 
racter,  which,  if  endowed  with  a  soldier’s  courage,  and  not 
without  some  military  genius,  was  cruel,  tyrannical,  false,  and 
unwise, — the  worst  type  of  that  fierce  and  faithless  generation 
which  mingled  in  the  scenes  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  in 
the  bloody  comedies  of  the  Fronde.  The  eye  is  allured  by  his 
stately  figure  upon  the  canvas  of  Vandyke,  and  the  many  wrongs 
which  he  endured  may  claim  for  him  a  passing  sympathy ;  but 
it  is  only  just  that  his  numerous  faults  should  incur  the  cen¬ 
sure  of  history.  In  our  eyes,  Charles  the  Fourth  was  the  only 
prince  of  his  House  entirely  devoid  of  greatness ;  for  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  his  policy  were  utterly  devoid  of  truth.  The  re¬ 
nown  of  Francis  of  Guise  and  the  wisdom  of  Charles  the  Third 
might  have  failed  to  assure  the  safety  of  Lorraine  in  the 
tremendous  strife  of  1635 — 1659;  but  they  would  not  have 
challenged  fate  by  treachery ;  they  would  not  have  lost  every 
ally  by  folly ;  they  would  not  have  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of 
enemies  by  pursuing  a  career  of  senseless  inconsistency.  Still 
less,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  national  independence,  would  they 
have  alienated  the  hearts  of  loyal  subjects,  who  had  bled  and 
suffered  in  their  cause,  or  have  struck  down  the  liberties  of  their 
people,  for  the  sake  merely  of  impotent  ostentation.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  public  conduct  of  Charles  the  Fourth :  his  private 
life  was  a  long  succession  of  vulgar  amours,  of  vain  parade,  and 
of  feats,  half  mountebank,  half  quixotic ;  lie  broke  the  heart  of 
every  woman  that  trusted  him ;  and  he  was  never  more  zealous 
in  intrigue  than  Avhen  he  sought  to  thwart  his  own  kindred  at 
the  expense  of  the  family  honour  and  consideration.  To  quote 
the  character  given  of  him  by  a  contemporary  writer :  — 

'  Ci-git  un  pauvre  roi  sans  terre.<i, 

II  fut  jusqu’a  sea  derniers  jours 
Pen  fidele  dans  scs  amours, 

Et  molns  fidele  dans  les  guerres ; 

II  donna  librement  sa  foi 
Tour  a  tour  a  chaque  couronne ; 

Et  se  fit  une  ctroite  loi 
De  ne  la  garder  a  personne. 

Trompeur,  meme  en  son  testament, 

Ue  sa  femme  il  fit  une  nonne, 

Et  ne  donna  rien  que  du  vent 
A  Madame  de  Lillebonne. 

II  entreprit  tout  au  liasurd ; 

II  se  fit  blanc  de  son  epee ; 

II  fut  brave  comme  Cesar  ; 

Et  malbeureux  comme  Pompee. 

VOL.  cxii.  xo.  cc.xxvir.  f 
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II  fut  toujours  persecute. 

Par  sa  faute  ct  par  son  caprice; 

On  le  deterra  par  justice, 

On  I’enterra  par  charite.’ 

Charles  the  Fourth  bejian  his  reign  in  1624 ;  and  his  first 
public  acts  were  to  depose  his  duchess,  despite  his  guarantee  of 
her  title,  to  seize  the  entire  administratioti  of  affairs,  and,  on  a 
false  and  ridiculous  charge,  to  send  two  of  his  uncle’s  servitors 
to  the  stake.  He  then  proceeded  to  invade  the  privileges  of 
the  noblesse,  in  the  hope  of  making  his  crown  absolute ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  joined  a  league  against  France,  in 
which  England,  Savoy,  and  Austria  had  conspired  with  a  part 
of  the  French  nobility  and  the  Huguenots.  True  policy  would 
never  have  allowed  a  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  attack  France;  yet  a 
more  profound  politician  than  Charles  the  Fourth  might  have 
taken  this  step  in  the  then  state  of  Europe.  Richelieu  mani¬ 
festly  aimed  at  renewing  the  great  scheme  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
at  curbing  the  arrogance  of  Spain  and  Austria,  at  breaking 
down  the  league  of  Catholic  autocracy,  and  at  restoring  France 
to  her  tnie  place  among  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe.  It 
was  a  part  of  this  policy  to  annex  Lorraine  as  an  important 
outwork  upon  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Cardinal  had  already  shown 
himself  eager  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Charles  the  Fourth.  But 
as  yet  this  purpose  was  far  from  its  accomplishment;  France  was 
weak  with  intestine  strife,  and  abandoned  by  her  former  allies; 
the  throne  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  was  not  secure ;  the  extreme 
Catholics  and  Huguenots  were  alike  hostile  to  the  Cardinal, 
and  were  backed  by  several  of  the  leading  nobility ;  the  execu¬ 
tive  was  beset  on  all  sides  by  treason  and  violence ;  and  Austria 
and  Spain,  with  strength  apparently  irresistible,  were  crushing 
opposition  in  Germany  and  Italy.  A  Duke  of  Lorraine  might 
have  thought  with  some  reason  that  this  was  a  time  to  nip 
the  designs  of  Richelieu  in  the  bud,  and  to  avert  a  peril 
from  his  dominions  by  falling  on  France  while  her  power  was 
as  yet  undeveloped,  and  England  had  joined  her  foes.  But 
these  considerations  had  no  weight  with  such  a  prince  as  Charles 
the  Fourth ;  and  it  is  to  the  influence  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Chevreuse,one  of  the  fair  and  faithless  Amazons  of  the  Fronde, 
who  had  given  Charles  a  brief  tenure  of  her  charms  and  her 
heart,  that  we  must  ascribe  his  first  rupture  with  France  and 
his  first  display  of  ill-reasoned  ambition.  The  result  of  this 
confederacy  is  well  known  :  the  arm  of  Austria  was  stayed  by 
irresolution ;  the  English  fleet,  having  made  a  descent  on  the 
French  coast,  was  beaten  off;  the  forces  with  which  Charles 
had  menaced  Champagne  were  paralysed  by  a  superior  army ; 
and  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle  and  the  Italian  campaign  of  Louis 
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the  Thirteenth  proved  to  Europe  that  France  was  about  to  re¬ 
sume  a  formidable  position.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  might  have 
learned  a  lesson  from  these  events;  but  they  seem  to  have  had 
no  eifect  on  him;  and  he  made  peace  in  1629  without  any 
fixed  resolve  to  keep  it,  though  he  knew  that  Richelieu  was 
his  enemy,  and  would  scan  his  faith  with  severe  scrutiny. 

Within  three  years  Charles  was  again  involved  in  a  series  of 
actions  hostile  to  France,  which  reveal  his  senseless  and  faithless 
nature.  He  owed  homage  to  Louis  as  Duke  of  Bar,  but  refused 
to  render  it  in  the  name  of  his  duchess,  and  subsequently  alto¬ 
gether  evaded  it, — a  step  which  afforded  Richelieu  a  plea  to 
declare  the  duchy  forfeited.  He  gave  an  asylum  in  Lorraine 
to  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  whole  life  was  a  succession 
of  plots  against  the  Cardinal,  which  he  had  neither  power  nor 
ability  to  carry  out,  and  the  duke  soon  persuaded  his  reckless 
host  to  enter  into  his  traitorous  machinations.  In  1632  Gaston 
married  a  sister  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  a  marriage  which  gave 
high  umbrage  to  Louis,  and  the  little  court  at  Nancy  became  the 
scene  of  secret  and  most  perilous  designs  against  the  king  and 
the  government  of  Richelieu.  France  as  yet  had  not  joined  in 
the  Thirty  Years’  War;  hut  the  Cardinal  had  signed  the  famous 
treaty  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  which  brought  him  to  the  aid 
of  German  Protestantism,  and  was  about  to  place  France  in  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Catholic  Powers.  While  the  conqueror  of  Leipsic 
was  over-running  Germany,  and  sweeping  Tilly  and  Wallenstein 
before  him,  Spain  and  Austria,  with  their  Catholic  allies,  though 
as  yet  not  openly  at  war  with  France,  caught  eagerly  at  any 
means  of  weakening  her  power,  and  especially  of  subverting  the 
statesman  whose  hand  they  saw  in  the  Swedish  alliance.  These 
means  were  found  in  the  league  between  Gaston  and  Charles, 
who,  from  the  vantage-ground  of  Lorraine,  collected  an 
army  on  the  French  frontiers,  inflamed  the  different  sources  of 
disaffection  in  France  by  emissaries  supplied  with  money  and 
arms,  filled  Paris  with  lil>els  against  the  Cardinal,  and  welcomed 
the  prospect  of  a  general  confederacy  against  the  king  and  his 
great  minister.  Besides  this,  Charles  had  formed  the  wild 
scheme  of  measuring  swords  with  the  Lion  of  the  North,  and, 
as  he  had  fought  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  his  uncle 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  offered  to  give  him  20,000  troops  if  he 
would  take  the  field  against  the  ally  of  France.  Regardless  of 
results,  the  duke  embraced  the  offer  without  delay,  and  he  had 
already  crossed  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  to  join  the 
Bavarian  army  at  Donawerth,  when  the  news  arrived  tliat  the 
King  of  France  had  invaded  Lorraine,  and  that  the  French 
army  was  in  possession  of  the  country. 
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This  event,  in  the  words  of  the  old  historians,  ‘  was  the  be- 

*  ginning  of  great  mischiefs,’  and  heneeforth  the  chronicler  of 
Lorraine  pursues  a  path  of  sorrow  and  desolation.  The  treaty 
which  Charles  agreed  to  on  this  occasion  annexed  to  France  a 
portion  of  Lorraine, — but  it  only  tempted  him  to  defy  its  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  French  generals  had  scarcely  evacuated  his  terri¬ 
tories  when  he  engaged  in  fresh  plots  with  his  brother-in-law, 
who,  in  concert  with  Montmorency,  was  meditating  fresh  acts 
of  treason.  At  the  same  time  he  was  assured  by  Montecuculi, 
who  had  come  as  .an  envoy  to  the  court  at  Nancy,  that  if  he 
would  attack  the  Swedish  armies,  the  C.atholic  Powers  would 
invade  France,  and  restore  Lorraine  in  its  full  integrity. 
Charles  instantly  set  his  troops  in  motion,  and  some  levies  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  came  in  contact  with  a  French  battalion, 
which  they  put  to  rout  with  great  slaughter.  Louis,  deeply 
incensed,  now  entered  Lorraine  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming 
force;  and,  having  overrun  it  in  a  few  days, —  a  triumph  which 
Richelieu  ominously  remarked,  ‘  was  prophetic  of  the  fate  of  the 

*  duchy,’  —  he  extorted  fresh  concessions  from  Charles,  and  be¬ 
came  master  of  three  of  his  most  important  strongholds.  Even 
this,  however,  brought  no  w’arning  to  a  mind  ever  ready  to 
brave  fate  and  scorn  experience.  In  1633  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  left  France  for  Brussels,  and  when  there,  he  persuaded 
Charles,  for  the  third  time,  to  countenance  his  schemes  against 
Louis  and  Richelieu.  Simultaneously,  in  contempt  of  his  last 
treaty,  Charles  attacked  a  Swedish  force  at  Pfaffenhofen,  and 
it  became  evident  that  Spain  and  Austria  were  to  h.ave  him  as 
an  ally  in  the  strife  with  France,  which  wa.s  becoming  imminent. 
Once  more,  at  the  pressing  instance  of  Richelieu,  who  saw  the 
value  of  the  occasion,  the  troops  of  Louis  were  marched  into 
the  duchy,  and  Charles  was  made  to  feel  by  a  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  the  results  of  his  repeated  treachery.  Lorraine  again  was 
occupied  by  the  French  armies;  they  rav.nged  it  with  reckless 
cruelty  ;  its  fortified  places  and  towns  were  dismantled,  that  it 
might  be  open  to  future  inroads ;  and  when  the  Duke,  terri¬ 
fied  and  driven  to  extremities,  sought  to  make  peace  with  the 
pitiless  C<ardinal,  he  was  informed  that  Nancy  must  be  yielded 
to  France  as  a  guarantee  of  future  submission.  Severe  as 
these  terms  were,  he  was  forced  to  succumb,  .and  in  1634,  for 
the  first  time,  the  lilies  of  the  Bourbons  floated  over  the  capital 
of  Lorraine. 

But  the  net  in  which  Charles  had  entangled  his  country  was 
not  to  be  broken  by  treaty  or  submission.  The  king  had  re¬ 
solved  to  punish  his  treachery,  and  two  decrees  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  annulled  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  Gaston,  and 
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declared  the  duchy  of  Bar  escheated.  The  Cardinal,  determined 
to  ‘  bridle  Lorraine  ’  in  the  mighty  strife  he  was  about  to 
commence,  on  various  pretexts  seized  its  strongholds,  while 
the  garrison  at  Nancy  overawed  resistance.  It  was  vain  to 
struggle  against  such  foes,  and  Charles  hastily  abandoned  Lor¬ 
raine  with  an  array  of  faithful  men-at-arms,  who  chivalrously 
followed  his  broken  fortunes,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Francis,  and  resolved  to  claim  protection  from  the  emperor. 
Though  less  like  a  sovereign  than  a  leader  of  guerillas,  he  was 
welcomed  at  the  camp  of  the  King  of  Hungary ;  and  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Nordlingen,  where  he  commanded  the  troops  of 
the  German  Catholics,  he  displayed  remarkable  ability  and 
valour.  As  this  battle  threatened  to  place  Germany  at  the 
feet  of  Ferdinand  and  Philip  the  Fourth,  Richelieu  was  com¬ 
pelled  at  length  in  1635  to  bring  France  into  the  field.  The 
war  raged  throughout  the  vast  circle  between  the  Niemen  and 
the  Rhine,  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and,  in  its 
varying  and  tragic  phases,  Lorraine  was  occasionally  a  point 
of  importance.  The  Cardinal,  true  to  his  vigilant  policy, 
determined  to  convert  that  bastion  of  Austria  into  an  outpost 
of  the  French  monarchy,  and  with  this  object  he  spared  no 
pains  to  efface  the  image  of  the  independence  of  the  duchy, 
to  cut  it  off  from  the  p:\st  by  destructive  severity,  and  to 
terrify  it  into  complete  submission.  During  the  next  few 
years  the  history  of  Lorraine  unfolds  a  series  of  wrongs  and 
suffering  such  as,  it  was  said,  ‘Jerusalem  never  witnessed.’ 
Disregarding  the  illusive  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  Louis 
had  driven  Francis  from  his  dominions,  had  attempted  to  annul 
his  marriage  with  Claude,  the  second  daughter  of  Duke  Henry, 
and  had  cjirried  off  the  Duchess  Nicole  to  Paris,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  in  strict  though  honourable  captivity.  In  the  meantime 
the  franchises  of  the  province  were  pronounced  extinct ;  it  was 
placed  under  a  French  judicature ;  a  swarm  of  French  tax- 
gatherers  ate  up  its  substance,  and  treated  the  people  with  odious 
oppression;  and  the  French  armies,  living  at  free  quarters  on 
the  noblesse,  and  occupying  the  fortified  towns,  kept  the  people 
under  a  yoke  of  iron.  And  yet  these  things  were  as  nothing 
to  what  was  suffered  whenever  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  great 
continental  struggle  brought  war  and  havoc  within  the  country. 
More  than  once  ferocious  bands  of  Croats,  from  the  steppes  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  burst  across  the  Rhine  upon  its 
valleys,  and  the  name  of  Sweden  is  still  associated  in  Lorraine 
with  tlie  memory  of  the  burnings,  the  slaughter,  and  the  sacri¬ 
lege  committed  by  the  pikemen  of  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar. 
The  cloud  of  smoke  arising  from  pillaged  towns,  the  fair 
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promise  of  the  vintage  trodden  under  foot,  the  altars  of  re¬ 
ligion  desecrated,  the  horrors  of  war  in  their  darkest  forms, 
and  the  more  hideous  scenes  of  its  revelry  and  excesses, — such 
were  the  sights  which,  during  several  years,  were  too  often  seen 
in  the  unhappy  country.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  these 
atrocities  were  repeated  by  thfe  armies  of  occupation,  and  that 
the  levies  which  Charles  sometimes  drew  from  his  dominions 
were  not  slow  to  aid  in  the  work  of  destruction.  ‘  No  one 

*  would  believe  what  we  have  seen,  and  yet  we  set  down  what 

*  we  have  seen ;  ’  so  runs  a  chronicle  of  the  time,  and  these  scenes, 
though  on  a  lesser  stage,  appear  to  have  rivalled  in  horror  the 
devastation  of  the  Palatinate. 

We  shall  not  detail  at  any  length  the  adventures  of  Charles 
the  Fourth  in  these  years,  though  they  fill  a  large  space  in  the 
volumes  before  us.  The  battle  of  Nordlingcn  had  made  him  a 
soldier  of  the  Empire;  and  from  1635  to  1641,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  great  contest.  In  1637,  with  the  Cardinal  Infant, 
he  planned  the  invasion  of  France  from  the  Netherlands ;  but 
he  did  not  join  in  the  brief  and  brilliant  inroad  which  brought 
the  standards  of  Spain  to  Pontoise,  and  fluttered  the  Parisians  of 
that  generation.  lie  fought  with  varying  success  and  dis¬ 
comfiture  against  the  armies  of  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and 
led  his  faithful  soldiery  of  Lorraine  into  the  wastes  and  forests 
of  Saxony  and  Pomerania.  With  Gallas,  he  menaced  Conde 
in  Burgundy,  and  repulsed  the  Cardinal  La  Vallette  in  Franche 
Comte  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  having  penetrated  into  Lorraine, 
he  gave  such  alarm  to  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  that  the  noblesse 
of  the  arriere  ban  were  called  out,  and  the  king  set  forth  at  their 
head  to  confront  him.  Charles  certainly  showed  ability  in  these 
campaigns,  but  he  had  not  the  parts  of  a  great  captain ;  his 
pride,  faithlessness,  and  w  ant  of  sense  soon  alienated  allies  from 
one  who  was  not  of  paramount  importance  to  them.  Though 
with  nothing  like  a  regular  army,  he  insisted  upon  sovereign 
rank  in  the  confederacy  ;  he  declined  to  range  his  troops  under 
the  imperial  standard,  e)r  to  entrust  them  to  such  men  as  Gallas 
and  Piccolomini ;  and  he  soon  made  it  appear  that  his  only 
object  was,  to  avail  himself  of  the  Empire  and  Spain,  as  instru¬ 
ments  to  recover  his  duchy.  The  cool  and  selfish  politicians  at 
Ratisbon,  tbe  haughty  and  stern  commandants  at  Brussels, 
and  the  experienced  chiefs  of  the  Austrian  armies,  disliked 
the  self-willed  exile,  who  treated  them  with  reckless  disdain, 
and  thought  of  them  only  as  auxiliaries  to  his  half-clad  and 
starving  battalions.  At  this  juncture,  also,  Charles  had  com¬ 
mitted  an  act — in  keeping  w’ith  his  whole  life  —  which  had 
given  great  scandal  to  the  Catholic  world,  and  especially  to  His 
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Most  Catholic  Majesty.  Beatrix  de  Custance,  one  of  the  many 
mistresses  of  the  duke,  had  obtained  such  a  dominion  over  him, 
that  be  was  induced  to  repudiate  his  duchess  openly,  and 
to  marry  her  rival  without  the  papal  sanction.  Charles  had 
steadily  insisted  on  continuing  this  connexion,  notwithstanding 
the  protests  of  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  of  the  Holy  See,  and  of 
Prince  Francis ;  and  Beatrix  was  often  seen  with  him  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  who  gave  her  the  nickname  of  his  ^  femme 
‘  de  campagne.''  Such  conduct,  of  course,  was  very  unca- 
nonical :  and  Philip  having  resolved  to  deal  with  it  as  it  de¬ 
served,  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  was  directed  to  pronounce 
an  anathema  against  the  ducal  bigamist.  Charles,  already 
discontented,  was  so  exasperated  by  this  censure,  which  was 
placarded  on  all  the  churches  of  the  Netherlands,  that  he  re¬ 
solved  to  break  with  his  allies ;  and  having  found  a  Mentor,  at 
the  moment,  in  his  old  mistress  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  who 
was  just  then  given  to  French  interests,  and  showed  no  rigour 
to  Beatrix,  he  consented,  in  1641,  to  make  his  peace  with 
Louis  and  Bichelieu,  and  to  pledge  his  sword  to  his  bitterest 
enemies. 

On  this  occasion,  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  were  again 
put  in  the  hands  of  Charles,  and  although  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were  severe,  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  them. 

'  This  picture  of  his  return  to  his  dominions  is  significant  of  the 
still  fervent  loyalty  of  his  people,  and  still  more  so  of  their 
semi-feudal  manners :  — 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  ruin  caused  by  the  war,  triumphal  arches 
rose  for  him  in  every  town,  and  the  burgesses  welcomed  him  in 
holiday  attire.  Entire  villages  turned  out  in  haste  to  meet  him, 
each  with  a  device  and  banner  in  front ;  and,  at  the  boundaries  of 
the  different  parishes  on  his  way,  the  cle-gy  received  him  in  full 
procession,  with  the  cruci&x  and  holy  water.  One  curate  even  bore 
the  Host  before  him ;  but  Charles  dismounted  on  seeing  this,  and 
respectfully  reconducted  the  simple  man  to  his  church.  The  feeling 
everywhere  was  one  of  enthusiasm ;  but  it  knew  no  bounds  w  hen 
the  duke  approached  the  capital  which  had  been  deprived  so  long  of 
his  presence.  Nancy  issued  from  her  walls  in  one  crowd  to  see  him, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  flocked  towards  Malgrange 
to  catch,  if  possible,  a  glimpse  of  his  countenance.  So  great  was  the 
press,  many  were  almost  stifled.  Women  of  rank  struggled  towards 
him  to  kiss  liis  boots,  and  to  pluck  the  embroidery  from  his  purpoint. 
Some  indeed,  says  Don  Calmet,  tore  his  garments,  and  even  snatched 
at  his  beard  and  head  to  get  some  of  his  hair  for  a  sacred  relic.  The 
appearance  of  Beatrix  added  to  the  general  excitement.  Before 
her  was  proudly  borne  a  beautiful  child,  the  first-fruits  of  her  union 
,  with  Charles,  who  afterwards  became  tlie  Princesse  de  Lillebonne. 
This  object  touched  the  hearts  of  the  bystanders  so  deeply,  and  espe- 
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cially  those  of  the  peasant  women.  Many  of  these,  we  are  told  by 
the  Marquis  of  Beaureau,  from  whom  chiefly  we  have  borrowed 
these  details,  thought  it  the  liighest  homage  they  could  ofler  the 
duke  to  exclaim  with  loud  voices  and  clasped  hands,  “  God  bless 
“our  sovereign  liege  of  Lorraine,  his  two  wives,  and  his  young 
“  child.”  ’ 

This  season  of  gladness,  however,  was  only  shortlived,  and 
Lorraine  was  ere  long  to  renew  her  mourning.  Neither  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  power  of  France,  nor  the  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  his  people,  arrested  Charles  the  Fourth  in  his  career  of  folly. 
By  a  trick  he  evaded  paying  homage  to  Louis  for  the  duchy 
of  Bar ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  in  possession  of  Lorraine  than 
he  began  to  infringe  his  last  treaty.  He  menaced  France  with 
considerable  levies,  repaired  and  armed  his  frontier  fortresses, 
and  commenced  plotting  with  the  Count  de  Soissons,  one  of  the 
many  feudal  conspirators  against  Richelieu.  At  length  he  broke 
openly  with  France,  and  having  hurriedly  evacuated  Lorraine, 
he  went  over  to  the  Spanish  camp.  This  was,  of  course,  only 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal,  and  when  the  battle  of 
Alarfee  had  disposed  of  De  Soissons,  a  French  army  again 
marclied  into  the  heart  of  Lorraine,  and  held  it  again  in  pitiless 
bondage.  The  unhappy  provinee  w’as  once  more  exposed  to 
the  curse  of  fiscal  and  military  oppression ;  while  Charles,  at 
the  head  of  a  motley  force,  collected  chiefly  from  his  dominions, 
plunged  into  the  chaos  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  closed 
the  drama  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

From  this  time  until  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  there  is  little 
of  interest  in  the  history  of  Charles,  lie  fought  w’ell  in  the 
series  of  bloody  campaigns  which,  from  1641  to  1648,  slowly 
taught  the  Houses  of  Austria  and  Spain  that  the  sceptre  had 
departed  from  them,  and  he  defeated  a  French  army  under  De 
Rantzen  at  the  brilliant  skirmish  of  Tutlingen.  Always  at  the 
head  of  the  wild  levies  which  he  gathered  round  the  banners  of 
Lorraine ;  occasionally  pouncing  on  his  wasted  country,  and 
levying  contributions  from  it;  now  foremost  in  the  struggle  with 
Tortenson,  as  he  gradually  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  Empire, 
and  now  stemming  the  strength  of  Conde  and  De  Guebriant 
along  the  frontiers  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  proved  that,  at  least, 
he  understood  the  wretched  trade  of  a  soldier  of  fortune.  But 
he  was  no  longer  trusted  by  his  allies ;  his  energy,  his  losses, 
and  his  fitful  ability  did  not  atone  for  his  well  known  reckless¬ 
ness  and  levity;  and  when  the  arms  of  Spain  began  every 
where  to  give  way  before  the  redoubtable  strokes  of  France, 
the  fanatical  chief’s  of  the  Spanish  forces  ascribed  their  ruin  to 
the  anathematised  outcast.  Meantime,  as  her  power  advanced 
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steadily,  the  grasp  of  France  on  Lorraine  tightened;  and 
whenever  Charles  approached  the  llhine  to  recruit  or  equip 
his  wasted  forces,  he  heard  piteous  tales  of  the  misery  and 
desolation  inflicted  on  his  people.  Even  yet,  however,  he 
liad  not  learned  that  perfidy  is  the  worst  of  expedients, 
and  from  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  camp  he  made  advances 
to  Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarin,  when  death  had  removed  his 
great  enemy,  Richelieu.  The  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  who 
with  other  exiles,  had  now  returned  to  the  court  of  France, 
was  his  plenipotentiary  in  this  business;  but  although  she 
pleaded  his  cause  with  warmth,  the  new  rulers  of  the  House 
of  Rourbon  gave  him  little  hopes  of  a  reconciliation.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  Charles  had  caused  fresh  scandal  by  ill-treating  the 
hapless  Beatrix  de  Cusance,  .and  stooping  to  a  plebeian  mistress; 
and  this  conduct,  added  to  his  wanton  faithlessness,  increased 
his  ill  repute  at  Madrid  and  Brussels.  The  emperor,  too,  had 
abandoned  the  duke,  who  had  deeply  offended  his  German 
pride,  and  had  not  lately  been  of  use  to  him ;  the  result  was, 
that  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  no  terms  were  made  in 
favour  of  Charles,  and  that  Lorraine  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
France,  while  its  sovereign,  clinging  to  the  armies  of  Spain, 
which  still  maintained  the  unequal  conflict,  felt  himself  deserted 
in  the  midst  of  those  armies,  and  despised  by  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe.  It  is  said  that,  at  this  time,  a  wild  thought  crossed 
him,  that  he  would  enter  the  lists  against  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Confederates,  would  confront  the 
fierce  and  fanatical  host  which  was  about  to  carry  havoc  into 
Ireland. 

As  the  star  of  Spain  rapidly  declined  before  the  rising  sun  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  yoke  of  France  upon  Lorraine  became 
more  settled,  and  the  fortunes  of  Charles  of  course  grew  darker. 
But  during  the  transient  anarchy  of  the  F ronde,  he  had  another 
chance  of  subduing  fate,  out  of  which  he  might  have  plucked 
safety,  but  in  his  hands  it  only  ended  in  fresh  disasters.  When 
the  union  of  the  noblesse  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had 
driven  the  Queen  and  Mazarin  from  the  kingdom,  and  France,  in 
the  throes  of  civil  strife,  lay  exposed  for  an  instant  to  her 
enemies,  Charles  actually  penetrated  to  the  capital  twice,  and, 
Brennus-like,  held  its  destiny  on  his  sword.  But  his  usual 
want  of  faith  and  prudence  deprived  him  of  the  advantages  of 
this  jx)sition,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain,  only  added  to  the  list  of  his  treacheries.  Charles,  though 
a  professed  ally  of  Spain,  and  actually  fighting  with  her  armies, 
was  at  this  time  anxious  to  side  with  France,  whose  growing 
strength  he  fully  appreciated,  and  accordingly  he  shrunk  from 
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striking  a  blow  which  he  well  knew  would  not  be  forgiven. 
As  regards  the  parties  of  the  Fronde,  he  adhered  to  neither,  for 
he  dreaded  Mazarin  and  disliked  the  Prince  of  Conde,  to  whom 
the  Cardinal  had  given  three  fortresses  in  Lorraine  ;  and  thus, 
while  he  flattered  both  with  promises,  and  paraded  his  soldiery 
before  the  Louvre  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  thoughtless  populace, 
he  resolved  not  to  throw  his  weight  into  the  balance,  and  to 
trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  success.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  was  distrusted  by  all  sides  equally ;  that  his  inroads 
on  Paris  ended  in  nothing ;  and  that,  upon  his  return  to  the 
court  of  Brussels,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  suspicious 
allies  or  avowed  enemies.  Soon  afterwards,  when  the  Prince  of 
Cond^,  with  the  baffled  warriors  of  Saint  Antoine,  had  gone 
over  to  the  Spanish  camp,  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Charles 
broke  out ;  and  as  the  Spanish  Viceroy  was  willing  to  court 
the  victor  of  Rocroi,  and  disliked  and  despised  his  worthless  ally, 
he  formed  the  design  of  getting  the  duke  out  of  the  way,  and 
of  forcing  his  troops  to  serve  under  the  Spanish  standards.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  1654,  Charles  was  suddenly  arrested  at  Brussels; 
his  brother  Francis  was  placed  in  command  of  his  levies  as  a 
mere  subordinate  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  and  the  ill-fated  duke 
was  left  to  curse  his  fortune  within  the  walls  of  the  castle  of 
Toledo.  Here  he  soon  heard  that  his  soldiers,  indignant  at  his 
treatment,  and  chafing  at  the  change  of  masters,  had  deserted 
to  the  French  armies;  and  as  this  defection  was  of  course 
attributed  to  him,  it  only  closed  more  firmly  the  bars  of  his 
prison.  Notwithstanding  the  protests  of  his  deserted  wife, 
Nicole,  who,  with  the  noble  heroism  of  her  sex,  drew  near  to  him 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  pleaded  his  cause  at  half  the  courts 
of  Europe,  he  remained  a  captive  till  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
had  closed  the  strife  between  France  and  Spain. 

In  the  negotiations  before  this  peace,  little  regard  was  paid 
to  the  interests  of  Charles,  and  Bar  was  annexed  to  the  erown 
of  France,  with  a  military  road  across  Lorraine.  The  duke 
protested  against  these  terms,  it  is  needless  to  say  with  what 
success ;  but  soon  afterwards,  on  his  visiting  Paris,  he  swore 
allegiance  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  Duchy  of  Bar  was 
restored  to  him.  Great  as  his  sufferings  had  been  he  was  still 
a  sovereign ;  he  was  master  of  a  loyal  people  who  had  en¬ 
countered  ruin  through  his  follies,  yet  who  still  loved  him  with 
deep  attachment ;  and  he  had  had  a  stern  experience  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  dealing  treacherously  with  powerful  neighbours.  He 
was  also  once  more  among  his  family,  and  his  heir  presumptive. 
Prince  Charles,  —  his  own  marriage  with  Nicole  had  proved 
barren,  —  was  now  in  the  early  prime  of  a  youth  that  gave 
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promise  of  a  splendid  manhood.  In  such  circumstances,  even 
Charles  might  have  felt  that  he  owed  a  debt  to  his  devoted 
subjects ;  that  his  chief  care  should  be  to  retrieve  their  fortunes ; 
that  his  insensate  career  should  come  to  an  end ;  and  that  he 
would  best  consult  the  interests  of  his  House  by  adopting 
the  son  of  the  Princess  Claude,  and  recognising  his  right 
to  the  succession.  But  he  was  one  of  those  who,  in  the 
poet’s  words,  ‘  see  evil  as  good,  and  are  led  to  destruction.’ 
Improvident,  reckless,  and  ostentatious,  he  preferred  the  gilded 
throngs  which  lackied  the  youthful  state  of  Louis  to  the  iso¬ 
lation  of  his  palace  at  Nancy ;  and  in  vying  with  the  Condes, 
the  De  Rohans,  and  the  De  Noailles,  in  the  idle  pomp  of 
courtly  luxury,  he  squandered  treasures  which  might  have 
redeemed  his  country.  His  restoration,  as  before,  had  been 
bailed  with  acclamations ;  but  the  aspect  of  his  suffering  people 
had  no  effect  on  his  callous  spirit,  and  he  replied  to  their  loyalty 
by  edicts  from  Paris  which  ground  them  down  with  vexatious 
taxes,  and  by  finally  abolishing  the  franchises  of  bis  noblesse, 
in  miserable  imitation  of  the  French  monarch.  A  wasteful 
absentee,  a  heartless  despot,  a  licentious  fop,  though  his  hair 
was  now  grey,  he  was  content  to  barter  the  love  of  his  people, 
his  |K)wer  as  a  sovereign,  and  the  honour  of  his  name,  for  the 
privileges  of  figuring  in  the  ballets  of  Versailles,  of  kissing  the 
hand  of  the  Great  King  as  one  of  the  vassals  of  the  crown, 
and  of  hearing  from  the  frail  beauties  of  the  Fronde  that  time 
had  not  dimmed  the  grace  of  his  mien  or  broken  the  majesty  of 
his  form.  In  the  midst  of  this  career,  too,  he  showed  the 
greatest  jealousy  of  his  brother  and  nephew,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  thwart  their  fortunes.  He  intrigued  to  secure  the 
succession  of  Lorraine  to  his  bastards  by  Beatrix  de  Cusance ; 
he  crossed  Prince  Charles  in  two  marriages  which  might  have 
re-established  his  House ;  and  he  revived  the  old  tale  that  the 
crown  of  Lorraine  could  not  devolve  in  the  female  line.  So 
far  as  he  could,  he  defiled  the  lustre  of  his  name  by  a  series  of 
low  and  reckless  amours,  which,  even  in  the  eyes  of  that  gene¬ 
ration,  appeared  discreditable  in  a  man  of  sixty.  At  length,  in 
a  paroxysm  of  malice  or  folly,  he  yielded  to  the  able  and  crafty 
De  Lyonne,  and  signed  away  the  rights  of  Prince  Charles,  by 
putting  his  hand  to  a  solemn  deed,  which  ceded  to  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  Lorraine  and  Bar  in  exchange  for  adoption  into 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  Notwithstanding  the  prayers  and  pro¬ 
tests  of  his  nephew,  he  took  this  step  in  1663;  and  although 
it  did  not  lead,  as  the  King  had  anticipated,  to  the  immediate 
annexation  of  Lorraine  to  France,  it  was  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  events  which  accomplished  that  result. 
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Charles,  ere  long,  was  fated  to  reap  the  fruits  of  this  new 
series  of  faults  and  follies.  His  waste  and  tyranny  had  irritated 
his  people,  and  upon  his  abdicating  they  turned  in  part  to  his 
nephew,  in  part  to  the  powerful  sovereign  of  France,  who  had 
been  very  gracious  to  some  of  their  nobility.  The  prodigality 
of  the  duke  had  left  Lorraine  in  the  state  in  which  the  Peace  of 
the  Pyrenees  had  found  it, — without  fortresses,  sunk  in  poverty, 
and  an  easy  prey  to  foreign  invasion.  His  cruelty  to  his 
kinsman,  who  had  fled  to  the  court  of  Austria  upon  the  signing 
of  the  deed  of  renunciation,  had  made  his  name  a  byword  in 
Europe;  yet  it  had  only  led  to  a  rupture  with  Louis,  who 
cheated  him  out  of  his  part  of  the  compact,  and  forsook  his  un- 
honoured  old  age.  Having  declared  his  last  abdication  void,  the 
year  1667  again  found  him  in  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  a  divided 
and  alienated  people,  incapable  of  withstanding  a  single  enemy, 
deserted  by  all  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  ill-will  of  the  imperious  Louis.  The  French  generals 
had  recently  fallen  in  full  force  upon  the  Spanish  provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries.  As  it  was  perilous  to  leave  an  armed  neigh¬ 
bour  upon  his  flank,  Louis  gave  a  peremptory  order  to  Charles 
to  send  his  whole  force  to  the  camp  of  Turenne,  and  to  range  it 
under  the  French  standards.  The  duke  remonstrated,  but  in 
vain ;  and,  while  his  levies  joined  the  powerful  host  which 
carried  dismay  to  Ghent  and  Brussels,  a  Spanish  army  from 
Franche  Comte  made  havoc  of  his  hapless  dominions.  Soon 
afterwards,  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chai)elle,  he  was  ordered  to 
disband  his  troops ;  but  he  refused  obedience,  and  hastily  ex¬ 
claimed  that  ‘  the  Triple  Alliance  would  prove  a  bridle  on  the 
‘  House  of  Bourbon.’  The  only  answer  Louis  vouchsafed  was 
to  send  a  party  of  dragoons  to  Nancy  for  the  purpose  of  arrest¬ 
ing  the  duke,  and  the  entire  province  of  Lorraine  was  soon 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  French  armies.  Charles,  ‘hunted 
‘  like  a  hare,’  as  he  bitterly  said,  hopeless,  and  driven  to  his  last 
resources,  hurried  across  the  Rhine,  made  his  way  to  Vienna, 
and  offered  his  sword  to  the  House  of  Austria.  He  was  well 
received,  for  it  was  now  apparent  that  war  with  the  King  of 
France  was  inevitable,  and  with  the  energy  of  hatred  and 
despair  he  flung  himself  into  the  coalition  which  was  being 
formed  against  the  French  monarch.  In  1672,  when  the  con¬ 
flict  began,  he  obtained  a  command  in  the  Imperial  armies, 
and,  as  usual,  showed  some  conduct  and  skill  in  two  campaigns 
against  Turenne  and  Crequi.  He  died  in  1675,  leaving  behind 
him  a  name  which  the  chroniclers  of  his  House  should  mark 
with  almost  unmixed  reprobation.  The  ruin  of  a  people  and 
the  fall  of  a  proud  name  were  the  results  of  his  career ;  and  his 
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epitaph  is  written  in  the  blood  and  tears  which  he  caused  to 
flow  from  too  loyal  a  nation. 

Every  one  remembers  the  noble  scene  in  the  Iliad,  where 
Hector,  leaving  his  wife  and  child,  plunges  into  the  thickest 
ranks  of  the  fray,  and  restores  the  trembling  fortunes  of  Priam. 
In  the  epic  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  Prince  Charles,  afterwards 
Duke  Charles  the  Fifth,  fitly  represents  the  ideal  hero  of  ster¬ 
ling  heart  and  mighty  deeds,  whose  ‘  omen  was  to  fight  for  his 
‘  country.’  He  stands  in  history  in  luminous  contrast  to  the 
rash  and  faithless  Charles  the  Fourth ;  and  it  is  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  that  the  Destroyer  of  Lorraine  should  have  preceded 
immediately  its  Good  Genius.  Though  inheriting  nothing  but 
his  name  and  his  sword,  an  exile,  without  a  regiment  or  a 
crown,  he  rose  to  the  summit  of  military  fame,  became  a  leader 
of  kings  .and  princes,  shone  in  youth  among  grey-haired  poli¬ 
ticians  in  the  noble  art  of  advancing  empire,  and  by  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  his  wisdom,  and  his  renown,  not  only  redeemed  his 
country  from  bondage,  but  was  the  remote  cause  of  the  high 
alliance  which  placed  a  Duke  of  Lorraine  on  the  throne  of 
Austria.  Illustrious  as  were  the  great  men  of  his  race,  he 
towers  above  them  all  in  the  lists  of  fame ;  and  though  he  died 
before  he  had  avenged  on  France  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  his 
people,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  marked  him  out  among  the  war¬ 
riors  and  statesmen  Avho  planned  the  first  coalition  against  him, 
as  ‘  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  most  generous  of  his  ene- 
‘  mies.’  Nor  is  his  character  less  interesting  that,  in  that  dis¬ 
solute  age,  he  had  a  feeling  and  constant  heart ;  and,  as  we 
jiass  from  the  tarnished  life  of  his  uncle,  it  is  touching  to  observe 
the  pious  words  with  which,  amidst  the  distractions  of  a  camp, 
he  tells  his  Eleanor,  ‘  the  hope  and  solace  of  his  life,  to  kiss  for 
‘  him  his  young  Leopold,’  and  in  which,  at  the  close  of  his 
proud  career,  he  enjoins  his  imperial  kinsman  ‘  to  guard  a  wife 
‘  of  your  blood,  a  child  who  has  nothing  but  his  father’s  sword, 

‘  and  a  people  groaning  under  oppression.’  ‘  Piety,  and  ancient 
‘  faith,  and  the  unconquerable  arm,’  these  formed  the  glory  of 
the  Hope  of  Rome,  and  they  graced,  in  strict  historic  truth,  the 
second  Octavius  of  the  House  of  Lorraine. 

The  career  of  Charles  the  Fifth  had  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  destiny  of  Lorraine,  but  that  influence  was  not  immediate, 
and  his  life  was  passed  away  from  his  country.  After  the 
attempt  of  his  uncle  to  cancel  his  rights,  he  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Austria,  and  carried  his  sword  to  the  camp  of  Monte- 
cuculi,  who  was  resisting  the  Turks  with  the  forces  of  the 
Empire.  At  the  great  battle  of  Raab  or  Saint  Gothard,  in 
1664,  being  then  only  twenty  years  old,  he  led  a  brilliant 
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charge  on  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  which  mainly  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  defeat ;  was  thanked  by  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  at  the  head  of  his  staif ;  and  having  received  a  division  of 
cavalry,  distinguished  himself  highly  in  the  campaign  that 
followed.  In  1668,  supported  by  the  interest  of  the  Empire, 
and  by  a  bright  and  growing  reputation,  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  throne  of  Poland ;  but  his  election  was  thwarted  by 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  had  no  wish  that  a  Duke  of  Lorraine 
should  rank  among  the  greater  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  same 
influence  crossed  him  again,  in  1673,  when  John  Sobieski  was 
his  successful  competitor ;  although,  on  this  occasion,  Leopold 
threw  his  whole  weight  into  the  scale,  and  his  sister,  Eleanor, 
widow  of  the  late  king  of  Poland,  who  loved  Charles  with 
fond  affection,  made  great  efforts  to  secure  his  election.  In  the 
meantime,  he  had  achieved  a  high  reputation  in  the  long  wars 
which  the  Hungarians,  backed  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  were 
waging  against  the  House  of  Austria;  and  already,  the  Great 
King  had  heard  at  Versailles,  from  the  lips  of  courtly  but 
generous  soldiers,  that  the  Prince  of  Lorraine  was  one  of  those 
men  who  bade  fair  to  rival  Conde  and  Turenne.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  struggle  of  1672,  he  served  with  distinction  in  its 
first  campaigns;  and  having  received  the  command  of  the 
Austrian  cavalry  in  1675,  he  showed  much  skill  in  the  brilliant 
duel  of  strategy  which  was  fought  in  that  year  between  Turenne 
and  Montecuculi.  On  the  retirement  of  the  latter  commander, 
he  was  made  generalissimo  of  the  Imperial  forces ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  he  overthrew  Luxemburg  in  several  en¬ 
counters,  and  captured  Philipsburg  in  the  presence  of  a  French 
army.  He  was  defeated  indeed  by  Crequi  in  1677 ;  but  this 
reverse  was  not  attributed  to  himself,  and  did  not  at  all  diminish 
his  great  reputation.  In  this  year  he  was  married  to  the  faith¬ 
ful  princess,  who’ had  loved  him  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fate; 
and  this  marriage,  blest  beyond  that  of  most  royal  couples,  is 
still  remembered  by  his  descendants  as  the  dawn  of  hope  and 
promise  to  their  House.  In  1678,  however,  the  fortunes  of  his 
own  duchy,  though  rising  with  his  fame,  had  not  recovered 
their  lamentable  fall ;  and  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  left  Lorraine 
in  the  occupation  of  the  generals  of  Louis,  and  under  the  yoke 
of  French  despotism.  At  this  juncture,  Charles  showed  that 
ripe  discretion  which  formed  one  of  his  princi[)al  characteristics. 
Louis  had  offered  to  restore  the  two  duchies  to  him  on  terms 
incompatible  with  his  independence ;  and  the  Confederates  had 
assented  to  them  without  sufficient  regard  to  the  person  in¬ 
terested.  Charles,  resolved  not  to  accept  a  dishonoured  crown, 
yet  conscious  of  the  impolicy  of  alienating  his  allies,  declined  to 
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become  a  party  to  the  treaty  on  these  conditions,  but  he  cor¬ 
dially  aided  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  and  took  care  to 
express  his  approval  of  the  peace. 

From  1678  to  1689,  Charles  was  the  foremost  soldier  and 
statesman  of  the  Empire,  and  he  raised  the  glory  of  the  House 
of  Lorraine  to  a  height  it  had  never  before  attained.  As 
brother-in-law  of  the  feeble  Leopold,  he  held  the  highest 
rank  in  the  Imperial  House,  and  proved  his  title  to  that  station 
in  a  series  of  triumphs  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field.  M.  D’Haus- 
sonville  supplies  an  interesting  account  of  his  sagacious  designs 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  Austria ;  and  his  principles,  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  formed  the  traditional  policy  of  her 
greatest  statesmen.  Indeed,  that  remarkable  document,  his 
political  testament,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  of  other  important  arrangements  in* 
Europe  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that,  whenever  its  spirit  has  been 
abandoned,  either  by  severity  to  Hungary,  or  concessions  to 
Rome,  the  power  and  opulence  of  Austria  have  invariably 
declined.  We  cannot,  however,  enter  into  these  details;  nor 
can  we  follow  Charles  in  the  most  splendid  phases  of  his  career, 
when,  in  concert  with  his  old  rival,  John  Sobieski,  he  scattered 
the  Moslem  hordes  around  Vienna,  or  when,  while  presenting 
to  Leopold  the  standards  of  Hungary,  which  he  had  liberated 
from  its  secular  oppressors,  he  warned  the  Emperor  to  conciliate 
that  high-spirited  nation  by  a  policy  of  liberality  and  justice. 
In  1689  the  energy  of  William  the  Third  formed  the  second 
great  coalition  against  France,  and  war  was  soon  raging  from 
the  Irish  Sea  to  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean.  As  in 
former  contests,  the  weightiest  blows  of  the  combatants  were 
dealt  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Low  Countries ;  and  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  the  armies ,  of  the  Empire,  was  soon 
upon  the  great  frontier  river,  and  almost  within  sight  of  his 
old  inheritance.  It  w'as  just  the  time  when  the  French  troops 
had  laid  waste  the  Palatinate;  and  doubtless  the  aspect  of 
that  fearful  scene  made  him  remember,  with  bitterness  and  hate, 
what  his  House  and  his  people  had  suffered  from  the  same 
enemy.  In  the  campaign  of  1689,  he  took  Mentz  from 
D’Huxelles,  and  Bonn  from  Dc  Hasfeldt ;  at  length  he  had 
the  delight  of  seeing  the  standards  of  France  recoil  before 
him  across  the  Rhine.  The  Confederates  fully  appreciated 
these  services:  and  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  pledged  the  faith 
of  the  Empire  to  Charles,  that  his  entire  restoration  to 
Lorraine  should  be  a  sine  qua  non  of  any  future  peace.  A 
great  career  was  now  opening  before  him;  he  had  been 
triumphant  in  every  engagement,  and  France  lay  open  to  his 
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attack ;  he  had  obtained  a  guarantee  that  his  House  would  not 
be  blotted  out  from  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  and  from 
across  the  Rhine,  his  people,  arising  from  the  long  night  of 
bondage,  appealed  to  him  loudly  as  their  deliverer.  But  fate 
struck  down  his  avenging  sword ;  and  he  died  in  1690,  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  not  without  the  admiration  of  generous  foes, 
who  respected  his  genius  and  his  wisdom,  and  amidst  the  tears, 
not  soon  dried  up,  of  his  native  and  his  adopted  country. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  title  to  Lorraine  de¬ 
volved  upon  his  son  Leopold,  then  only  in  his  twelfth  year. 
The  youth  was  restored  to  his  dominions  at  the  Peace  of  Rys- 
wick, —  William  the  Third  and  several  of  the  electors  of  the 
Empire  having  remained  faithful  to  their  engagements, — and  in 
the  winter  of  that  year  he  made  his  entry  into  Nancy,  borne 
thither,  as  it  were,  by  his  father’s  renown,  amidst  the  shouts  of 
a  loyal  people.  One  of  his  first  public  acts  was  to  conciliate 
Louis,  by  rendering  homage  for  the  Duchy  of  Bar.  Saint 
Simon,  w’ho  particularly  disliked  the  duke,  describes  this  scene 
with  malicious  minuteness ;  and  his  account  explains  the  re¬ 
pugnance  of  such  a  mail  as  Charles  the  Fourth  to  the 
ceremony :  — 

‘  Tlie  king  awaited  M.  de  Lorraine  in  the  drawing-room,  which 
was  tlien  between  the  chamber  and  the  closet  which  has  since  become 
the  king’s  chamber.  He  sate  in  an  arm-chair  with  his  head  covered  ; 
and  behind  him  stood  the  princes  his  grandsons,  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  the  legitimised  sons  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  with  the  chancellor  and  the  secretaries  of  state. 
At  a  little  distance  a  semicircle  Avas  formed,  in  which  several  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  court  had  places.  M.  de  Lorraine  found  the  door 
of  the  drawing-room  shut  close,  and  the  usher  on  the  inner  side.  One 
of  the  suite  of  the  duke  knocked.  “Who  is  there?”  the  usher 
asked;  and  Avhen  the  answer  came,  “  It  is  M.  le  Due  do  Lorraine,”  the 
door  remained  as  fast  as  ever.  Some  minutes  passed  and  the  solemnity 
Avas  reiterated.  At  the  third  attempt  the  voice  said,  “  It  is  M.  le 
“Due  de  Bar;”  and  the  usher  opened  the  door  by  a  single  panel. 
M.  de  Lorraine  M'alked  in  and  made  several  low  bows,  at  the  door- 
Avay  first,  next  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  then  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  presence.  The  king  did  not  stir,  and  remained  covered, 
Avithout  making  the  slightest  sign  of  recognition.  Upon  this  the 
Duke  of  Gesvres,  accompanied  by  Nyert,  but  Avith  his  hat  under  his 
arm,  stepped  two  or  three  paces  in  advance,  and  having  taken  from 
M.  de  Lorraine  his  sword,  hat,  and  gloves,  he  handed  them  to  Nyert, 
Avho  stood  a  little  in  the  rear.  M.  de  Lorraine  then  knelt  doAvn  on 
both  knees,  upon  a  piece  of  red  A’clvet  edged  with  gold,  at  the  feet 
of  the  king  ;  and  the  king  took  his  hands  and  kept  them  shut  within 
his  own.  This  being  done,  the  chancellor  read  aloud  very  distinctly 
the  formula  of  homage  and  oath  of  fealty  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
assented  to  them,  and  declared  that  they  Avere  correct  in  tenor.  He 
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then  rose,  and,  standing  by  the  king's  side,  affixed  hi^  signature  to 
the  oath  with  a  pen  presented  by  Torcy.  Hereupon  Nyert  gave 
him  buck  his  sword  (which  he  sheathed  at  once),  and  his  hat  and 
gloves  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  withdrew  from  the  chamber.  The 
ceremony  being  over,  the  king  retired  to  the  closet,  and  from  thence 
sent  a  message  to  M.  de  Lorraine,  who  remained  with  him  nearly 
half  an  hour.' 

The  career  of  Leopold  was  long,  and  fills  some  space  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  but  we  can  only  refer  to  such  parts  of  it 
as  bore  upon  Lorraine  and  its  destiny.  Though  without  the 
splendid  qualities  of  his  father,  this  prince  was  a  man  of  rare 
abilities,  and  he  displayed  remarkable  wisdom  and  forethought 
in  a  position  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  paramount  object 
of  his  life  was  to  promote  the  dignity  of  his  family;  and  he 
pursued  this  aim  with  untiring  energy  in  the  various  phases  of 
his  chequered  fortunes.  Having  been  brought  up  in  exile  at 
Innspruck  and  Vienna,  he  was  not  sufficiently  patriotic  to 
identify  the  interests  of  his  House  with  those  of  his  Duchy, 
and  he  was  too  penetrating  not  to  perceive  that  he  held  his 
sovereignty  by  a  precarious  tenure  at  the  will  either  of  France 
or  the  Empire.  Hence  his  whole  policy  was  personal,  not 
national:  to  secure  for  the  descendants  of  his  race  a  settled 
place  among  the  Powers  of  Europe,  not  to  withdraw  Lor¬ 
raine  from  the  influence  that  had  absorbed  Tranche  Comt6  and 
Provence.  Could  he  but  raise  his  House  to  the  level  of  es¬ 
tablished  sovereigns,  it  was  little  to  him  that  ‘  sacred  Ilium  was 
to  fall,’  and  that  Nancy  was  to  know  its  dukes  no  more.  This 
principle  governed  his  entire  conduct,  and  explains  many  of 
its  seeming  inconsistencies.  Thus,  although  a  German  in 
taste  and  feeling,  he  married  the  sister  of  Philip  of  Orleans, 
in  the  hope  that  this  marriage  would  gain  for  his  House  the 
support  and  interest  of  that  of  Bourbon.  Though  he  loved 
his  people,  and  was  loved  by  them,  he  acceded  to  the 
Second  Treaty  of  Partition  ;  for  if  that  treaty  would  have  placed 
them  under  French  domination,  it  would  have  assured  the 
Milanese  to  his  descendants.  Though  a  remarkably  cautious 
politician,  and  especially  anxious  to  maintain  neutrality  in  the 
War  of  the  Succession,  he  lent  his  aid  to  the  design  of  dismem¬ 
bering  the  French  monarchy ;  for  had  this  succeeded,  the  House 
of  Lorraine  would  have  become  really  sovereign  and  indepen¬ 
dent.  So,  too,  he  made  every  effort  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
Louis  the  Fifteenth ;  and  he  impoverished  his  duchy  and 
alienated  his  subjects  to  obtain  for  his  son  the  hand  of  Maria 
Theresa.  This  policy,  doubtless,  was  not  dignified,  but  it  was 
pursued  with  singular  zeal  and  perseverance ;  and  it  must 
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be  admitted  that  it  was  eminently  successful.  The  palace  at 
Nancy  has  long  been  a  barrack ;  but  a  descendant  of  Leopold 
rules  at  Vienna,  in  virtue,  in  no  slight  degree,  of  the  energetic 
self-seeking  of  his  ancestor.  And  it  is  only  within  the  present 
times  that  the  representatives  of  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine  have 
forfeited,  by  their  own  fault,  the  easy  and  luxurious  throne  of 
Tuscany. 

Leopold,  however,  did  not  neglect  his  duty  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  administration  of  his  dominions.  Indeed,  these 
objects  were  only  secondary  to  the  great  aim  and  end  of  his 
existence.  When  he  arrived  at  Nancy  in  1697,  he  found  the 
old  organisation  of  Lorraine  broken  up,  the  constitutional  fran¬ 
chises  of  the  people  destroyed  by  the  edicts  of  Charles  the 
Fourth  and  the  severities  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the 
nation  groaning  in  penury  and  despair  under  continued  exac¬ 
tions  and  oppression.  Fur  ne^irly  sixty  years,  with  scarcely  an 
interval,  Lorraine  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  and  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Louvois  had  treated  it  as  a 
subjugated  province,  in  whicli  it  was  politic  to  destroy  the  seeds 
of  national  life.  Charles  the  Fourth  had  too  ably  seconded 
their  efforts,  and  the  result  was  that  the  levelling  desix)tism  of 
Franco  liad  almost  obliterated  the  institutions  and  characteristics 
of  the  duchy.  No  man  living  could  recollect  the  last  meeting 
of  the  StJites-General ;  and  the  images  of  tlie  feudal  monarchy, 
of  the  dominant  seigneurie,  and  of  the  privileged  tiers- 4tat,  had 
vanished  from  the  general  remembrance.  The  nol>lesse  had 
either  secluded  themselves  in  their  ruined  castles,  wliere  they 
Fcarcely  ke|)t  up  a  shadow  of  their  state,  or  they  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  Great  King  and  filled  the  ranks  of  his  soldiers 
and  courtiers.  The  commons,  though  less  forgetful  of  their 
national  rights,  had  been  kept  down  in  forced  submission,  and 
under  tlte  pressure  of  foreign  tribunals,  of  French  marshals, 
and  of  French  tax-gatherers,  had  gradually  become  broken  in 
to  servitude.  Leopold  did  not  attempt  to  raise  the  ancient 
constitution  on  this  ruined  basis  of  extinct  feudalism.  As 
might  have  been  expected  in  such  a  state  of  things,  he  con¬ 
centrated  the  powers  of  governmetit  in  himself,  and  established 
absolutism  in  Lorraine;  but  absolutism  tempered  by  sagacious 
foresight,  and  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
The  principal  aims  of  his  government  were,  to  secure  the 
neutrality  of  Lorraine  in  any  possible  war  lietween  France 
and  Germany,  and  to  promote  its  internal  opulence  and 
pros])erity  ;  and,  except  when  they  interfered  with  this  para¬ 
mount  object,  he  pursued  these  ends  with  the  energy  and 
wisdom  which  characterised  all  his  public  conduct.  Even  during 
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the  tremendous  War  of  the  Succession,  while  the  territories 
near  the  Rhine  were  annually  swept  by  vast  armies,  he 
contrived  to  keep  Lorraine  comparatively  intact;  and,  at  last, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  obtained  from  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Versailles  a  recognition  of  the  perpetual  neutrality 
of  his  dominions.  In  the  meantime,  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign,  he  did  much  to  increase  the  welfare  of  his  subjects, 
though  more  than  once,  in  the  supposed  interests  of  his  House, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  impose  heavy  burdens  u|)on  them.  Like 
all  the  sovereigns  of  the  periotl,  he  gave  the  finishing  blow  to 
the  lingering  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  and  converted  them 
into  mere  titled  subjects;  a  change  which  was,  perhaps,  of 
service  to  his  people.  He  revived  the  ruined  commerce  of 
Lorraine  by  attracting  artificers  and  manufacturers  to  the 
duchy  ;  and  he  encouraged  its  agricultural  industry  by  a  gene¬ 
rally  just  and  equal  government  Long  before  his  death  he 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  wasted  solitudes  through  which 
he  had  passed  in  1697,  in  the  full  bloom  and  wealth  of  culture, 
and  of  reading  in  the  eyes  of  a  flourishing  people  that  they 
had  forgotten  the  miseries  of  the  past  and  were  contented  with 
their  sovereign. 

The  fortunes  of  Lorraine  were  greatly  influenced  by  this 
wise,  thoughtful,  yet  somewhat  selfish  policy,  which,  steadily 
pursued  for  many  years,  slowly  underndned  the  political  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  duchy,  though  it  promoted  the  national  prosperity. 
Though  liked  by  his  nobles  and  popular  with  his  subjects,  it 
was  ielt  that  Leopold  was  not  a  national  sovereign,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  of  Lorraine  for  their  dukes  began  gra¬ 
dually  to  evaporate.  The  decline  of  this  feeling  became  more 
evident  after  Leopold  sent  his  son  Francis  to  be  brought  up 
at  Vienna,  and  when  it  was  known  that  the  youth  was  to  fill 
an  alien  throne  as  the  consort  of  an  Austrian  archducliess.  The 
noblesse  of  Lorraine,  shorn  of  their  feudal  rights,  and  merely 
satellites  of  tlie  court  at  Nancy,  had  no  longer  any  interest  in 
the  national  existence,  and  they  often  turned  a  wistful  eye  to 
the  luxury  and  splendour  of  Versailles.  At  the  same  time 
many  of  the  commons,  enriched  by  long  ])ro8perity,  and  rising 
rapidly  in  intelligence,  could  not  help  observing  that  Lorraine 
lay  open  to  invasion ;  that  its  fortresses  and  defences  were 
things  of  the  past ;  and  that  their  best  hope  of  security  was  to 
become  subjects  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Tliese  sentiments 
and  interests  concurred  to  break  down  the  strong  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  which  once  had  breathed  in  Lorraine  ;  and  they  were 
powerfully  aided  by  the  peculiar  influences  which  marked  the 
thought  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Voltaire  had  already  pro- 
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claimed  to  Europe  that  monarchy  was  tyranny  under  another 
name,  and  that  the  love  of  country  was  a  superstition ;  and  his 
teaching  spreading  in  a  thousand  ways,  had  not  been  without 
effect  upon  the  people  of  Lorraine.  As  a  body,  indeed,  they 
still  loved  the  reigning  family,  and  would  have  spurned  the 
idea  of  being  annexed  to  France;  but  signs  were  not  wanting 
that  their  loyalty  and  patriotism  were  declining,  and  that 
Fleury  perhaps  could  achieve  the  result  for  which  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin  had  laboured  in  vain.  When  Leopold  died  in 
1729,  an  acute  observer  might  have  foreseen  that  upon  the  first 
European  convulsion,  Lorraine  w’ould  probably  lose  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  would  not  retain  enough  of  recuperative  power 
to  re-assert  its  separate  existence. 

Nor  was  the  time  for  this  consummation  distant.  Duke 
Francis,  the  son  and  successor  of  Leopold,  an  Austrian  in 
feeling  and  education,  and  affianced  to  Maria  Theresa,  naturally 
thought  more  of  Vienna  and  Schonbrunn  than  of  the  petty 
residences  of  Nancy  or  Luneville.  He  seldom  visited  his 
hereditary  dominions,  and,  when  there,  displayed  a  cold  and 
austere  manner,  a  disregard  for  the  noblesse  of  Lorraine,  and  a 
marked  preference  for  his  German  household.  This  conduct 
made  him  unpopular,  especially  among  the  higher  classes,  and 
the  feeling  descended,  with  more  or  less  force,  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ranks  of  his  subjects.  The  people  of  Lorraine  became 
convinced  that  they  were  abandoned  by  their  sovereign,  and 
that  destiny  was  preparing  for  them  a  change  of  masters. 
It  is  true  that  parties  arose  among  them,  one  of  which 
upheld  the  cause  of  the  Duchess  Dowager,  while  the  other 
inclined  to  France  or  the  Empire;  but  these  parties  had  no 
real  energy,  and  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  nation  was  a 
calm  though  reluctant  acquiescence  in  its  prospects.  In  this 
state  of  things  the  occasion  was  not  slow  to  arrive  when  the 
policy  of  Richelieu  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  Lorraine  to 
be  finally  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession,  it  was  agreed  between  the 
Houses  of  Hapsburg  and  Bourbon,  that  Lorraine  should  be 
ceded  to  Stanislas  Leezinski  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the 
line  of  the  French' crown ;  that,  as  an  equivalent,  the  duke 
should  obtain  the  reversion  of  Tuscany,  and  that  France  should 
confirm  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  assured  the  throne  of 
Austria  to  Maria  Theresa.  Duke  Francis,  with  some  show  of 
reluctance,  assented  to  terms  which  secured  him  an  empress  for 
a  wife ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  his 
mother,  who  insisted  on  the  claims  of  her  second  son,  Charles, 
and  of  some  of  the  aristocracy  of  Lorraine,  who  denied  the 
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legality  of  the  cession,  he  put  his  hand  to  the  deed  of  annexa¬ 
tion,  and  Lorraine  became  virtually  a  French  province.  The 
treaty  was  signed  in  February,  1737,  and  before  a  month  had 
passed,  the  commissioners  of  Stanislaus  had  taken  possession 
of  the  duchy.  The  duke,  in  the  company  of  his  young  wife, 
and  amidst  the  splendour  of  the  imperial  court,  had  already 
half  forgotten  the  transfer;  but  it  was  otherwise  with  his 
mother  and  brother,  and  with  the  nation  whose  fate  had  thus 
been  settled.  No  show  of  national  opposition,  indeed,  was 
made ;  no  patriotic  armies  were  levied ;  no  noble  of  Lorraine 
was  found  to  raise  the  banner  of  Ren4  and  of  Charles  the  Fifth; 
and  the  people  silently  acquiesced  in  an  event  which  had  long 
been  anticipated.  But  they  felt  the  extinction  of  their  inde- 
])cndcnce  with  bitter  regret ;  their  loyalty  and  national  spirit, 
though  in  decline,  showed  a  bright  spark  of  life  at  the  last 
moment ;  Nancy  and  Lunevillc  sate  in  mourning,  and  their  in¬ 
habitants  broke  into  sobs  and  tears  when  the  repi’esentatives 
of  their  sovereigns  passed  away. 

We  transcribe  M.  D’Haussonville’s  remarks  upon  this  event, 
the  more  interesting  for  their  application  to  the  annexation  of 
other  provinces,  which  has  within  the  last  few  months  trans¬ 
ferred  to  France  the  ancient  inheritance  in  Savoy  and  Nice  of 
another  House,  not  less  illustrious  than  that  of  Lorraine. 

‘  So  far  as  regarded  their  private  interests,  the  noblesse  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  and  many  among  its  official  classes,  were  not  blind  to  the 
advantage  of  becoming  subjects  of  a  greater  master,  and  of  living 
under  the  protection  of  a  government  more  formidable  to  its  neigh¬ 
bours.  But  even  those  who  expected  to  gain  by  the  change  of  sove¬ 
reigns,  did  not  the  less  grieve  at  the  loss  of  the  national  existence. 
With  them,  as  with  the  other  classes  of  the  people,  the  predominant 
feeling  was  patriotic  sorrow,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  great  public 
misfortune.  With  our  present  cast  of  thought  and  our  modern  ideas, 
it  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  the  strength  of 
the  bonds  which,  in  another  age,  connected  a  people  with  its  princes. 
The  sons  of  high-souled  men,  who  were  daring  enough  to  break  off 
completely  from  the  dogmas  of  the  past,  our  lullaby  in  infancy  was 
the  tale  of  the  fall  of  the  most  illustrious  monarchy  in  the  world.  In 
our  schooldays  we  witnessed  the  extraordinary  grandeur  of  an  empire 
which,  based  solely  upon  force,  believed  itself  eternal,  yet  was  swept 
away  in  its  turn.  In  youth,  when  our  minds  opened  for  the  first 
time  to  the  ideas  of  natural  equity  and  justice,  we  saw  the  nominal 
champions  of  ancient  right  and  tradition  officially  appropriate  and 
dismember  races  like  herds,  and,  within  a  single  year  of  peace, 
trample  a  greater  number  of  nations  under  foot,  and  put  an  end  to 
more  legitimate  dynasties  than  revolution  itself  had  dared  to  crush  in 
twenty  years  of  war.  During  manhood  we  have  changed  our  gotrem- 
ment  two  or  three  times.  So  many  catastrophes  do  not  fall  upon  a 
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single  generation  without  bringing  their  penalty  with  them.  The 
great  mass  of  mankind  is  too  feeble  to  bear  such  an  experiment. 
Worn  out  with  the  noble  but  exhausting  passions  of  public  life,  many 
of  us  in  these  days  think  it  an  act  of  wisdom  to  proclaim  inditference 
as  their  political  faith. 

From  1737  the  history  of  Lorraine  is  really  that  of  a  French 
province.  King  Stanislas  was  merely  a  pensioner  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  for  before  he  obtained  possession  of  the  duchy  he 
ceded  his  sovereign  rights  to  the  crown  of  France,  retaining 
only  an  annuity  as  an  equivalent.  Within  a  year  after  the 
arrival  of  Stanislas  at  Nancy,  Lorraine  was  placed  finally 
under  the  law  of  France,  and  under  the  fiscal  and  military 
system  of  the  old  monarchy ;  and  from  this  point  we  may 
take  leave  of  the  phantom  ruler,  tliough  he  held  his  idle 
state  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  made  himself  a  pleasant 
companion  to  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu.  As  rega^s  the 
people  of  Lorraine  at  this  period,  they  were  at  first  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  changes  in  their  government,  and  they  protested 
loudly  at  the  despotic  yoke,  at  the  heavy  taxes,  and  the  harsh 
penal  code  which  had  suddenly  been  imposed  upon  them.  Once, 
during  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  when  the  armies 
of  Prince  Charles  had  crossed  the  Kliine,  and  almost  touched 
his  ancient  patrimony,  they  raised  a  cry  for  the  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  slopes  of  the  Vosges  shone  bright  with  fires 
that  beckoned  onward  their  hoped-for  deliverer.  Indeed,  even 
down  to  the  death  of  Stanislas,  they  had  not  become  entirely 
reconciled  to  their  new  masters,  and  during  his  reign  they  occa¬ 
sionally  displayed  signs  of  disaffection  and  insubordination. 
But  upon  the  whole  they  submitted  quietly  to  a  destiny  which 
they  felt  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  they  showed  nothing  of 
the  strong  patriotic  feeling  which  had  filled  them  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century.  The  nobles  soon  became  completely  French, 
and  before  a  generation  bad  passed  away,  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  almost  assimilated.  At  the  Revolution  of  1792  little 
difference  could  be  found  between  the  inhabitants  of  Lorraine 
and  of  Champagne ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  Meurthe,  the 
Meuse,  and  the  Vosges,  the  departments  into  which  the  pro¬ 
vince  had  been  divided,  made  no  protest  at  the  bar  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  favour  of  the  daughter  of  Duke  Francis  and  Maria 
Theresa,  though  it  was  the  blood  of  Lorraine  that  was  shed 
on  the  scaffold  of  Marie  Antoinette.  So  it  was  in  the  inter¬ 
necine  struggle  which  followed.  Whenever  they  approached 
the  ancient  duchy,  the  Austrian  armies  were  encountered  as 
the  foes  of  France,  and  men,  whose  great  grandfathers  had 
bled  under  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Lorraine  in  many  a  fierce 
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engagement  with  Luxemburg,  became  generals  of  the  Republic 
and  marshals  of  Napoleon,  and  followed  the  tricolor  with  equal 
fidelity.  Long  before  these  days  the  fusion  has  been  quite 
completed ;  the  Zouaves  and  the  Voltigeurs  who  are  now  en¬ 
camped  within  tlie  old  abode  of  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine,  little 
think  that  tlie  friendly  populace  around  them  were  once  the 
determined  foes  of  Frenchmen.  By  these  and  similar  changes 
the  territory  of  France  has  gradually  become  what  it  now  is; 
and  by  the  same  policy  of  annexation  and  assimilation,  steadily 
pursued  through  successive  ages,  and  under  different  govern¬ 
ments,  France  still  labours  to  extend  her  dominions  at  the 
ex|>ense  of  her  neighbours. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Siluria;  the  History  of  the  Oldest  Fossiliferous 
Rocks  and  their  Foundations,  with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Gold  over  the  Surface  of  the  Earth.  By  Sir 
Roderick  Impey  Murchison.  Third  Edition  (including 
The  Silurian  System).  London:  1859. 

2.  On  the  Geological  Structure  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  ^c.  §*c. 
By  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  Director-General  of 
the  Gcologicid  Survey  of  the  British  Isles.  (Transactions  of 
the  British  Association  1855,  Tr.  Sect,  p.  85. ;  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  for  1858 — 1859.) 

3.  New  Geological  Map  of  the  Highlands  (Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Geological  Society,  May,  1860). 

^T^aventy-two  years  have  elapsed  since  Sir  Roderick  Murchi¬ 
son,  combining  the  results  of  observations  carried  on  during 
the  previous  seven  years  in  the  region  of  England  and  Wales 
once  occupied  by  the  ancient  British  people  the  Silures,  pro¬ 
duced  his  large  and  important  work,  *  The  Silurian  System.’ 
On  a  former  occasion*  we  endeavoured  to  dof  justice  to  the 
labours  that  first  unravelled  the.  relations  of  various  deposits 
more  ancient  than  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  rewarded  these  successful  researches  by 
the  Copley  Medal.  Geologists  of  other  countries  soon  found 
that  the  Silurian  classification  was  applicable  to  vast  regions 
of  Europe  and  America,  and,  assisted  by  M.  Edouard  de  Ver- 
neuil  and  Count  Keyserling,  its  author  demonstrated  that  this 
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ancient  'system  of  life,  succeeded  by  other  vast  palseozoic  for¬ 
mations,  was  spread  overl^ussla  in  Europe,  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  Scandinavia.  Five  years  ago  the  fruits  of  these  researches 
at  home  and  abroad,  extending  also  over  America  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  were  condensed  into  the  smaller  work  called  ‘  Siluria,’ 
and  last  year  produced  the  volume  now  before  us,  including  the 
‘original  Silurian. System,’  with  some  very  important  additions, 
to  which  we  now  propose  briefly  to  advert. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  geological  lal)Ours  of  Sir  Rode¬ 
rick  Murchison  has  been  to  draw  from  the  deep  records  of  the 
earth  the  history  of  the  primeval  rocks,  or  rather  of  the 
earth  itself ;  and  to  trace  the  slow  growth  and  development  of 
nature  from  the  first  sediment  of  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles,  cast 
by  the  accidents  and  revolutions  of  unfathomable  ages  over  the 
fundamental  ancient  gneiss,  which  contains  no  vestiges  of  vege¬ 
table  or  animal  life.  ‘  Siluria  ’  therefore  treats  chiefly  of  those 
early  formations  in  which  the  first  signs  of  life  begin  to  occur, — 
formations  obviously  corresponding  to  a  very  long  natural  epoch 
in  the  structure  of  the  globe  and  the  production  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  From  these  repositories  of  primeval  marine  creatures, 
traces  of  every  group  of  purely  aquatic  animals  have  now  been 
collected,  save  fishes;  and  it  is  highly  characteristic  of  the 
rigorous  lines  of  distinction  which  mark  the  order  of  creation, 
that  throughout  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  no  trace  of  a  fish 
or  any  8U|)erior  animal  has  ever  been  detected,  though  these 
rocks  abound  with  infinite  numbers  of  invertebrate  creatures. 
The  Lower  Silurian  was  consequently  an  epoch  when  no 
example  had  appeared  of  that  complete  bony  framework  in 
which,  as  approaching  to  the  vertebrate  archetype,  the  com¬ 
parative  anatomist  traces  the  first  step  in  that  series  of  crea¬ 
tions  which  ended  in  man.  So  again,  although  the  Silurian 
era  presents  the  observer  with  countless  proofs  of  sea-beaten 
shores,  not  a  trace  of  land  plants,  any  more  than  of  fishes,  can 
be  discovered  until  we  reach  the  upi)ermost  beds  of  the  system. 
After  fishes  had  appeared,  long  ages  elapsed  before  a  reptile 
was  added  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  epochs ;  and  then,  after 
a  copious  terrestrial  vegetation  had  given  birth  to  the  carboni¬ 
ferous  formations,  and  supported  many  varieties  of  insect  life, 
no  sign  Is  to  be  met  with  of  the  existence  of  any  mammalia. 
At  length  in  the  Tertiary  formations  we  find  on  all  sides  the 
bones  of  the  higher  orders  of  mammalia  drifted  from  the  adjacent 
lands,  and  mixed  with  the  exuvia;  of  marine  creatures,  gigantic 
quadru{)ed3  which  must  have  required  for  their  sustenance,  in 
the  very  regions  we  now  inhabit,  a  range  as  extensive  as  that 
enjoyed  by  civilised  man.  Such  is  the  broad  outline  of  the 
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series  in  which  the  Silurian  system^  with  its  Cambrian  and 
crystalline  ‘foundations,’  occupies  the  base.  We  are  told  that 
the  remains  of  the  Silurian  creatures  are  scattered  through 
deposits  reaching  to  nearly  thirty  thousand  feet  of  perpendicular 
thickness ;  and  it  is  evident  that  their  gradual  formation  must 
have  occupied  a  long  period,  perhaps  the  longest  in  the  history 
of  our  planet.  It  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  high  interest 
to  trace  the  vestiges  of  this  primeval  world  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  globe  in  which  they  prominently  occur.  These 
observations  have  now  been  very  considerably  extended;  and 
they  are  the  more  interesting  to  ourselves,  as  the  latest  dis¬ 
coveries  submitted  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  to  the  British 
Association  at  Aberdeen  in  1859,  (some  of  which  are  incor- 
j)orated  in  the  volume  now  before  us,)  are  the  result  of  a  careful 
examination  of  the  Northern  Scottish  Highlands. 

In  the  British  Isles,  at  the  time  when  the  preceding  edition  of 
*  Siluria’  was  published,  the  oldest  known  strata  were  found  on  the 
l)orders  of  Shropshire  and  North  Wales,  near  the  Menai  Straits ; 
rocks  apparently  of  a  similar  age,  and  resulting  from  the  same 
conditions,  occur  in  Ireland  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  More 
recently  rocks  of  a  still  more  ancient  type,  and  having  quite  a 
different  physical  aspect,  have  been  recognised  by  the  author  of 
‘  Siluria  ’  in  the  north-west  extremity  of  Great  Britain,  re¬ 
sembling  those  which  had  already  been  observed  in  Canada,  and 
described  as  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  the  Canadian  geologists. 
In  the  north-western  extremities  of  Scotland  rocks  of  a  like 
character  make  their  appearance,  and  under  such  aspects,  as 
to  establish  the  inference  that  the  Scottish  masses  are  the 
representatives  of  the  Laurentians,  both  in  position  and  age. 
These  rocks  of  North  Britain  extend  over  a  considerable 
area  in  the  west  of  Sutherland  and  Ross-shire,  forming  the 
bold  promontories  on  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  latter 
county,  and  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  large  island 
of  Lewis.  Like  their  Canadian  representatives,  they  con¬ 
sist  of  gneiss;  and  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
gneissose  rocks  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  Sir  Roderick  Murchi¬ 
son  has  designated  them  *  fundamental  gneiss,'  This  primeval 
gneiss,  which  in  the  western  part  of  Sutherland  exhibits  itself 
in  rugged  bossy  masses,  like  the  broken  waves  of  an  agitated 
sea,  has  somewhat  of  a  granitoid  aspect,  being  composed  of 
felspar,  hornblende,  and  quartz.  The  lines  of  its  stratification 
are  in  a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  strike 
of  the  rocks  which  cover  it ;  and  it  also  presents  innumerable 
contortions,  which  in  no  way  affect  the  overlying  masses.  This 
fundamental  gneiss  of  the  north  of  Scotland  is  the  oldest  mass 
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in  the  British  Isles,  and  few  countries  (certainly  not  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  according  to  our  author),  contain  rocks  of 
such  high  antiquity. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  north'west  of  Scotland,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  its  contour.  A  country  covered  with  lofty  moun¬ 
tains  more  picturesque  and  steep  than  any  which  are  met  with 
in  other  areas  of  Scotland ;  features  rugged  and  grand,  and 
offering  great  impediments  even  to  physical  exertion,  are  the 
characteristics  of  this  region.  A  vast  extent  of  moor  devoid 
of  population,  the  haunt  of  the  red-deer  and  snowy  ptarmigan, 
covered  with  numerous  fresh-water  lakes,  and  intersected  by 
many  arms  of  the  sea  which  make  great  inroads  into  the 
interior,  is  a  district  in  some  respects  favourable  to  scien¬ 
tific  research ;  but  bogs  and  morasses  mask  much  of  the 
surface,  and  the  climate  is,  perhaps,  the  most  rude  and  severe 
of  any  part  of  the  British  Isles.  When,  however,  the  storms 
and  tempests  have  ceased,  and  when  the  sun  smiles  upon  this 
land,  scenes  which  are  grandly  beautiful  everywhere  present 
themselves.  The  blue  lake  of  Assynt,  reflecting  with  greater 
intensity  the  azure  sky,  the  brown  heath-clad  mountains  scored 
with  glens  or  indented  with  corries,  fringed  with  the  foliage 
of  the  Alpine  birch,  or  gilded  with  the  frost-touched  bracken, 
combine  to  form  features  of  solemn  beauty ;  and  the  dark 
mountains  which  mantle  round  Glencoul  and  Glendhu,  as  seen 
from  Kyle-Strome,  give  to  these  spots  an  aspect  of  wildness 
which  is  unsurpassed  in  broad  Scotland. 

Sir  Roderick’s  observations  in  this  region  show  that  the 
ancient  gneiss  is,  in  many  localities,  covered  by  strata  which  are 
devoid  of  the  mctamorphic  nature  exhibited  by  the  rock  beneath 
them.  These  covering  strata,  which  consist  of  purple  grits  made 
up  of  fragments  varying  in  size  from  a  marble  to  grains  of  sand, 
are  well  seen  in  the  rugged  mountains  which  give  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  Scotland  its  peculiar  features.  These  purple  grits  form 
the  great  mass  of  Queenaig,  Canisp,  Suilvein,  Coulmore,  and 
Coulbeg,  and  they  are  exhibited  here  and  there  over  other  parts 
of  the  western  portions  of  Sutherland  -and  Ross.  The  consti¬ 
tuents  of  them  have  been  obtained  from  the  older  gneiss,  on  the 
eroded  surfaces  of  which  they  repose ;  and  these  overlying  grits 
have  a  maximum  thickness  of  from  2000  to  2500  feet.  Their 
strata  are  arranged  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  and  this  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  horizontal  line  is  well  seen  in  the  escarpments 
which  form  the  southern  side  of  Queenaig.  These  purple  or 
Cambrian  grits  of  Sutherland  have  hitherto  afforded  no  traces 
of  organic  life  among  their  contents;  their  position,  and  the  rela- 
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tion  which  they  bear  to  the  subsequently  formed  strata,  place 
them  on  a  parallel  with  the  Cambrian  group,  or  the  Huronian 
deposits  which  occur  in  North  America,  and,  like  these  Suther¬ 
land  purple  beds,  rest  on  the  fundamental  gneiss  of  that  country. 
In  allusion  to  the  equivalent  of  these  deposits  in  North  America, 
our  author  observes ;  — 

‘  Like  the  venerable  Scottish  gneiss,  it  is  also  unconformably  sur¬ 
mounted  by  hard  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  schists  (with  some 
chert  and  limestone),  which  attaining  the  vertical  dimensions  of  about 
12,000  feet  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  have  been  termed 
“  Huronian.”  This  Huronian  group  or  system,  which  has  been 
paralleled  by  Logan  w'ith  the  Cambrians,  or  Longmynd  Rocks  of 
Britain,  is  again  covered  transgressively  (os  in  our  own  north-western 
higlilands)  by  the  lowest  of  the  fossiliferous  bands  of  the  Lower 
Silurian,  or  the  Potsdam  sandstone.’  {Siluria,  p.  456.) 

The  important  reforms  which  have  been  recently  made  in  the 
geology  of  the  north-west  of  Scotland  by  the  author  of  *  Siluria* 
extend  upwards  in  the  geolt^ical  series,  far  beyond  the  positions 
which  have  been  assigned  to  the  fundamental  gneiss  and  the 
Cambrian  grits  of  Koss-shire  and  Sutherland.  Above  these 
are  other  deposits,  which  his  industry  has  also  unravelled.  The 
purple  grits  of  tliis  area  have  been  referred  to  as  occupying  a 
nearly  horizontal  position.  On  their  eastern  flanks,  thick  masses 
of  white  and  yellowish  quartz-rock  are  found,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  frontispiece  to  the  present  volume,  which  represents 
one  of  these  patches  of  inclined  quartz-rock  on  the  top  of  the 
remarkable  mountain  of  Queenaig  in  Sutherland. 

These  quartz-rocks,  reposing  unconformably  on  the  purple 
Cambrians  of  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  afford  the  earliest  evi¬ 
dence  of  organic  life  in  the  Highlands.  This  evidence  occurs  in 
the  form  of  worm  burrows,  having  a  direction  nearly  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  planes  of  the  strata.  The  Potsdam  sandstones  of 
North  .Vmcrica  contain  similar  perforations;  and  here  again  an 
intimate  relation  is  shown  between  deposits  of  the  same  age  in 
far  removed  countries.  The  Stiper  Stones  of  Shropshire,  depo¬ 
sits  of  the  same  age,  also  furnish  similar  evidence  of  former  life. 

In  the  north-west  of  Scotland  other  strata  occur  reposing 
on  these  quartz-rocks,  which  contain  the  earliest  traces  of  life. 
The  overlying  strata,  agreeing  in  their  inclination  with  the 
quartz-rocks,  consist  of  limestones,  which  in  Assynt  form  ‘  noble 
‘  terraces  ’  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  They  occur  not  only 
largely  in  iVssynt,  they  make  their  appearance  likewise  in  great 
profusion  on  the  east  side  of  Durness  Loch ;  and  are  also  seen 
occupying  the  same  position  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Eriboll. 
In  Assynt  they  were  formerly  worked  for  marble.  At  Dur- 
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ness  they  possess  a  highly  siliceous  nature,  containing  singular 
nodules  ot  chert,  and  small  angular  pinkish-coloured  masses  of 
the  same  substance,  which  give  to  the  limestone  of  Durness  a 
jieculiarly  mottled  aspect.  These  limestones  were  long  regarded 
as  appertaining  to  the  great  primary  scries,  so  amply  developed 
over  a  great  ]H)rtion  of  the  west  and  north  of  Scotland,  and 
they  were  looked  upon  as  devoid  of  fossils.  In  Assynt  and  at 
Eriboll,  this  is  to  a  great  extent  the  case  ;  but  at  Durness,  owing 
to  the  keen  powers  of  observation  |X)S6essed  by  Mr.  Peach,  so 
well  known  for  his  marine  researches,  and  as  the  first  geologist 
who  recognised  fossils  in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Cornwall,  these 
limestones  have  been  found  to  possess  a  characteristic  fauna.  This 
fauna,  which  has  been  examined  and  described  by  ]SIr.  Salter, 
has  a  great  affinity  to  that  of  the  calciferous  sand  rock  of 
North  America,  a  series  of  deposits  resting  upon  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  of  the  western  continent.  For  here  we  have  fossils 
(such  as  Maclurea,  Ophileta,  Ortlioceras,  Murchisonia,  with 
small  Orthidoe,  &c.,)  which  correlate  the  limestones  of  Assynt, 
Durness,  and  Eriboll  with  one  of  the  lower  members  of  the 
Silurian  group  as  it  occurs  in  the  New  World.  The  fossils 
from  the  Durness  limestones  have  a  much  greater  affinity  to  the 
American  forms  of  this  {)criod  than  to  those  of  an  equivalent 
age  in  Europe,  and  arc  to  a  great  extent  similar  to  those  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  James  Hall  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Palaeon¬ 
tology  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

To  the  limestones,  which  are  far  from  uniform  in  thickness, 
succeeds  another  series  of  altered  sandstones  or  quartz-rocks, 
possessing  features  which  show  that  they  have  been  formed  from 
the  same  materials  which  constitute  the  inferior  strata.  These 
upper  quartz  rocks  in  some  instances  attain  to  great  thickness. 
They  crown  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  north-west  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Ben  More  of  Assynt,  rising  3235  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
This  ridge,  extending  northwards,  gives  rise  to  other  rugged 
masses  which  lie  cast  of  Glencoul  and  Glendhu,  and  wliich 
cast  their  morning  shadows  over  scenes  as  grand  and  wild  as 
any  which  Scotland  affords.  The  fossil  contents  of  these  upper 
quartz-rocks  are  similar  to  those  of  their  inferior  representatives ; 
at  Eriboll  they  have  afforded  an  Orthoceratitc.  In  their  higher 
portions  thin  masses  of  limestone  occur,  but  these  are  far  from 
being  persistent. 

The  discovery  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  of  two  distinct 
gneissic  masses  in  the  north  of  Scotland  has  placed  the  geology 
of  this  area  in  a  totally  different  light  from  that  which  prevailed 
anterior  to  his  observations  in  this  region,  and  suggests  a  sweep¬ 
ing  change  in  geological  maps ;  as  is  seen  in  the  new  map  of 
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the  north  of  Scotland  which  he  has  just  issued.  (Quart.  Joum. 
Geol.  Soc.  Tol.  XV.  pi.  12.)  In  Sutherland  and  Ross,  this  newer 
gneiss  with  micaceous  schists,  &c.,  distinctly  repose  upon,  and 
is  therefore  younger  than,  the  fossiliferous  zone  of  quartz-rocks 
and  limestone.  Ranging  over  wide  spaces,  the  author  supposes 
that  its  area  will  be  found  to  extend  largely  southwards,  and 
that  it  may  include  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  crystalline  stratified 
rocks  of  Inverness,  ^loray,  Banff,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  Argyle. 
The  new  light  .which  has  thus  been  thrown  on  the  history  of 
the  geological  series  of  Scotland,  showing  that  great  masses  of 
crystalline  rocks,  called  primary  and  supposed  to  be  much  more 
ancient  than  the  Silurian  System,  are  here  simply  metamorphosed 
strata  of  that  age,  may  with  justice  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  results  which  has  been  attained  by  British 
geologists  for  many  years.  It  was  more  especially  on  this 
ground  that  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  deemed  it  proper 
to  award  to  the  founder  of  the  Silurian  System  the  first  Bris¬ 
bane  medal,  with  an  address,  expressing  their  interest  in  and 
admiration  for  his  recent  researches  in  the  Highlands  of  Suther¬ 
land. 

Besides  the  important  recognition  of  the  age  of  the  strata  in 
the  north-west  of  Scotland,  already  alluded  to,  within  the  last 
five  years  other  matters  of  great  moment  have  been  added  to 
the  Silurian  geology  of  this  country.  That  pastoral  area  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Irish  Sea,  to  which  the 
term  the  Southern  Highlands  is  applied,  was  already  known, 
through  the  researches  of  Professor  Nicol,  to  belong  to  the  Silu¬ 
rian  age,  but  the  Upper  Silurian  is,  on  the  whole,  but  imper¬ 
fectly  exhibited  in  Scotland.  Fossils  of  this  age  have,  however, 
been  recently  obtained  from  the  Pentland  Hills  by  Mr.  Geikie 
and  the  offieers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  these  fossils' in¬ 
dicate  the  Ludlow  Rocks.  There  is  another  locality  in  this 
country  that  affords  Upper  Silurian  remains  which  have  not 
only  a  great  affinity  to  the  contents  of  the  highest  portion  of  this 
system,  but  which,  in  this  locality,  have  also  been  met  with  in 
greater  abundance  and  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  British  Isles.  The  tract  from  whence  these  fossils  have 
been  obtained  lies  among  the  elevated  districts  which  occur  west 
of  Lesluahago,  separating  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Lanark. 
There,  dark  schistose  rocks  contain  crustaceans  allied  to  Eury- 
pterus,  —  forms  which  characterise  the  highest  Silurian  zone  ; 
and  fossil  shells,  the  types  of  the  highest  Silurian  beds,  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  these  crustaceans.  Besides  the  forms  of  crusta¬ 
ceans  just  referred  to,  these  deposits,  near  Lesmahago,  contain 
another  form  of  a  shrimp-like  animal,  the  Ceratiocaris,  the 
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remains  of  which  have  likewise  been  procured  from  the  same 
platform  both  in  Shropshire  and  Westmoreland.  Concerning 
the  diffusion  and  position  of  these  crustaceans  the  author 
observes : — 

‘  In  Southern  Russia  (Podolia)  similar  large  crustaceans,  analogous 
to  Pterygoti,  were  found  in  strata  lying  beneatli  rocks  which  are 
known  to  be  of  Devonian  age,  and  to  one  of  these  Dr.  Fischer  gave 
the  name  of  Eurypterus  tetragonophthalmus.  Recently  M.  Eichwald 
has  detected  several  species,  one  of  which  he  figures  as  Eurypterus 
remipes,  Dekay,  in  the  Isle  of  Oesel  in  the  Baltic,  i.e.  in  a  limestone 
which  my  colleagues  and  myself  referred  to  the  highest  Silurian 
stage,  and  which  Professor  Schmidt,  of  Dorpat,  has  shown  by  many 
of  its  fossils  to  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  rock. 
In  the  north,  therefore,  as  in  the  south  of  Russia,  the  zone  under 
consideration,  when  clearly  expressed,  is  everywhere  characterised 
by  large  and  peculiar  crustucea,  no  one  of  w’hich  has  ever  been  found 
in  the  Lower  Silurian  rock. 

‘  In  North  America  it  has  long  been  known,  from  the  writings  of 
Dekay  and  Harlan,  that  large  Eurypteri  occur  in  a  so>called  black 
greywacke  slate  at  Westmoreland,  in  Oneida  county.  New  York, 
which  will  probably  be  found  to  be  in  the  parallel  of  the  Upper  Lud¬ 
low  rock  :  and  even  in  Canada,  as  we  learn  from  the  collections  of 
Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  species  of  Eurypterus  and  Pterygotus  occur.  The 
discovery  of  the  large  Eurypteridae  in  the  same  geological  zone  in 
other  distant  regions,  is  therefore  peculiarly  satisfactory. 

‘  Wherever  these  large  crustaceans  are  found,  and  with  them  the 
small  Lingulae  and  spiral  shells,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  at  or 
near  the  very  summit  of  all  rocks  to  which  the  term  Silurian  can  l)e 
applied,  and  that  the  next  overlying  stratum  belongs  to  the  great  era 
of  fishes,  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  for  the  thin  tran¬ 
sition  band  now  under  consideration  still  remains  what  I  stated  it  to 
be  twenty-one  years  ago.’  {Siluria,  p.  178.) 

We  remember  when  these  fossils  from  Lesmahago  were  first 
exhibited  before  the  geological  section  of  the  British  Association 
at  Glasgow,  some  geologists  were  disposed  to  regard  them  as 
coming  from  the  representatives  of  a  portion  of  the  Devonians, 
the  Forfarshire  flags.  On  this  occasion  Sir  Roderick  main¬ 
tained  their  Silurian  age,  and  all  the  circumstances  which 
have  since  been  found  attendant  on  the  strata'  producing  them, 
as  well  as  his  subsequent  description  of  this  tract  *,  have  fully 
corroborated  that  conclusion. 

In  the  sister  isle,  rocks  belonging  to  the  Silurian  age  are 
developed  in  several  areas.  Tliey  have  been  recognised  by 
General  Portlock  in  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  and  by  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  Subse- 


*  Quart.  Journal,  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xii.  p.  17. 
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quently  they  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  research  by  the 
officers  of  the  Geological  Survey ;  and  Sir  Roderick  has  himself 
more  than  once  examined  their  relations  in  this  country.  The 
oldest  sedimentary  rocks  of  Ireland  consist  of  ])urple  slaty 
masses  and  quartzites,  which  are  well  seen  at  Bray  Henid,  county 
Wicklow,  and  at  Howth.  These  contain  the  peculiar  fossil 
Oldhamia,  and  worm  tracks,  and  represent  the  Longmynd,  or 
Cambrian  rocks,  at  the  base  of  the  Silurian  system.  To  these 
succeed,  unconformably,  the  altered  rocks  composing  the  great 
mass  of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  having  a  granitic  axis.  In 
Wexford  unaltered  Silurians  occur,  from  which  are  obtained 
fossils  possessing  the  characters  of  Caradoc,  and  rarely  of  Llan- 
deilo  species.  In  Waterford  and  Kildare  fossils  of  the  same  age 
occur.  In  the  headlands  of  Kerry,  between  the  bays  of  Dingle 
and  Tralee,  the  rocks,  which  are  greatly  contorted,  afford  in 
some  spots  Upper  Silurian  fossils. 

*  In  Connemara  and  the  adjoining  tracts,  and  thence  extending  to 
Uggool,  in  Mayo,  the  intermediate  group  of  Llandovery  rocks  is 
strikingly  apparent,  though  in  fragments  and  patches  only.’  {SUuria, 
p.  192.) 

The  following  passage  conveys  in  a  concise  form  some  idea  of 
the  great  vertical  extent  of  these  Silurian  deposits. 

‘  My  originally  described  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  Shropshire  to 
the  west  of  the  Longmynds,  from  the  Stiper*stones  upwards,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Llandeilo  formation,  exhibit  a  thickness  of  14,000  feet ; 
and  if  we  add  to  this  mass  the  thickness  of  the  Caradoc  sandstones, 
limestones,  and  shales  lying  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Caer  Caradoc, 
which  have  been  described  at  p.  70,  and  amount  to  about  4000  feet, 
we  ascertain  that  in  the  typical  tract  of  Shropshire  alone  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  attain  dimensions  of  18,000  feet.  These  dimensions 
are  indeed  nearly  equal  to  those  which  have  been  estimated  for  their 
equivalents  in  the  lofty,  slaty,  and  rugged  region  between  the  Menai 
Straits  and  the  Berwyn  Mountains,  where  the  surveyors  have  esti¬ 
mated  tlie  total  thickness  of  all  the  strata  of  like  age  at  19,000  feet. 

*  In  the  lower  part  of  these  enormous  accumulations  of  sedimentary 
strata,  the  rarest  traces  only  of  fossils  have  been  found ;  and  in  the 
Lingula  flags,  the  lowest  of  the  Silurian  zones,  organic  remains  in¬ 
crease  so  slightly  that  comparatively  few  forms  have  yet  been  de¬ 
tected  in  them.  In  the  great  Llandeilo  and  Caradoc  formations,  how¬ 
ever,  the  trilobites,  molluscs,  and  corals  augment  enormously,  and 
amount  to  many  hundred  species. 

‘  The  Llandovery  rocks,  intermediate  between  the  lower  and  upper 
divisions,  swell  out  in  some  parts  of  Wales  to  a  thickness  of  20C)0  or 
3000  feet ;  and,  though  in  many  tracts  this  zone  is  of  small  dimen¬ 
sions,  it  is  not  poor  in  the  variety  of  fossil  species. 

‘The  Upper  Silurians,  consisting  of  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  rocks, 
attain  nowhere  a  greater  thickness  than  5000  to  6000  feet ;  and  yet 
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this  younger  group  is  as  replete  with  fossils  as  the  Lower  Silurian 
strata,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  so  much  larger. 

‘  In  conclusion,  it  is,  indeed,  well  to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  their  enormous  physical  development  of  not  less 
than  26,000  or  27,000  feet,  the  British  Silurian  rocks  are  not  more 
copiously  charged  with  organic  remains  than  the  strata  of  the  same 
age  in  Scandinavia,  where  the  total  thickness  of  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Silurians  added  together  in  one  physical  mass,  does  not  exceed 
2000  feet.’  (Siluria,  pp.  194,  195.) 

This  enormous  mass  of  Silurian  strata,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
British  Isles,  has  in  many  places  been  broken  up  by  violent 
igneous  outbursts.  The  deposits  composing  it  have  since  their 
original  deposition  been  also  subjected  to  great  flexures  and 
contortions.  Stupendous  faults  have  separated  great  masses 
which  were  originally  in  the  same  planes ;  and  in  many  instances 
the  particles  of  the  rocks  have  undergone  such  re-arrangement 
and  changes  as  to  lose  their  original  aspect.  All  these  features 
have  combined  to  produce  difficulties  which  the  labours,  the 
energy,  the  patience  of  the  author  of  ‘  Siluria,’  and  of  his 
followers.  Professor  Ramsay  and  the  Geological  Surveyors, 
have  enabled  him  to  overcome,  by  ])lacing  l)efore  geologists 
in  perfect  arrangement  a  series  of  rocks  far  exceeding  in  thick¬ 
ness  any  other  of  the  geological  formations.* 

We  should  convey  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  labours  of 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  were  we  to  confine  our  observations  to 
the  Silurian  portion  only  of  the  great  palmozolc  group.  The 
succeeding  member,  the  Devonian  group,  bears  almost  an  equal 
impress  of  his  labours.  The  Devonian  rocks,  in  their  typical 
area,  have  been  classified  by  this  geologist,  in  conjunction  with 
Canon  Sedgwick.  On  the  margins  where  this  formation  flanks  the 


*  We  have  already  had  occasion  in  a  former  article  in  the  present 
number  to  refer  to  Sir  R.  Murchison’s  predictions  of  the  gold  deposits 
in  Australia,  which  he  derived  from  his  previous  observations  of  the 
geological  position  and  age  of  the  gold  veins  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 
First  he  showed,  that,  however  recent  might  be  the  detritus  in  which 
gold  was  found  (associated  as  fragments  of  the  ore  are  with  bones  of 
mammoths,  &c.),  such  detritus  had  invariably  been  derived  from 
veinstones  found  in  old  slaty  rocks  of  Silurian  age.  Next,  comparing 
his  Uralian  rocks  of  this  character  with  the  specimens  brought  home 
by  Count  Strzelecki,  Sir  Roderick  was  the  first  to  publish  that  our 
great  Australian  colonics  would  prove  auriferous.  It  is  now  well 
established  that  in  Australia,  as  in  Russia,  and  indeed  in  all  known 
auriferous  tracts  of  Europe  and  America,  tho  original  site  of  the 
chief  masses  of  gold  is  in  the  Silurian  rocks,  or  in  tlie  igneous  rocks 
associated  with  them,  which  is  precisely  what  Sir  R.  Murchison  first 
suggested. 
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Silurian  strata  of  Wales,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  &c.,  the 
deposits  of  this  period  have  been  particularly  subjected  to  the 
investigations  of  Murchison,  and  the  sequence  of  the  strata 
intervening  between  the  Silurians  below  and  the  carboniferous 
above,  has  thereby  assumed  that  definite  arrangement  which 
enables  geologists  to  recognise  the  several  members  of  this 
formation  in  the  areas  where  they  make  their  appearance. 

In  Scotland  great  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Devonian 
series  since  the  first  edition  of  ‘  Siluria  ’  appeared.  The 
labours  of  the  late  Hugh  Miller,  combined  with  his  fervid 
eloquence,  have  given  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  — 
the  equivalent  (according  to  Sedgwick  and  Murchison)  of  the 
Devonian  rocks  of  the  south-west  of  England, — a  higher  degree 
of  popular  interest  than  has  been  assigned  to  most  of  the  rocks 
which  compose  the  other  members  of  the  sedimentary  de- 
jiosits.  The  areas  exhibiting  these  Old  Red  Sandstones  in 
Scotland  are,  for  the  most  part,  far  removed  from  each 
other,  and  the  several  members  of  this  formation  have  varied 
lithological  aspects  in  dift'erent  localities.  These  two  circum¬ 
stances  combined  to  produce  opinions  in  the  correlation  of  the 
strata  of  this  age  in  Scotland,  at  variance  with  what  might 
be  expected  from  geological  deductions  ;  and  these  errors  were 
still  further  increased  by  the  fossils  which  in  different  areas  fre¬ 
quently  bore  little  relation  to  each  other,  the  organic  remains 
of  Caithness  and  the  districts  which  border  on  the  Moray  Firth, 
being  quite  distinct  from  those  obtained  from  the  areas  which 
lie  south  of  the  Grampians.  In  Caithness  the  deposits  consti¬ 
tuting  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  consist  at  their  base  of  conglome¬ 
rates,  the  products  of  an  agitated  sea ;  but  these  in  their  higher 
beds  possess  the  nature  and  characters  of  sandstones.  Upon  this 
lowest  member  of  the  tripartite  series  the  dark  flaggy  beds  of 
Caithness  occur,  yielding  abundant  organic  remains  in  the  form  of 
fishes ;  and  above  the  middle  member,  strata  of  red  sandstones, 
with  lighter  coloured  beds,  are  found,  in  which  no  organic 
remains  are  apparent.  In  Cromarty  and  the  district  of  Moray 
the  deposits  appertaining  to  the  Old  Red  exhibit  the  same 
aspect  and  relation,  but  in  these  areas  the  middle  member 
has  a  comparatively  small  development,  and  consists  of  marl- 
stones  with  nodules,  the  latter  containing  the  same  forms  of 
fishes  which  the  Caithness  flags  afford.  These  strata  of  the 
north  of  Scotland  w'ere  recognised  as  the  equivalents  of  the 
English  Old  Red  Sandstone  so  far  back  as  1827  by  feir 
Roderick  Murchison  and  his  companion  Professor  Sedgwick. 

One  of  the  leading  objects  of  Sir  R.  Murchison’s  latest  re¬ 
searches  has  been  to  show,  that  the  lower  zone  of  the  Old  Red 
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Sandstone  of  the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  north-west  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  is  characterised  by  fossil  fishes  of  the  genus  Cepha- 
laspis,  is  fully  represented  in  point  of  time  by  the  great  lower  sand¬ 
stones  and  conglomerates  of  Caithness  and  Ross,  which  underlie 
the  Caithness  and  Orcadian  fiagstones.  This  inference  is  still 
further  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  in  Herefordshire, 
and  in  other  districts  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Upper 
Silurians,  the  highest  beds  of  the  latter  pass  conformably  up¬ 
wards  (through  the  tile-stones)  to  de}K)sits  yielding  the  same 
crustaceans  and  fishes  {Pterygotus  and  Cephalaspis)  which  are 
found  in  Scotland.  The  evidence,  therefore,  is  conclusive  that 
here  the  lowest  members  of  the  Old  Red  are  represented  by  the 
Forfarshire  fiags.  The  flaggy  strata  of  Forfarshire  have  afforded 
few  or  no  fossil  fishes  identical  with  those  obtained  in  Caithness ; 
there  are,  however,  in  some  beds  of  this  series  indications 
of  an  approximation  to  the  Caithness  forms.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Montrose,  Acanthodian  fishes,  a  family  which  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Caithness  flags,  have  very  recently  been  found 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  grey  shales  of  the  Forfarshire 
fiags,  and  this  circumstance  may  help  to  connect  the  two  members 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland.  In  Caithness  and 
Ross-shire,  owing  to  the  peculiar  physical  conditions  which 
obtained  during  the  de|)Osition  of  the  oldest  member  in  this  area, 
the  conglomerate  base  contains  no  fossils.  The  succeeding  por¬ 
tion,  the  Caithness  fiags,  furnishes  abundant  traces  of  life  both 
of  animal  and  fossil  vegetable  nature.  A  profusion  of  fishes 
are  amongst  these  remains,  of  families  such  as  characterise  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  in  Russia  and  other  regions. 

Few  districts  have  yet  been  recognised  where  the  sequence  of 
deiwsits  is  perfect  from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  toj)  of  the 
Devonian  group.  In  many  localities  the  lower  member  of 
the  latter  is  altogether  absent  This  is  the  case  in  Russia, 
where  the  Devonians  are  transgressive  upon  the  Silurians.  In 
this  vast  region  the  Devonian  fishes  seem  to  appertain  to  the 
middle  and  upper  members  of  the  group.  Of  thirteen  genera 
twelve  are  common  to  this  country  and  Scotland ;  ‘  whilst  of  the 
‘  thirty  species  of  these  genera  no  less  than  eighteen  are  ab- 
‘solutely  identical  with  our  south  and  north  Scottish  types.’ 
In  Russia  these  Old  Red  fishes  are  found  in  the  very  strata 
which  contain  marine  shells  such  as  occur  in  Devonshire,  the 
Boulonnais  and  the  Rhenish  provinces ;  and  this  important  fact, 
resulting  from  the  extensive  researches  of  Murchison  and  his 
associates,  establishes  the  synchronism  of  this  formation  in  Russia 
and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  fossil  flora  of  the  lower  and  middle  members  of  the  Old 
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Red  Sandstone  is  to  a  great  extent  as  distinct  as  the  fossil  fauna. 
The  traces  of  vegetation  occurring  in  the  Forfarshire  flags  are 
by  no  means  so  perfect  as  those  which  are  found  among  the 
Caithness  series.  In  the  former,  fragments  having  a  woody 
aspect  are  seen,  and  with  these  are  associated  linear  leaf-like 
bodies  which  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  foliage  of 
Lycopodium.  In  the  Caithness  flags  coniferous  wood  and 
branching  portions  of  plants  of  very  distinct  forms  make  their 
appearance.  In  these  flags,  too,  there  has  long  been  known 
to  exist  a  fossil  having  the  aspect  of  a  bivalve  shell.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  has  no  relation  to  the  Mollusca,  but  belonged  to  a 
crustacean,  and  has  received  from  Mr.  Rupert  Junes  the 
appellation  of  Estlieria  Alvrchisoni.  In  the  whole  of  the  strata 
which  compose  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland,  no  trace 
of  a  mollusc  has  yet  been  met  witli ;  while  in  the  equivalents 
of  this  formation  in  the  south-west  of  England,  and  in  several 
localities  on  the  continent  of  Eurojw  in  some  of  the  strata, 
shells  occur  in  great  profusion. 

The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  aflbrd  deposits  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  age.  Here  the  Caithness  flags  and  the  upper  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  formation  are  largely  seen.  Their  features  and 
the  relations  which  they  bear  to  other  rocks  in  these  islands 
have  been  amply  described  by  the  author  in  one  of  his  me¬ 
moirs  on  the  geological  structure  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  • 

Some  of  the  deposits  supposed  to  belong  to  the  higher 
members  of  this  formation,  have  of  late  attracted  considerable 
attention  among  geologists.  Little  more  than  two  years  ago 
remains  of  a  high  organisation  were  found  at  Lossiemouth,  where 
sandstones  of  a  light  colour  are  wrought ;  and  from  strata  of  a 
similar  age  nearer  Elgin,  Mr.  Patrick  Duff  long  ago  procured 
the  reptilian  remains  known  as  the  Telerpeton  Elginense.  This 
small  reptile  was  for  some  time  looked  upon  as  the  earliest 
evidence  which  we  possessed  of  an  air-breathing  lizard.  The 
next  indication  of  reptiles  in  the  Lossiemouth  sandstones  was 
the  discovery  by  Sir  Roderick  [Murchison  and  Mr.  G.  Gordon 
of  a  large  bone ;  and  this  bone,  along  with  other  more  perfect 
remains  since  obtained  from  these  beds,  has,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
Professor  Huxley,  furnished  us  with  an  idea  of  its  owner,  in  the 
form  of  a  crocodilian  reptile  covered  with  bony  armour,  and 
having  dimensions  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length. 
Owing  to  the  labour  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Gordon,  another 
reptile  has  recently  been  added  to  the  fauna  of  what  appeared 
to  be  the  highest  member  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  In  a 
note  appended  to  Sir  Roderick’s  memoir.  Professor  Huxley 
notices  this  creature,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
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Hypcrodapedon  Gordoni;  its  generic  title  indicating  the  pave¬ 
ment-like  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in  the  palate.  The  nearest 
representative  of  this  reptilian  product  of  the  Lossiemouth 
sandstone  is  a  fossil  from  the  triassic  strata  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Shrewsbury,  known  from  the  characters  of  its 
jaws  as  the  Rhynchosaurus.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
the  palaeontological  evidences  which  the  sandstones  north  of 
Elgin  afford,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  arenaceous  strata 
closely  contiguous  to  this  town  bear  proof,  in  their  fossil 
contents,  of  belonging  to  the  later  portion  of  the  Old  Red 
series.  Thus  strata  yielding  fossil  fishes  of  this  age  {Holo- 
ptychius)  occur  in  such  positions  M  to  appear  portions  of  the 
same  group  which  contains  the  reptilian  remains;  the  fish¬ 
bearing  aud  reptiliferous  strata  being  conformable  and  having 
a  great  litbologicid  affinity  to  each  other.* 

The  next  member  of  the  Palajozoic  division,  the  carboniferous 
system,  having  been  fully  described  by  many  geologists,  the 
author  of  ‘  Siluria  ’  has  devoted  to  this  scries  only  such  obser¬ 
vations  as  serve  to  connect  it  with  the  other  deposits  of  this 
great  division.  To  the  succeeding  or  supra-carboniferous  group 
which  constitutes  the  highest  portion  of  the  Palasozoic  series, 
the  Permian,  he  makes  more  special  reference;  and  to  this  series 
of  sedimentary  rocks  his  labours,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  have  added  matter  of  a  most  important 
character.  The  British  rocks  which  compose  the  highest  portion 
of  the  Palaeozoic  division  were  first  described  by  Professor  Sedg¬ 
wick,  in  his  celebrated  memoir  on  the  magnesian  limestones 
and  their  associated  strata  in  the  north  of  England.  These 
deposits  occupy  in  the  British  Isles  comparatively  small  areas 
when  contrasted  with  their  development  on  the  Continent.  In 
the  south-eastern  parts  of  Russia  in  Europe,  they  extend  over 
a  district  of  country  twice  the  size  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  from  this  vast  area,  embracing  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Permia,  they  have  received  their  present  appellation.  They 
run  along  the  western  flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  a 
north  and  south  direction  for  about  700  miles,  and  their 
eastern  and  western  course  amounts  to  about  400  miles.  In 
Germany  they  have  been  re-examined  by  Sir  Roderick  since 

*  In  his  last  communication  to  the  Geological  Society,  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  influenced  by  the  palaeontological  evidence,  has  left  this 
question  in  doubt,  and  in  his  new  geological  map  has  attached  two 
marks  of  interrogation  to  the  patch  of  country  occupied  by  the 
Reptiliferous  Sandstones.  In  fact,  the  surface  of  the  rocks  is  so 
obscured  by  drift  that  no  positive  inferences  have  yet  been  arrived 
at. 
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the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  ‘  Siluria,’  and  here 
their  nature  and  the  space  which  they  occupy  place  them 
only  second  to  the  deposits  of  this  age  in  Russia.  In  the 
British  Isles,  recent  observations  have  shown, -that  in  many 
localities  they  flank  the  borders  of  the  coal  measures  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent ;  and  in  their  mineral  nature  they  possess  a 
varied  aspect  according  to  geographical  position.  These  different 
strata,  as  well  as  some  overlying  strata,  evidently  required  a 
collective  name,  and  hence  the  ‘  Permian  ’  of  Murchison  has 
been  generally  adopted.  On  leaving  the  typical  Permian  area 
of  the  north-east  of  England,  and  on  approaching  the  margins 
of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field,  deposits  of  the  same  age 
occur  under  different  circumstances. 

Compared  with  other  deposits  comprising  the  Palaeozoic  divi¬ 
sion,  the  Permians  as  represented  in  Scotland  have  only  a 
small  area.  They  are  here  devoid  of  their  calcareous  portion, 
and  consist  exclusively  of  sandstones.  The  red  sandstones 
impressed  with  fossil  footprints  occurring  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  were  first  referred  to  the  Permian  formation  by  our 
author;  and,  as  relates  to  other  localities  in  this  country,  he 
remarks, — 

‘  It  is  also  with  good  reason  believed  that  much  of  the  red  rock 
which  overlies  the  coal  of  Ayrshire  is  of  Permian  age,  as  well  as 
those  red  sandstones  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Arran,  which 
Sedgwick  and  myself  classed  as  New  Red  Sandstone,  at  a  period 
when  the  Permian  classification  was  unknown.'  (^Siluria,  p.  351.) 

Since  the  publication  of  ‘  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural 
.*  Mountstins,’  the  strata  in  Germany  which  compose  the  Per¬ 
mian  formation  have,  on  several  occasions,  received  renewed  exa¬ 
mination.  Of  this  country  our  author  remarks,  that  there  is  no 
area  where  we  have  the  base  of  the  uppermost  member  of  the 
pala:ozoic  group  ‘  more  obviously  separated  from  all  underlying 

*  and  overlying  strata  than  in  the  tracts  which  flank  the  Thiirin- 
‘  gerwald.’ 

In  Germany  an  ample  development  of  Permian  strata 
surrounds  the  chain  of  the  Harz.  The  deposits  there  possess 
many  of  the  characters  which  are  so  common  to  this  for¬ 
mation  in  other  areas.  The  arenaceous  base,  the  Rothlie- 
gende,  manifests  the  usual  irregularity  in  thickness,  ‘  extremely 

*  thick  in  some  places,  and  very  thin,  and  even  dying  out,  in 
‘  others.’  One  circumstance,  in  connexion  with  the  Permian 
strata  surrounding  the  Harz,  is  of  considerable  interest — the 
local  development  of  large  masses  of  gypsum.  There  are  also 
areas  in  the  British  Isles  where  rocks  of  a  gypseous  nature  are 
associated  with  dejwsits  of  a  Permian  age.  St.  Bee’s  Head, 
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near  Whitehaven,  presents  such  an  association  ;  for  here,  lying 
upon  magnesian  limestone,  characterised  by  Permian  fossils,  len¬ 
ticular  masses  of  gypsum  are  intercalated  among  red  clays, 
forming  the  highest  members  of  the  group  in  this  locality.  This 
development  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  England  is  small  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  occurrence  of  the  same  rock  in  connexion  with 
the  Harz.  The  enormous  masses  of  gypsum  which  are  seen 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Harz,  are  regarded  by  Murchison  as  the 
result  of  changes  which  have  affected  ordinary  calcareous  rocks 
subsequent  to  their  de{K)8ition. 

The  extensive  development  of  the  Permians  in  their  typical 
area  in  Russia  has  been  already  alluded  to.  Here  they  have 
been  made  the  subjects  of  investigation  by  Murchison  and  bis 
associates  De  Vemeull  and  Von  Keyserling.  The  area  in  Russia  in 
Europe  containing  strata  of  this  age  is  larger  than  that  occupied 
by  any  other  of  the  palaeozoic  formations.  Previous  to  those 
labours  in  Russia,  the  deposits  which  are  now  recognised  as 
Permian  were  referred  by  some  geolc^ists  to  the  carboniferous 
and  by  others  to  the  triassic  formations.  Speaking  of  these 
strata  our  author  observes :  — 

‘  To  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  respecting  the  age  of  these  rocks, 
it  became  essential  to  traverse,  as  far  as  possible,  the  countries  over 
which  they  extend,  and  compare  the  phenomena  which  led  to  sucli 
contradictory  opinions.  The  result  has  been,  that  though  these 
deposits  are  of  a  very  varied  mineral  aspect,  and  consist  of  grits, 
sandstones,  marls,  conglomerates,  and  limestones,  sometimes  enclosing 
great  masses  of  gypsum  and  rock  salt,  and  are  also  much  impregnated 
with  copper  and  occasionally  with  sulphur ;  yet  the  whole  group  is 
characterised  by  one  type  only  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.'  (^Russia 
in  Europe,  p.  138.) 

Our  scientific  readers  will  be  glad  to  follow  or  to  accompany 
Sir  R.  Murchison  himself  in  detail  through  the  labyrinths 
which  he  has  so  ably  explored.  There  is  something  oppressive 
and  bewildering  in  the  unfathomable  depths  and  innumerable 
ages  of  geologic  time ;  but  Sir  Roderick  has  done  more  than 
most  geological  writers  to  reduce  his  favourite  science  to  an 
intelligible  system,  and  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  present 
volume  presents  us,  in  a  pleasing  and  interesting  form,  with 
his  general  view.  That  view  consists  in  the  regular  progression 
of  life  from  the  earliest  appearance  of  invertebrate  animals 
in  the  Silurian  deposits  up  to  the  fulness  of  creation,  which 
has  produced  a  being  capable  of  comprehending,  in  some 
degree,  the  divine  scheme  of  the  world.  The  succession  of  life 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  fonns  of  existence  is  the  grand 
principle  which  he  traces  in  all  the  geological  records  of  nature ; 
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but  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  which  has  recently 
been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Sir  R.  Murchison 
finds  in  the  great  geological  periods  which  lie  has  described, 
the  clearest  evidence,  not  of  an  unbroken  scries  of  spontaneous 
development  by  a  process  of  ‘.natural  selection  or  otherwise,’ 
but  of  distinct  species,  called  successively  into  existence  and 
adapted  to  the  existing  conditions  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Darwin 
has  complained  that  what  he  terms  the  geological  record  is  in¬ 
complete.  Incomplete,  for  his  purpose,  it  certainly  is :  but  not 
deficient  in  evidence  of  a  positive  character  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  opinions  he  has  propounded.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  require 
no  better  proof  than  is  afforded  by  the  data  laid  before  us  in 
*  Siluria,’  (pp.  346.  513  ),  which  show,  that,  with  a  perfect  con¬ 
formity  of  arrangement  and  a  gradual  and  unbroken  transition 
from  the  Permian  strata  into  the  overlying  Trias,  the  forms  of 
life  in  the  one  deposit  are  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the 
other,  and  do  not  exhibit  a  trace  of  intermediate  links.  The 
total  absence  of  such  links  throughout  the  whole  geological 
series,  —  links  which  ought  to  be  found  if  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Darwin  were  tenable,  is  the  strongest  argument  which  can  be 
offered  against  its  adoption. 

If  there  be  any  branch  of  physical  science  of  which  Great 
Britain  has  occasion  to  be  proud,  it  is  that  of  Geology.  For 
her  sons  have  not  only  given  to  this  science  a  nomenclature 
which  has  been  generally  adopted  by  the  scientific  world,  but 
have  also  furni8he<l  a  large  portion  of  its  data,  and  have  widely 
extended  its  principles.  The  works  of  William  Smith,  the 
father  of  English  Geology,  of  Murchison  in  the  field  and  in 
the  closet,  the  labours  and  eloquence  of  Se<lgwick,  and  the 
philosophical  deductions  of  Lycll,  combined  with  the  services 
which  have  been  rendered  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  by 
many  other  British  geologists,  entitle  us  to  look  upon  this 
science  with  a  truly  national  interest ;  and  the  latest  discoveries 
of  our  accomplished  countrymen,  in  these  islands  and  in  other 
countries,  demonstrate  that  this  vast  and  instructive  field  of 
research  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
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Art.  V. —  1.  Note  Circulaire  adressee  par  le  Gouvernement  des 
Romaynes  a  ses  agents  a  Stranger.  Boulogne  :  1859. 

2.  The  Court  of  Rome  and  the  Gospel.  Translate'!  from  tlie 
Italian  of  the  Marquis  Roberto  b’Azeglio,  with  a  Preface 
by  A.  H.  Latard,  D.C.L.  London:  1859. 

3.  Le  Pape  et  le  Congres.  Paris:  1859. 

4.  La  Papaute  et  VEmpire.  Par  F.  Laurent.  Paris  et  Lon- 
dres:’  1860. 

5.  Rome:  its  Rulers  and  its  Institutions.  By  John  Fraxcis 
Maguire,  M.P.  Second  Edition.  London  :  1859. 

6.  La  Question  Romnine.  Par  Edmund  About.  Paris : 
1859. 

T T  will  be  recorded  hereafter,  amongst  the  strangest  incidents 
of  an  age  pregnant  with  momentous  changes  in  the  state  of 
Europe,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  the  people  of  Italy  seem  to  have  entered 
upon  their  lost  inheritance  of  freedom  and  independence,  an 
appeal  was  made  by  the  Roman  pontiff  to  the  chivalry  of 
France  and  of  the  Catholic  world, — that  this  appeal  was  answered 
by  an  accomplished  general,  who  had  served  with  high  renown 
under  the  tricolor  flag,  and  who  only  quitted  the  ranks  of  the 
French  army  because  the  liberty  of  his  country  was  even  dearer 
to  him  than  her  arms,  —  that  in  this  singular  enterprise  no  man 
could  distinguish  how  much  belongs  to  military  ambition  or  how 
much  to  religious  zeal,  —  that  a  band  of  mercenaries  and  of 
volunteers  flocked  to  the  standard  of  this  chief  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Shannon,  from  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  and  of  the  Tyrol,  whilst  Italy  arrayeil  herself  in  arms 
against  them,  and  another  band  of  free  lances,  under  a  chief  of 
equal  renown,  undertook  and  achieved  the  emancipation  of  Sicily, 
—  that  men  who  in  other  times  had  fought  with  ardour  and  jHjr- 
severance  the  battle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  against  clerical 
authority,  arc  now  foremost  in  defending  what  they  call  the 
rights  of  the  Papacy,  —  that  in  proportion  as  these  rights  are 
assailed  arid  shaken  in  Italy  they  meet  with  new  and  unexpected 
champions  in  the  other  Catholic  States  of  Europe,  —  that  even 
an  edict  of  taxation  has  gone  forth  from  the  altar,  and  the 
treasury  of  St  Peter  is  once  more  replenished  by  the  pence  of 
the  faithful ; — in  short,  that  whilst  everything  which  belongs  to 
the  temporal  power  of  Rome  is  utterly  effete,  alike  incapable  of 
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self-defence  and  of  government,  she  has  once  more  sought,  by  a 
bold  assertion  of  her  spiritual  power  and  her  spiritual  rights,  to 
rescue  and  to  maintain  her  temporal  possessions  and  authority. 
The  doctrine  on  which  these  appeals  for  support  and  these 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  rest  is  this :  that  the  whole  tem¬ 
poral  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  every  portion  of  his 
temporal  dominions,  partake  of  the  inalienable  and  indestructible 
character  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  attaches  to  his 
spiritual  power  —  that  this  sjicred  character  belongs  even  to  the 
diplomatic  transactions  or  legal  instruments  by  which  successive 
popes,  condescending  to  accept  such  human  securities,  have  at 
different  times  determined  their  territorial  jurisdiction,  —  and 
that  a  dispute,  which  to  heretical  eyes  assumes  the  vulgar  form 
of  a  rupture  between  a  deposed  sovereign  and  a  discontented 
people,  is  in  reality  a  question  of  faith  in  the  divine  rights  of  the 
Vicegerent  of  Christ. 

We  undertake  to  show  in  the  following  pages  that  a  more 
unfounded  and  delusive  pretension  was  never  raised,  even  by 
the  Court  of  Rome.  We  hold  that  pretension  to  be  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  true  principles  of  the  Latin  Church  itself, 
which  has  ever  drawn  a  broad  distinction  between  the  temporal 
rights  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  differing  in  no  respect  from  the 
temporal  rights  of  other  princes,  and  their  spiritual  authority. 
As  regards  the  provinces  which  the  popes  hold  or  have  recently 
held  in  Central  Italy,  as  far  north  as  the  right  bank  of  the  Po, 
the  tenure  of  those  possessions  is  too  recent,  and  the  mode  of 
acquisition  too  well  known,  to  admit  of  a  doubt  on  the  subject.. 
In  the  endless  wars  of  Italy  there  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a  province 
which  the  popes  have  not,  at  one  moment  or  another,  claimed, 
usurped,  or  lost ;  but  as  an  attempt  is  now  seriously  made 
to  arm  the  Catholic  world  in  defence  of  what  is  called  the 
Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  we  shall  proceed  to  show  how  entirely 
devoid  of  any  spiritual  claim  on  the  veneration  of  mankind 
is  the  sovereignty  of  the  chequered  territories  known  as  the 
Papal  States.  It  is  possible  for  the  eye  of  superstition  to  see 
the  mark  of  the  finger  of  St.  Peter  on  the  throat  of  a  John 
Dory,  but  it  is  impossible  for  historic  criticism  to  find  the 
smallest  trace  of  apostolic  handling  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 

It  is  important  to  our  inquiry  to  know,  first,  how  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  came  to  exercise  any  political  functions,  and  what 
was  their  chanacter  while  the  See  of  Rome  was  still  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  Empire.  Up  to  and  during  the  time  of  the 
early  councils  of  the  Church  it  is  certain  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome  had  no  superiority  of  rank  above  the  bishops  of  Con- 
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Btantinopic,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  or  any  other  great  patri¬ 
archal  diocese.  All  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  councils,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  a 
simple  member.  The  Church  at  that  period  was  an  universal 
European  republic,  with  an  elective  representative  constitution 
on  the  broadest  democratic  basis.  The  Episcopal  deputies  to 
the  great  Christian  Amphyctyonic  assemblies  of  Nicaea,  Car¬ 
thage,  or  Tyre  presided  over  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
whole  Christian  world,  and  their  deliberations  settled  the  form 
of  creed  which  was  to  direct  the  future  destinies  of  mankind. 
Had  Constantine  never  transferred  the  seat  of  em|>ire  to 
the  Bosphorus,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  might  never  have  enjoyed 
any  greater  independence  than  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
But  by  the  removal  of  the  overshadowing  supremacy  of  his  ' 
imperial  lord,  the  PontiflF  of  Rome,  inhabiting  the  largest  and 
most  famous  city  of  the  world,  the  historic  seat  of  universal 
dominion,  hallowed  with  the  bloml  of  countless  martyrs,  and  with 
the  traditional  residence,  sufferings,  and  death  of  two  of  the 
chiefest  apostles,  was  invested '  with  a  separate  dignity  and 
authority  which  served  as  a  basis  for  all  future  usurpations.  It 
must  be  added,  also,  that  the  popes  manifestly  made  themselves 
the  representatives  of  the  popular  sentiments  of  the  Roman  people 
in  all  matters  both  of  religion  and  jKditics ;  and  as  the  influence 
which  the  first  popes  possessed  was  the  free  homage  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Rome,  the  personal  qualities  of  the  majority  of  them 
must  have  been  such  as  to  command  respect. 

In  the  darkness  of  those  tempestuous  times,  here  and  there  a 
shadowy  figure  crosses  the  arena,  but  of  the  greater  number  the 
names  are  known  and  no  more.  But  amid  the  calamities  which 
fell  upon  Italy,  when  the  whole  continent  rocked  beneath  the 
tramp  of  barbarian  hosts ;  when  the  farms,  villages,  vineyards, 
and  populations  were  visited  with  fire  and  sword  ;  when  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  fortified  towns  beheld  with  trembling,  from  their 
walls,  the  flames  and  smoke  of  their  desolated  country,  and  heard 
the  cries  and  groans  of  their  countrymen,  coupled  like  hounds, 
and  dragged  off  into  bondage ;  when  the  country  around  was 
reduced  from  smiling  fertility  to  a  dreary  and  plague-smitten 
wilderness;  when  the  inhabitants  perished  of  hunger  by  hundreds 
of  thousands ;  there  was  abundant  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
episcopal  virtues ;  and  many,  doubtless,  followed  the  example 
of  the  courageous  devotion  of  Leo  the  Great,  and  of  the  un¬ 
wearied  charity  and  humility  of  Gregory. 

Moreover,  the  popes  were  ardent  advocates  of  the  favourite  and 
popular  tenets  of  the  Romans.  The  Romans  were  passionately 
Catholic,  or  anti-Arian ;  and  in  the  great  Arian  controversy  the 
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Roman  bishops  showed  great  devotion  to  the  Catholic  cause. 
The  Romans  and  Italians  generally  were  deeply  attached  to  the 
worship  of  images.  Tlie  Roman  bishops  therefore  defied  the  edicts 
of  Leo  the  Iconoclast.  Moreover,  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna  endea¬ 
voured  to  reduce  Rome  to  the  position  of  the  second  city  of 
Italy.  The  bishops  of  Rome  showed  for  centuries  a  jealous 
endeavour  to  witlistand  the  power  of  the  archbishops  of  Ra¬ 
venna,  and  to  bring  them  under  their  control ;  and  this  would 
naturally  cause  the  Roman  to  attach  himself  with  gratitude  to 
the  one  great  and  venerable  dignitary  of  the  empire  left 
to  him  amid  the  deserted  grandeur  of  Rome.  But  it  was  in 
their  hostility  to  the  Lombards  that  the  popes  showed  them¬ 
selves  the  moat  complete  representatives  of  the  feelings  of  the 
•  Roman  people.  The  Lombards  were  Arians  ;  the  Romans,  as 
we  have  said,  vehemently  Catholic.  The  hatred  between  the 
two  nations  was  intense.  Liutprand,  the  Bishop  of  Cremona, 
a  Lombard,  writes :  — 

‘  We  despise  so  deeply  the  Roman  name,  that  in  onr  anger  we  know 
no  greater  insult  for  our  enemy  than  to  call  him  a  Roman,  for  in  this 
name  alone  we  comprehend  all  that  is  ignoble,  cowardly,  luxurious, 
lying,  and  all  the  vices.’ 

On  their  side,  the  Romans  were  not  slow  to  return  the  an¬ 
tipathy.  In  the  letters  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  which  remain 
of  the  time  of  the  Lombard  domination,  the  Lombard  name 
is  never  mentioned  without  execration.  They  are  the  fetid 
Lombards  ;  the  most  impious  Lombards.  The  only  reproach 
against  Charlemagne  was,  that  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
fetid  Lombard.  Now  the  Lombard  kingdom  existed  for  206 
years.  The  people  showed  great  aptitude  for  civilisation.  The 
Lombard  code  of  laws  is  the  best  collection  of  Gothic  laws  in 
existence.  This  formidable  nation  were  Arians,  and  besides 
being  Arians,  they  niaintaine<l  in  Italy  a  separate  and  exclusive 
existence.  Unlike  Theodoric  and  his  Ostrogoths,  they  never 
amalgamated  with  the  inhabitants.  The  result  must  have  been, 
in  time,  that  the  Roman  name,  all  remains  of  Roman  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  itself,  would  have 
perished  before  them.  Except  the  Exarchate  and  Rome,  they 
already  possessed  the  whole  of  Italy:  and  when  at  last  they 
conquered  the  Exarchate,  the  Roman  pontiff,  Gregory  III., 
was  convulsed  with  terror.  In  vain  he  wrote  the  most  sup¬ 
pliant  letters  to  Constantinople.  The  emperor  Constantine  Co- 
pronymus  wa.s,  however,  willing  that  he  should  apply  to  Pepin, 
king  of  the  Franks.  Pepin  descended  twice  into  Italy;  the 
second  time,  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  a  letter  indited  by 
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St.  Peter  himself,  in  which  the  apostle  promised  him  all  feli¬ 
city,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  if  he  would  free  his  church 
and  tomb  from  the  hated  Lombards.  The  arms  of  Pepin  were 
successful.  The  Exarchate  was  wrested  from  the  Lombard?, 
and  the  keys  of  its  cities  were  placed  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter. 
Twenty  years  passed  by.  Again  the  Church  felt  the  perilous 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lombards,  and  again  its  chief  implored 
the  assistance  of  Charlemagne.  The  son  of  Pepin  likewise 
descended  into  Italy,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  great  Lom¬ 
bard  duchy  of  Benevento,  the  dreaded  kingdom  disappeared 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks. 

But  the  presence  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  in  Italy  marked 
a  greater  era  in  the  historj'  of  the  Papacy  even  than  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Lombards.  It  was  under  these  monarchs  that  the 
ambition  of  the  Papacy  for  temporal  domination  first  disclosed 
itself  by  undeniable  evidence.  Up  to  this  time  their  attempts 
at  aggrandisement  had  been  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  lands, 
farms,  and  chattels ;  but  the  forged  document  of  the  donation 
of  Constantine,  as  well  as  the  false  decretals  of  Isidore,  both  of 
which  were  fabricated  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
prove  that  at  that  time  the  ambition  of  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
for  both  spiritual  and  temporal  dominion,  had  not  only  palpably 
declared  itself,  but  formed  a  resolute  conception  of  the  policy 
necessary  to  attain  these  ends.* 

The  donation  of  Constantine  was  probably  invented  expressly 
as  a  precedent  for  Pepin,  and  to  stimulate  his  generosity  and 
his  piety.  This  document  has,  from  the  motives  it  discloses, 
more  real  historical  importance  than  the  donations  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne  or  the  pretended  one  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire. 

Neither  Pepin  nor  Charlemagne  could  confer  any  rights  which 
they  did  not  themselves  possess :  the  donation  of  Charlemagne 
comprised  the  whole  of  Italy,  but  many  parts  of  the  Peninsula, 


*  The  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  in  the  times  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
consisted  in  the  estates  of  the  churches,  which  were  very  large, 
chiefly  in  Calabria,  in  Sicily,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  Apulia, 
Campania,  and  Liguria;  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica;  in  the Cozian  Alps ; 
in  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum  ;  in  Gaul ;  and  even  in  Africa  and  the 
East.  These  were  wisely  and  honestly  administered  by  the  great 
Pontiff".  But  this  ecclesiastical  property  was  wholly  distinct  from 
the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Popes  in  Italy,  which  was  entirely  the 
creation  of  a  later  age.  (See  Dean  Milman's  ‘Latin  Christianity,’ 
vol.  i.  p.  441.)  Even  when  Pepin  ceded  to  the  Pope  the  Italian 
territories  conquered  from  the  Lombards,  the  Papal  representatives 
who  received  the  homage  of  the  authorities  and  the  keys  of  the  cities, 
continued  to  speak  of  the  Republic  of  Rome. 
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especially  the  Lombard  duchy  of  Benevento,  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  subdue,  owed  him  no  subjection  at  all.  At  all  events,  it 
would  appear  that  the  donation,  so  far  as  valid,  conferred  no  more 
than  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure  under  the  emperor.  For  Char¬ 
lemagne  himself  coined  money,  and  exercised  acts  of  sovereignty, 
over  the  city  of  Rome,  as  well  before  as  after  he  bore  the  im¬ 
perial  name.  The  fabrication  of  the  donation  of  Constantine, 
as  well  as  the  unauthorised  bestowal  of  the  title  of  Emperor  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  upon  Charlemagne,  was  doubtless  a  joint 
scheme  by  which  the  pontiff  hoped  to  put  his  temporal  power, 
which  consisted  of  mere  administration  of  portions  of  the  dio¬ 
cese  under  his  charge,  on  a  more  secure  footing.  Up  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  the  pontifical  briefs  ran  in  the  name  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  East;  after  the  coronation'of  Charlemagne 
they  ran  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West. 

The  two  centuries  which  followed  the  decease  of  Charlemagne 
were  the  darkest  among  those  dark  ages.  After  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  mighty  empire  which  his  genius  had  created, 
every  portion  of  Europe  was  reduced  to  desolation  by  the  parri¬ 
cidal  and  fratricidal  wars  which  arose  among  his  degenerate 
descendants.  The  invasions  of  the  Hungarians,  the  Saracens, 
and  Normans  were  attended  with  such  ferocities  that  the 
litanies  of  the  churches  cried  to  Heaven  for  protection  from  the 
arrows  of  the  Invaders,  and  the  end  of  the  world  was  thought 
to  be  at  hand.  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great 
achieved  the  deliverance  of  Europe  and  Christendom  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Hungarians,  and  secured  the  remnants  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  from  im|)ending  destruction.  And  it  was  but  natural,  since 
the  chiefs  of  the  House  of  Saxony  rivalled  the  achievements 
of  those  of  the  Carlovingians,  tliat  the  Bishop  of  Rome  should 
appeal  to  them  for  the  same  protection. 

The  appeal  of  John  XII.  to  Otho  the  Great  marks  an  im¬ 
portant  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  It  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  connexion  of  Italy  with  Germany  which 
has  been  attended  with  eight  centuries  of  enmities  and  disaster. 
The  political  and  social  condition  of  Italy  had  altered  materially 
since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Carlovinglan  dynasty. 
Feudal  institutions  had  everywhere  taken  root,  and  the  dukes, 
marquises,  and  counts  of  the  great  fiefs  of  Ivrea,  Susa,  Friuli, 
Spoleto,  and  Tuscany  were  contending  for  the  empire  of  the 
peninsula.  In  the  general  rise  of  feudalism,  the  pope  himself 
had  become  little  more  than  a  feudal  superior  elected  among  the 
powerful  and  warrior  barons  of  Rome.  The  annals  of  the 
Papacy,  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  are  a  dreary 
succession  of  revolutions,  licentiousness,  and  crime.  Six  popes 
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were  deposed,  two  murdered,  one  mutilated.  Theodora  and 
her  daughter  Marozia,  patrician  women  of  scandalous  lives, 
rivalled  the  monstrous  vices  of  the  Messalinas  and  Clodias  of 
old  Rome,  and  disposed  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  at  will  among 
their  paramours  and  their  progeny.  John  XII.,  the  grandson  of 
Marozia,  became  pope  at  the  age  of  nineteen ;  and  it  was  this 
youth,  at  once  priest  and  soldier,  contaminated  with  all  the 
most  hideous  vices  which  degrade  human  nature,  whose  palaces 
were  scenes  of  continual  debauchery,  whose  reputation  was 
such  that  even  in  the  days  of  his  successor,  pilgrims  were  de¬ 
terred  by  it  from  visiting  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, — who,  through 
fear  or  jealousy  of  Berenger  II.  the  Italian  emperor,  invited 
the  Germans  into  his  country,  and  who,  by  conferring  the  im¬ 
perial  crown  on  Otho,  entailed  upon  it  centuries  of  foreign 
invasions.  Under  the  Othos  and  the  succeeding  German 
emperors,  the  bishopric  of  Rome  became  the  spoil  of  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  nobles  or  of  the  caprice  of  the  populace,  subject 
to  the  approving  voice  of  the  emperors,  who  indeed  often  forced 
their  own  creatures  upon  the  |)eople  and  nobility  of  Rome. 
The  profligate  vices  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  during  this  period, 
brought  their  authority  into  hatred  and  contempt.  Under 
Crescentius,  the  Romans  endeavoured  to  shake  ofl* the  yoke  both 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  and  to  revive  the  ancient  Re¬ 
public  ;  and  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  perhaps 
departed  for  ever,  had  not  one  imperious  spirit  amid  the  ranks 
of  the  monastic  clergy,  meditating  on  the  ti  adit  ions  of  the 
Church,  burning  with  indignation  at  the  as|>eet  of  its  servile  and 
degraded  condition,  conceived  and  organised  a  stupendous 
scheme  for  its  renovation  and  aggrandisement.  Gregory  VII. 
was  the  Caesar  or  Napoleon  of  the  Church.  He  found  it  an 
anarchical  republic,  and  he  left  it  an  autocratic  empire. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  say  more  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  or  of  the  great  |K)ntifls  of  the  Middle 
Ages  who  were  inspired  by  his  example,  than  will  explain  their 
share  in  establishing  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Papacy. 
Hildebrand  was  the  incarnation  of  the  spiritual  desire  of  the 
Middle  Ages  for  emancipation  from  the  empire  of  brute  violence 
and  feudalism.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  if  Hildebrand 
had  lived  in  later  times,  both  his  wisdom  and  his  character 
would  have  led  him  to  mould  the  policy  of  the  Papal  Chair 
to  suit  the  changed  circumstances  of  Europe.  His  truly  great 
spirit  would  have  ennobled  the  Papacy  in  any  age.  His  de¬ 
sign  was,  amid  the  turmoil  and  havoc  he  saw  around  him,  to 
found  a  government  unique  in  the  history  of  man ;  an  uni¬ 
versal  empire,  in  which  the  supreme  power  should  be  pos- 
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sessed  by  a  real  vicegerent  of  Christ,  placed  apart  from  the 
whole  human  race,  and  invested  with  unlimited  authority  over 
all  the  emperors,  kings,  and  potentates  of  the  world, —  but 
on  this  condition  —  that  he  should  be  a  type  of  the  highest 
virtues  and  perfections  of  iiuman  nature.  What  he  wished 
to  found  was  a  dynasty  of  saints  —  Romanus  pontifex  effidtur 
omnino  sanctus.  This  was  to  be  the  keystone  of  the  great 
arch  of  spiritual  dominion  which  Hildebrand  designed  to  es¬ 
tablish  upon  the  earth.  Inspired  with  that  great  idea,  with  a 
soul  torn  with  anguish  at  the  servile  subjection  of  religion, 
with  a  heart  full  of  com{)a8sion  for  the  calamities  of  the 
human  race,  the  prey  of  the  brutal  passions  of  barbarism  and 
tyranny,  he  determined  to  make  the  Church  an  ark  of  refuge 
amid  the  contending  floods  of  violence  and  rapine,  a  secure 
retreat  for  j)iety  and  justice  from  the  brutal  license  of  those 
iri)n  times,  the  mother  and  guardian  of  a  spiritual  caste  who 
should  be  the  leaders  and  protectors  of  oppressed  humanity.  It 
was  for  this  that  he  dared  to  arm  himself  with  the  anger  of  God, 
and  to  remain  with  unabated  confidence  in  the  face  of  insult  and 
disaster.  DHexi  jnstitiam  et  odii  iniquitatem,  were  the  last 
words  uttered  by  the  peasant-born  priest,  who  had  conceived 
the  only  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  human  race  which  it  was 
])ossible  to  conceive  in  the  despair  and  horror  of  a  miserable  age. 
To  carry  out  so  mighty  a  project  he  had  need  of  a  superhuman 
strength  of  will  and  ail  the  unrelenting  austerity  and  arrogance 
of  soul  which  he  showed  in  the  famous  scene  at  Canossa.  Doubt¬ 
less  his  character  was  not  one  of  Christian  virtue  alone  ;  but  it 
happens  at  certain  epochs  of  the  world  that  men  are  marked 
even  in  their  failings  as  though  by  the  finger  of  God  to  perform 
an  allotted  portion  of  the  work  of  civilisation.  The  reputation 
of  the  great  inventor  of  the  mediaeval  policy  of  the  Koman 
Church  has  had  to  sutler  from  the  abuse  made  of  his  institutions 
by  those  who,  from  entire  want  of  genius,  grandeur,  originality, 
and  generosity,  were  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  real 
worth  of  his  reforms  or  the  reason  of  their  invention,  and  blindly 
and  servilely  followed  a  system  no  longer  adapted  to  the  age  in 
which  they  lived. 

Bi’t  although  the  great  idea  of  Gregory  was  destined  to  fail 
of  success  from  its  own  inherent  defects,  and  because  the  results 
he  wished  to  arrive  at  have  been  obtained  by  means  it  was  im- 
J)o^sible  for  liiin  to  divine, — by  the  univers^  spread  of  know¬ 
ledge  througli  the  press,  by  the  decay  of  feudalism,  by  the  great 
triumphs  of  the  inventive  genius  of  man,  and  by  all  the  other 
mighty  influences  which  Romanism  refuses  to  recognise — it  is  to 
him  that  the  Papal  power  is  indebted  for  its  constitution  and  its 
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privileges  at  the  present  hour.  By  hintj  was  its  present  mode  of 
election  devised  and  carried  out,  through  which  it  was  emanci¬ 
pated  from  a  servile  dependence  on  the  Empire,  as  well  as  placed 
above  the  passions  and  the  influence  of  the  populace ;  and  by 
his  policy  it  was  that  the  very  title  of  Pope  became  the  exclusive 
appellation  of  the  bishops  of  Home. 

Looking  only  to  the  effect  of  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII. 
on  the  temporal  dominions  of  the  Holy  See,  if  we  except  the 
donation  of  the  famous  Countess  Matilda,  the  heiress  of  the 
counts  of  Tuscany,  his  Amazonian  ally  and  champion  in  his 
great  contest  with  the  Empire,  it  was  not  very  considerable. 
Indeed,  Hildebrand,  at  the  same  time  that  he  contended  for 
universal  spiritual  dominion,  could  not  maintain  his  position  in 
the  city  of  Home,  and  once  nearly  perished  in  a  tumult  of 
the  populaee.  Nevertheless  by  the  donation  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  as  well  as  by  the  suzerainty  they  claimed  over  the  king¬ 
doms  of  N-aples  and  Sicily,  the  Popes  had  at  all  events  acquired 
fresh  pretensions  which  they  lost  no  occasion  of  agitating.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  real  validity  there  is  in  either  of  these 
claims.  The  Countess  Matilda  made  a  gift  to  the  Holy  See  of  all 
the  goods  {bona)  which  she  possessed  jure  j>roprietario.  She  held 
by  inheritance  of  the  great  fiefs  of  the  Empire,  Mantua,  Modena, 
and  Tuscany,  as  well  as  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto  and  the  March  of 
Ancona,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  allodial.  The  fiefs  of 
the  Empire  she  was  unable  to  alienate,  even  were  the  words  of 
the  donation  sufficiently  large ;  and  if  by  the  rules  of  feudal 
law  she  had  power  to  alienate  her  allodial  estates,  she  could  not 
divest  the  Empire  of  its  right  of  sovereignty  over  them. 

The  donation  of  the  Countess  Matilda  was  immediately  on 
her  decease  declared  invalid  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Henry 
V.,  who  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  her  domains.  The  dona¬ 
tion,  however,  like  the  fictitious  and  illusory  gifts  of  Constantine, 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  served  as  a  pre¬ 
text  for  the  usurpations  of  the  Papacy  when  the  spiritual  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Hildebrand  w’as  supplanted  by  one  of  more  earthly  alloy.* 


*  Before  the  days  of  Gregory  VII.,  the  popes  had  acquired  the 
claim  of  suzerainty  over  Naples,  which  subsequently  gave  them 
occasion  to  invite  the  House  of  Anjou  to  take  possession  of  that  king¬ 
dom  to  the  destruction  of  Italy.  Leo  IX.,  in  a  military  expedition 
against  the  Normans,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  to  obtain  his  liberty  he, 
without  any  title  whatever,  invested  the  Normans  with  their  conquests, 
who,  conceiving  the  Papal  investiture  to  be  a  better  title  than  the 
sword,  consented  to  hold  their  territories  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See. 
That  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilie.o,  re¬ 
fused,  on  his  restoration  to  his  continental  dominions  in  181d,  to 
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Not  until  the  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon  in  1376  can 
the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Holy  See  be  said  to  have  had 
anything  more  than  an  illusory  existence.  During  the  three 
centuries  which  followed  the  pontificate  of  Hildebrand,  the 
papal  power  was  such  as  not  to  degenerate  altogether  from  the 
magnificent  scheme  of  its  great  founder.  With  Urban  II.  it 
inspired  all  the  mail-clad  nobles  and  warriors  of  Europe  with  the 
chivalrous  enthusiasm  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  With  Alexander  III.  it  put  itself  at  the  head  of  the  great 
Lombard  league,  and  identified  its  cause  with  that  of  the  Italian 
liberties,  and  played  a  leading  part  in  the  glorious  episode  of 
Italian  history  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Constance.  This 
was  the  era  in  which  kings  submissively  led  the  palfrey  of  the 
Pontiff  of  Rome  by  the  bridle.  But  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
III.,  the  mere  esirthly  spirit  of  temporal  aggrandisement  began 
to  prevail.  The  power,  however,  of  the  Papacy  was  never  dis¬ 
played  with  more  audacity  and  vigour  than  under'Innocent  III. 
and  Innocent  IV.  Yet,  nevertheless,  though  they  made  and 
unmade  kingdoms,  and  attempted  to  hold  all  the  princes  of 
Euroi)e  in  vassalage,  —  though  they  reigned  supreme  over  the 
conscience  of  Europe,  directed  crusades  against  infidels,  and 
ruthless  persecutions  against  nations  accused  of  heresy,  —  though 
they  carried  on  an  unremitting  war  against  the  House  of  Hohen- 
staufien,  dethroned  and  persecuted  to  death  the  last  scions  of  that 
race,  and  pursued  them  beyond  the  grave  with  all  the  anathe¬ 
mas  of  priestly  vengeance,  their  position  within  the  dominions 
over  which  they  aspired  to  rule  was  in  as  precarious  a  condition 
as  ever.  Innocent  III.,  by  following  in  the  steps  of  Alexander  HI. 
and  allying  himself  with  the  municipal  liberties  of  the  towns,  con¬ 
trived  to  get  his  suzerainty  acknowledged  over  a  portion  of  the 
territory  now  claimed  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  but  neither 
Innocent  IV.  nor  his  successors  could  maintain  the  privileges 
granted  to  Innocent  III.  And  in  Rome  itself,  the  pontiffs, 
whose  anger  was  dreaded  with  suiierstitious  horror  throughout 
Europe,  passed  lives  of  peril  and  restraint,  and  were  often  driven 
into  exile  by  the  turbulent  factions  of  the  Colonnas,  Orsini, 
Frangipani,  and  Savelli,  or  by  the  republican  outbursts  of  the 
people. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  worldly  success  of  the  Papacy  has  been  its  belief  in  its  own 
perpetuity.  Strong  in  their  conviction  of  being  able  to  outlive 


continue  the  present  of  the  chinca,  or  white  palfrey,  to  the  Pope  as 
his  feudal  superior,  though  the  Neapolitan  provinces  were  in  fact  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Holy  See. 
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all  antagonism,  the  popes  have  never  omitted  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  any  claim  however  futile ;  no  matter  how  long  circum¬ 
stances  may  have  compelled  them  to  allow  their  pretensions  to 
remain  dormant,  at  the  proper  moment  they  have  known  how'  to 
advocate  them  with  success.  Moreover,  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  privileges  of  the  Church  have  been  obtained  during 
minorities  or  changes  of  dynasty  in  the  Empire,  accidents  to 
which  the  Papacy  from  its  constitution  was  not  liable.  The 
minority  of  Henry  IV.  was  one  example  of  this,  that  of  the  son 
of  Frederiek  II.  was  another,  but  the  most  striking  instance  of 
all  was  in  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  III. 

Charles  of  Anjou  was  one  of  the  many  strangers  introduced 
by  the  popes  into  Italy,  to  its  ruin  and  desolation.  With 
the  aid  of  the  popes  Charles  had  extinguished  in  blood  the 
House  of  Hohenstauifen,  and  he  had  extended  bis  influence 
over  the  whole  of  Italy.  But  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  being,  after 
a  long  Interregnum,  elected  Chief  of  the  Empire,  aspired  to 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans.  The  position  of  Nicolas  III. 
was  most  favourable,  placed  between  the  two  rival  powers, 
and  he  determined  to  lean  towards  whichever  should  bid 
highest  for  his  support.  By  skilful  diplomacy  Rodolph,  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  his  crown  and  of  the  very 
geography  of  Italy,  was  induced  to  release  the  imperial  supre¬ 
macy  over  all  the  possessions  already  granted  to  St  Peter. 

This  document  is  the  real  foundation  of  the  Papal  power.  The 
dominions  comprised  in  this  charter  of  Rodolph  (1278)  are  pretty 
nearly  coextensive  with  the  Papal  territories  of  the  present  day ; 
they  extended  from  Radicofani  to  Ceperano,  included  the  march 
of  Ancona  and  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  which  came  from  the 
Countess  Mathilda,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  all  the 
territory  of  the  former  imperial  acts  of  donation.  But  the  rights 
of  the  Empire  thus  released  were  only  an  ill-defined,  and  in 
many  cases  merely  nominal,  suzerainty  over  small  principalities, 
or  over  cities  which  had  for  centuries  enjoyed  free  municipal 
constitutions.  Bologna,  for  example,  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Italy ;  the  first  charter  of  its  liberties 
was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Otho  the  Great:  its  municipal  inde¬ 
pendence  was  acknowledged  by  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  in  1112. 
It  had  the  right  of  coining  money,  of  electing  its  consuls  and  ma¬ 
gistrates,  and  its  rule  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  .Emilia. 
Its  university  was  the  largest  in  Italy,  numbering  at  one  time 
15,000  students,  and  its  school  of  law  was  famous  throughout 
Europe.  The  town  had  always  taken  the  Guelf  side,  and  had 
been  a  most  useful  ally  of  the  Papacy.  With  their  own  army  they 
defeated  and  took  prisoner  Henzius,  the  natural  son  of  Frederick 
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II.,  and  his  lieutenant  in  Lombardy ;  they  passed  a  law  never 
to  allow  the  son  of  the  German  Emperor  to  be  ransomed.  Hen- 
zius  was  lodged  in  a  sumptuous  apartment,  in  the  house  of  the 
podesta,  visited  by  the  Bolognese  nobles,  and  kept  in  a  splendid 
captivity  till  his  death.  On  another  occasion  they  successfully 
carried  on  war  agmnst  the  Venetians  with  an  army  of  40,000 
men  in  the  field.  The  traveller  at  the  present  day  is  struck 
with  the  antique  air  of  municipal  grandeur  which  invests  the 
public  buildings,  palaces,  and  squares  of  Bologna ;  and  the  spirit 
of  her  inhabitants  has  shown  itself  again  and  again,  in  times  of 
peril,  not  to  have  degenerated  from  the  days  of  her  old  renown, 
notwithstanding  the  debasing  nature  of  the  tyranny  she  has  so 
long  endured.  Bologna,  in  1447,  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Nicolas  V.,  on  condition  of  preserving  its  old  independence. 
The  convention  was  ratified  by  succeeding  popes.  Julius  II. 
threatened  with  the  wrath  of  God  and  His  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  whoever  should  violate  the  liberties  of  the  Bolognese. 

The  other  towns  of  Central  Italy  enjoyed  equal  municipal 
privileges,  and  the  small  republic  of  San  Marino  yet  subsists  to 
prove  what  vitality  there  was  in  those  time-honoured  munici¬ 
palities  which  elsewhere  have  perished  under  the  perfidious  vio¬ 
lence  and  oppressive  atmosphere  of  a  Papal  government. 

That  line  of  the  popes  which  may  be  called  the  dynasty  of 
Hildebrand  ended  in  Boniface  VIII.  The  old  spirit  died  out 
in  that  violent,  profligate  and  ambitious  pontiff  with  a  tragic 
agony  not  unbecoming  the  .unbending  pride  which  had  so  long 
disturbed  the  world.  When  taken  prisoner  by  the  Colonnas,  whose 
castles  he  had  overthrown,  and  by  the  emissaries  of  the  French 
king,  against  whom  he  had  fulminated  in  vain  the  anathemas  of 
the  Church,  he  was  dressed  in  full  pontifical  robes ;  and  the  vene¬ 
rable  aspect  of  the  aged  pope,  then  eighty-six  years  of  age,  awed 
the  rude  soldiery.  But  the  humiliation  was  more  than  his  haughty 
spirit  could  endure— he  refused  all  nourishment,  spoke  no  word, 
and  rejected  all  consolation.  At  length,  finding  himself  alone,  he 
bolted  the  door  of  his  apartment,  and,  after  a  long  delay,  it  was 
broken  open :  his  body  was  found  lifeless  in  the  bed,  the  staff 
he  daily  used  gnaw'ed  with  his  teeth  in  his  frenzy,  and  covered 
with  foam ;  his  grey  hairs  were  dabbled  with  blood ;  and  it 
seemed  that,  unable  to  endure  his  defeat,  the  implacable  old 
man  had  staggered  to  his  bed,  after  having  dashed  his  head 
against  the  wall  in  a  paroxysm  of  inconsolable  frenzy  at  his 
destiny.  It  was  not  unfitting  that  the  end  of  such  immeasure- 
able  ambition  should  be  suicide  and  madness. 

The  secession  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  after  Boniface  VIII., 
was  followed  by  the  darkest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whether 
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Ave  look  to  the  internal  corruption  and  profligacy  of  the  exiled 
church,  or  to  the  condition  of  Italy.  Rome  itself  became  a 
■wilderness,  where  the  herdsmen  of  the  Campagna,  almost  as  bar¬ 
barous  as  the  subjects  of  Evander,  alone  peopled  the  ruins  of 
the  Imperial  city.  The  money  extorted  from  the  whole  Christian 
world  was  spent  by  tlie  popes  in  exciting  sanguinary  wars 
against  the  free  states  of  Italy,  and  in  endeavouring  to  establish 
their  temporal  dominion  over  the  country  which  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburgh  had  released  from  the  suzerainty  of  the  Empire.  The 
condition  of  this  portion  of  Italian  territory  was  more  wretched 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Peninsula.  There  was  no  republic 
or  potentate  strong  enough  to  form  a  rallying  point  for  the  rest : 
while  the  petty  tyrants  who  had  arisen  among  the  republics  —  the 
Manfredi  of  F acnza,  the  Malatesti  of  Rimini,  the  Ordelaffi  of  F orli, 
and  the  Polenta  of  Ravenna  —  rivalled  in  their  continual  quar¬ 
rels  the  great  houses  of  Visconti,  Gonzagaand  Este  in  the  north; 
and  the  republics  of  Perugia,  Viterbo,  and  Orvieto  reproduced 
the  factions  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Genoa  without  emulating 
their  glory ;  the  popes,  who  might  have  exercised  their  power 
most  beneficially  in  alleviating  the  miseries  of  a  distracted 
country,  aggravated  the  wretchedness  of  the  people  by  selfish 
efforts  at  usurpation.  Their  vicars  and  legates — Bertrand  dc 
Poict,  the  Cardinals  Albornoz,  and  Robert  of  Geneva  —  de¬ 
solated  the  country  at  the  head  of  bands  of  savage  merce¬ 
naries,  with  the  most  lawless  condottieri  of  the  time  in  their 
pay.  The  savage  bandits,  whom  the  gold  of  Avignon  allured  to 
its  service,  sacked  and  burnt  the  houses  of  both  friend  and  foe. 
At  the  captures  of  Faenza  and  Ccsena  (1377)  nine  thousand  per¬ 
sons  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition  were  put  to  the  sword. 
During  the  massacres  the  legate  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  exhorted 
his  troops  to  the  slaughter,  and  in  triumphant  fury  shouted  to 
them  to  spare  none.  Old  and  young,  men  and  women,  priests, 
monks  and  nuns,  all  perished ;  the  wild  Bretons,  who  formed 
part  of  the  army  of  the  French  Pope,  seized  children  by  the 
feet  and  dashed  their  heads  against  the  wall;  none  survived  but 
those  who  were  able  to  flee  away. 

The  news  of  these  horrible  catastrophes  fled  from  town  to 
town,  and  inspired  the  inhabitants  with  fresh  indignation 
against  the  Papal  government,  when  the  pope,  Gregory  XL, 
died.  By  a  strange  fatality,  he  had  just  come  to  visit  Rome. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  accident,  the  seat  of  the  Papacy  might 
never  again  have  been  fixed  in  the  Eternal  City.  It  had  seemed, 
indeed,  that  the  pope  would  have  subsided  into  a  mere  French 
patriarch.  The  Avignon  popes  were  all  French,  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  were  French,  and  the  policy 
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of  the  Holy  See  had  been  subservient  to  that  of  France,  and 
fraught  with  misfortune  to  Italy.  But  the  last  remnant  of  the 
Koman  people  had  been  reminded  not  long  before  by  Cola  di 
Bicnzi  of  their  ancient  glory  and  of  the  share  they  once  possessed 
in  the  Papal  elections,  and  they  naturally  observed  that  the 
enormous  revenues  of  the  Church  which  once  went  to  enrich 
Koine  were  now  expended  for  their  destruction.  They  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  an  Italian  pope:  they  beset  the  Conclave  with 
loud  cries — Romano  lo  volemoo  almeno  Italiano.  Of  the  car¬ 
dinals  who  formed  the  Conclave,  eleven  were  French,  four 
only  Italian,  and  one  Spaniard ;  but,  fortunately  or  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  French  were  divided  into  two  factions,  and  the  result 
was  that  a  Neapolitan  was  elected,  who  assumed  the  style  of 
Urban  VI. 

The  violent  temper  of  the  new  pope  affronted  tlie  cardinals 
immediately  after  his  election:  they  seceded  from  Home,  and 
at  Fondi  created  an  anti-pope,  the  notorious  Robert  of  Geneva, 
the  author  of  the  massacre  of  Cesena ;  who,  as  though  in  derision, 
took  the  title  of  Clement  VII. ;  and  thus  commenced  the  famous 
schism,  in  which  Europe  beheld  with  astonishment  two  infallible 
popes  launching  at  each  other  the  anathemas  of  the  Church, 
and  accusations  of  the  most  sordid  and  brutal  of  vices.  Before 
the  Council  of  Constance  could  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal,  the 
ecclesiastical  censures  were  brought  into  such  contempt  that  the 
world  was  ready  for  the  revolution  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 
Indeed,  among  the  popes  who  succeeded  to  the  Papal  chair, 
appeared,  one  after  another,  types  of  every  crime  and  licentious¬ 
ness,  until  all  were  united  in  the  person  of  Alexander  VI.,  the 
Hcliogabalus  of  the  Papacy.  The  life  of  Urban  VI.  was  more 
scandalous  than  that  of  the  most  scandalous  popes  of  thep,  tenth 
century.  Six  cardinals,  who  were  preparing  a  remonstrance 
against  his  vices,  were  subjected  to  torture  in  the  pope’s  pre¬ 
sence,  tied  up  in  sacks,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  Boniface  IX. 
disquieted  the  people  by  his  venality  and  nepotism.  Balthasar 
Cossa,  a  vile  and  factious  intriguer,  poisoned  his  predecessor 
and  obtained  the  tiara.  Eugenius  IV.  commenced  his  pontifi¬ 
cate  by  a  persecution  of  tiie  Colonnas  and  the  murder  of  200 
of  their  adherents.  His  miserable  policy  and  restless  extrava¬ 
gance  caused  him  to  be  driven  from  Rome  by  a  revolution 
which  proclaimed  the  Republic.  Pius  II.  (.^neas  Sylvius)  forms 
a  bright  exception  ;  but  his  successor,  Paul  II.,  commenced  his 
pontificate  with  perjury,  and  disturbed  Italy  with  his  restless 
ambition  and  di8regai*d  of  every  right,  divine  and  human.  His 
successor,  Sixtus  IV.,  surpassed  him  in  every  vice,  squan¬ 
dered  away  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and  profaned  its  highest 
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dignities,  by  bestowing  them  on  his  nephews,  five  worthless 
youths,  whose  pomp,  vanity,  and  debauched  lives  were  the  scan¬ 
dal  of  all.  The  very  valet  de  chambre  of  this  pope,  a  boy  of  twenty, 
was  made  a  cardinal ;  he  was  supposed  to  be  an  accomplice  in 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  and  had  one  of  the  Colonnas 
murdered  in  his  house.  However,  the  pope  who  succeeded 
Sixtus  IV.  was  so  feeble  and  corrupt  that  the  very  vices  of  his 
predecessor  appeared  in  advantageous  contrast.  Innocent  VIII. 
was  governed  by  still  baser  parasites,  and  his  administration  was 
contaminated  with  still  filthier  vices.  His  necessities  were  such 
that  he  was  obliged  to  pawn  the  tiara.  He  had  seven  illegiti¬ 
mate  children  by  different  mistresses,  whom  he  publicly  recog¬ 
nised,  and  among  whom  he  distributed  the  immense  revenues  uf 
the  Church.  In  his  last  illness  he  endeavoured  to  prolong  his  life 
by  a  transfusion  of  bhxxl,  and  three  youths  were  uselessly  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  the  endeavour  to  prolong  the  earthly  enjoyments  of  a 
worthless  old  man.  It  is  no  marvel  that  a  College  of  Car¬ 
dinals,  composed  of  the  creatures  of  such  ])redecessor8,  should 
have  given  to  the  world  such  a  pontiff  as  Alexander  VI.,  who, 
with  ills  illegitimate  children  and  the  debauched  ministers  of  his 
pleasures,  ran  through  the  whole  nomenclature  of  crime  from 
barefaced  assassination  to  the  most  refined  treachery  and  dis¬ 
simulation,  and  has  affixed  to  his  reign  an  indelible  brand  of 
impiety  and  infamy. 

Nevertheless,  his  son,  Cajsar  Borgia,  the  type  of  the  most 
hideous  vices  in  the  modern  annals  of  princely  depravity,  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  benefactor  by  the  populations  of  the  Romagna 
entrusted  to  his  rule.  Endowed  with  dauntless  valour,  with 
consummate  craft,  with  military  talent,  and  witli  the  highest 
strength,  dexterity,  and  beauty  of  limb  and  body,  he  had  made 
his  vices  and  his  crimes  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Romagna,  whom  the  infirm  purpose  and  reckless 
mismanagement  of  preceding  popes  had  made  the  prey  of  the 
sanguinary  tyrants  who  were  spread  over  the  country.  The 
drcadi'ul  merit  of  Csesar  Borgia  con^i8ted  in  subduing  some  of 
these  petty  lords  by  means  of  the  others,  and  then  removing 
his  allies  with  the  cord,  the  dagger,  or  the  bowl.  Property 
was  protected  under  his  rule  with  a  respect  never  known  before, 
and  the  very  instruments  of  his  justice,  as  soon  as  their  rule  of 
necessary  severity  was  over,  were  quietly  executed,  and  their 
bodies  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  Tlie  people  of  Cesena 
crowded  esu’ly  one  morning,  with  looks  of  mingled  horror  and 
satisfaction,  around  a  scaffold  in  the  market-place,  which  upheld 
the  body  of  one  of  Caesar’s  captains  cloven  in  two,  with  the 
bloody  axe  lying  by,  and  no  word  of  explanation.  These  were 
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the  remains  of  the  governor  before  whom  they  had  all  trembled 
but  the  day  before,  of  whose  inexorable  cruelty  he  had  made  use 
to  establish  order  and  to  clear  the  district  of  malefactors,  and  for 
whom  he  had  no  further  occupation. 

Julius  II.  consummated  the  work  thus  commenced.  This 
pontiff —  who  from  youth  upwards  preferred  the  cuirass  to 
the  cassock,  who  entered  Mirandola  through  the  breach,  and 
desired  Michael  Angelo  to  portray  him  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand — is  nevertheless  one  of  the  popes  on  whose  pontificate  the 
Italians  can  look  with  most  respect  He  possessed  a  certain 
rude  air  of  grandeur  and  generosity.  He  ruled  without  ne¬ 
potism.  He  subjected  the  whole  of  the  territory  claimed  by 
the  Church  to  its  dominion ;  under  his  dominion  the  petty 
tyrants  died  out  —  the  Manfredi  of  Faenza,  the  Ordelaffi  of 
Forli,  and  the  Baglioni  of  Perugia.  He  respected,  however, 
the  municipal  franchises  and  independence  of  the  towns:  and 
his  proclamation  before  his  death,  that  he  would  ‘  free  Italy 
‘  from  the  barbarians,’  has  caused  his  character  to  be  judged 
with  more  favour  than  it  really  deserves;  for  Julius  II.,  by 
his  promotion  of  the  infamous  League  of  Cambrai  for  the 
spoliation  of  Venice,  had  been  the  means  once  more  of  intro¬ 
ducing  foreign  armies  into  Italy,  with  all  the  rapine  and 
murder  which  in  those  days  of  ruthless  warfare  followed  in 
their  train.  Nevertheless,  the  last  hope  which  Julius  II.  held 
out  to  Italy  was  one  which  found  an  echo  in  every  Italian 
heart. 

The  misery  and  exhaustion  of  the  country  had  arrived  at 
such  a  pitch,  swept  as  it  had  been  ever  since  the  fatal  inva¬ 
sion  of  Charles  VIII.,  by  the  destroying  hordes  of  French, 
Spaniards,  Swiss,  and  Germans,  that  it  was  clear  that  but  one 
alternative  now  remained  for  Italy  —  national  independence  or 
death.  National  independence  and  the  expulsion  of  the  bar¬ 
barians  had  become  the  prayer  of  every  state  and  province  in 
Italy.  But  Italian  affairs  were  involved  in  such  a  labyrinth 
of  oppression,  perfidy,  and  intrigue,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
extricate  them,  unless  some  great  power  could  be  found  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  war  of  independence.  The  incongruities 
which  have  excited  such  astonishment  in  the  political  schemes 
of  Macchiavelli  are  to  be  explained  by  the  changing  nature 
of  the  impediments  to  Italian  freedom,  and  the  successive  alte¬ 
rations  which  took  place  in  his  opinions  as  to  the  means  of 
overcoming  them.  Whether  a  prince  or  whether  a  republic 
should  effect  the  deliverance  of  Italy,  was  immaterial.  The 
desire  of  Macchiavelli  and  of  all  Italy  was  to  have  Italy 
free :  ‘  Puzza  ad  ognuno  questo  barbaro  dominio.'  But  amid 
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the  horrible  calamities  which  tlien  were  poured  into  the 
peninsula  from  every  side,  none  was  greater  than  that  two 
members  of  the  house  of  Medici,  who  had  extinguished  the 
liberties  of  Florence,  should  at  that  conjuncture  have  tilled 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  From  the  moment  that  Leo  X. 
assumed  the  lead  in  Italian  politics  the  doom  of  Italy  was 
sealed.  A  cardinal  at  thirteen,  his  whole  life  was  a  sort  of 
derisive  buffoonery  of  the  sacred  character  which  was  thrust 
upon  him.  A  prodigal,  a  voluptuary,  he  scandalously  dissipated 
the  enormous  revenues  which  the  economy  of  Julius  II.  had 
collected  together* ;  and  while  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
of  Italy  and  of  Christendom,  were  at  stake,  he  disregarded 
every  right  interfering  with  either  his  selfish  enjoyments 
or  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family.  By  secretly  conspiring 
with  Charles  V.  he  again  brought  down  upon  the  devoted 
plains  of  Italy  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  calamities  thus  let 
loose,  and  increased  by  the  cowardice,  irresolution,  and  malig¬ 
nant  treachery  of  his  cousin,  Clement  VII.  (Julian  dci  Medici) 
resulted  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Pavia,  Avhich  gave  Italy  up 
to  the  dominion  of  Charles  V.,  in  the  sack  of  Home  by  the 
savage  rabble  of  the  Bourbon,  and  in  the  capitulation  of 
Florence,  after  a  siege  in  which  she  displayed  an  ineffectual 
heroism  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  her  independence.  The 
whole  Christian  world  was  convulsed  with  horror  at  the  news  of 
the  sack  ofRoine,  but  the  mind  of  Clement  VII.  was  engrossed 
Avith  the  scheme  of  imposing  a  bastard  nephew  on  the  republic 
of  Florence ;  by  a  fiagitious  compact  Avith  the  Emperor,  he 
betrayed  the  liberties  of  Italy,  on  condition  that  the  army,  yet 
fresh  from  the  sack  of  Rome,  should  besiege  and  deliver  up  the 
republic  of  Florence  to  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  the  Medici. 
Betrayed  on  all  sides,  the  republic  prepared  itself  fur  resistance. 
The  citizens  repaired  the  fortifications;  they  destroyed  the 
suburbs,  and  laid  Avaste  the  vineyards,  orchards,  olive-grounds, 
and  pleasant  gardens  around  the  beautiful  city,  and  the  citizens 
enrolled  themselves  to  defend  the  walls.  One  of  their  number, 
Francesco  Ferrucci,  displayed  a  heroism  and  a  military  genius  iu 
the  field  Avorthy  of  the  birthplace  of  Dante.  In  one  of  his  expedi¬ 
tions,  the  imperial  and  pontifical  soldici's  surrounded  him  on  all 
sides:  Avounded  sev'erely  with  tAvo  arquebuse-shots,  he  had  him¬ 
self  carried  into  the  fight  in  a  chair ;  dying,  pierced  Avith  Avounds, 
he  supported  hiiftself  on  his  lance,  beneath  the  burning  sun  of 
August,  and  rejected  all  proffers  of  surrender.  At  last  he  was 

*  Leo  X.,  it  was  said,  spent  the  revenues  of  three  pontificates,  his , 
predecessor’s,  his  successor  s,  and  his  own. 
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taken  prisoner,  and  brought  before  the  papal  general  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  fortress ;  the  latter  stabbed  him  with  his  dagger : 
Ferrucci  cried,  as  he  fell,  *  You  stab  a  dead  man !’  He  was  the 
last  hope  of  the  Florentines.  By  that  dagger-thrust  Clement 
VII.  put  an  end  to  the  Florentine  Republic  and  decided  the 
fate  of  Italy.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  popes  intro¬ 
duced  the  Spaniards  into  the  peninsula,  and  that  Clement 
VII.  afterwards,  through  fear  of  their  power,  joined  the 
League  against  them.  Of  this  war  Giberto,  his  confidential 
minister,  said,  ‘  It  is  not  a  question  of  petty  vengeance, 
*  a  point  of  honour,  or  a  single  city.  This  war  will  decide  the 
‘  deliverance  or  the  eternal  slavery  of  Italy.'  All  Italians  felt 
the  same,  and  yet  Clement  betrayed  his  allies  and  countrymen 
and  turned  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards  against  Florence.  The 
energy  of  the  resistance  of  the  doomed  city  was  caused  by  the 
conviction  that  the  fate  of  Italy  depended  on  it.  The  city 
capitulated  on  the  12th  of  August,  15.30,  upon  favourable  con¬ 
ditions,  which  were  observed  as  might  be  expected  by  princes 
without  faith  towards  men  without  power.  From  that  day 
Charles  V.,  with  the  combined  forces  of  Spain  and  Germany, 
held  Italy  at  his  mercy,  and  was  more  absolute  there  than  any 
monarch  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  popes  had  established  their  power 
over  the  States  of  the  Church.  Their  authority,  we  can  see, 
had  been  first  erected  on  a  sure  basis  by  Julius  II.,  Avho 
died  in  1513.  But  the  scheme  was  as  old  at  least  as  the  days 
of  Pepin.  It  Avas  conceived  in  fraud,  prosecuted  with  treachery 
and  massacre,  and  consummated  by  a  pope  more  fitted  to  be 
a  captain  of  Landsknechts  than  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  usurpation  thus  took  more  than  seven  centuries  for 
its  execution.  Nothing  remained  for  the  following  popes  to  do 
but  to  suppress,  one  by  one,  the  municipal  rights  which  their 
predecessors  had  guaranteed.  Every  city  had  bargained  for  its 
independence.  Fano  acknowledged  the  popes,  early  in  1463,  on 
condition  of  choosing  its  own  podestu.  Julius  II.,  when  he  drove 
the  Baglioni  out  of  Perugia,  restored  the  old  liberties  of  the  town. 
Sinigaglia  Avas  only  to  pay  2000  ducats  a  year  in  recognition  of 
the  pope’s  sovereignty,  and  Avas  to  send  its  OAvn  troops  into  the 
field.  Bologna  Avas  to  have  complete  control,  through  its  council, 
over  its  finances,  and  to  have  troops  of  its  own.  Julius  II. 
annexed  not  a  single  town  of  the  Romagna  Avithout  granting 
them  settled  privileges,  Avhich  Avere  designated  their  ‘  Ecclesi- 
‘  astical  Freedom  I’  and  it  Avas  a  rule  that  the  president  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  the  Romagna  should  be  a  layman. 
And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  Papal  States,  as  in 
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Italy  at  large,  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  parliament  or 
estates,  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  whole,  facilitated  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  franchises  of  the  towns,  one  by  one,  at  the  convenience 
of  the  princes.  Ancona  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  fall.  It  had 
refused  to  pay  more  taxes  than  were  stipulated  in  its  charter. 
Under  the  pretext  of  defence  gainst  the  Turks,  Clement  VII. 
caused  a  fortress  to  be  built  in  the  city:  when  the  works  were  com¬ 
plete,  he  garrisoned  it,  and,  in  September,  1532,  surprised  the 
town  with  an  armed  force,  whowere  draw’n  up  in  front  of  the  town- 
hall,  where  the  Anziani  were  sitting,  entirely  unsuspecting,  in 
consultation  about  the  government  of  the  city.  Defence  was 
attempted,  but  found  useless.  All  arms  had  to  be  delivered  up; 
sixty-four  nobles  were  exiled,  and  the  old  liberties  annihilated. 
The  freetlom  of  Perugia  was  destroyed  in  like  manner.  Paul 
III.  doubled  the  salt-tax;  Perugia  resisted  the  imposition.  Ten 
thousand  Italians  and  3000  Spaniards  w'cre  directed  against  it 
under  one  of  the  pope’s  nephews,  Pier-Luigi  Farnese.  The  city 
was  compelled  to  surrender  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1540.  It  sent 
delegates  to  ask  ])ardon  of  the  j)ope.  They  a])peared  in  the 
portico  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  mourning  garments,  with  halters  round 
their  necks;  but  in  vain, — their  franchises  were  annihilated, 
and  their  town  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  Ancona. 

The  liberties  of  Rome  had  already  perished.  The  Romans, 
up  to  the  return  of  the  Papacy  from  Avignon,  had  always 
maintained  their  municipal  sovereignty  against  the  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  the  pope,  and  amid  the  sanguinary  factions  of  the 
Roman  nobles.  The  senate  for  300  years  had  preserved 
the  prerogative  of  coining  money.  But  the  popes,  on  their 
return,  with  the  aid  of  foreign  tribute  maintained  a  standing 
army,  and  thus  suppressed  the  republic.  Martin  V.  was  the 
first  who  coined  money  with  the  papal  superscription.  The 
Romans,  under  the  young  and  eloquent  noble,  Stephen  Por- 
caro,  made  a  last  effort  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  papal  rule. 
But  the  movement  was  quickly  suppressed.  Porcaro  and  nine 
of  his  confederates  were  hanged,  and  the  spirit  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  of  Brancaleone,  and  of  Rienzi  resigned  itself  to  sloth 
and  despair.  One  by  one,  all  the  municipalities  of  the  Papal 
States  followed  each  other  to  the  grave,  and  every  institution 
of  the  country  was  absorbed  by  the  uncontested  ascendancy 
of  ecclesiastical  powers  and  of  the  Ciinon  law. 

Two  important  additions,  however,  were  made  after  1530  to 
the  papal  territory, — the  duchies  ot  Ferrara  and  of  Urbino.  The 
House  of  Este  had  reigned  in  sovereign  power  at  Ferrara  over 
a  powerful  principality  for  400  years,  ^lodena  also  was  theirs. 
The  poi)es  had  been  content  with  the  empty  honours  of  the 
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suzerainty  over  Ferrara.  Modena  was  a  fief  of  the  Empire.  The 
Duke  Alfonso  II.,  finding  himself  without  children,  had  named 
Don  Caesar  D’Este,  a  descendant  of  Alfonso  L,  as  his  successor. 
The  new  duke  was  proclmmed  amid  the  shouts  of  the  populace. 
The  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  invested  him  with  the  fief  of  Modena. 
But  the  pope,  Clement  VIII.,  less  generous  than  Rodolph, 
seized  on  a  favourable  conjuncture  of  European  politics  to  refuse 
the  investiture  of  Ferrara:  he  determined  to  annex  it  to  the 
Holy  See.  With  all  the  lugubrious  apparatus  of  excommuni¬ 
cation, — with  extinguished  tapers,  amid  the  confused  noise  of 
drums,  trumpets,  and  cannon,  the  pope,  from  the  loggia  of  St. 
Peter’s,  formally  deposed  Don  Caesar  D’Este,  and  released  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance.  The  result  was  that  Don  Caesar 
was  forced  to  make,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1598,  a  formal 
renunciation  of  Ferrara,  Commacchio,  and  part  of  the  Romagna, 
and  to  content  himself  with  Mo<iena,  where  his  mild  and  .‘quit- 
able  temper  made  him  beloved,  while  the  remnant  of  the  glory 
of  the  House  of  Este  embellished  its  capital.  The  Pope  imme¬ 
diately  erected  a  fortress  in  Ferrara,  to  overawe  the  inhabitants. 
The  banqueting-houses,  pleasure-grounds,  and  Belvidere  of  the 
dukes — retreats  associate  with  the  memories  of  a  brilliant  court, 
of  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Guarini, — were  destroyed,  and 
the  calamitous  benedictions  of  the  Papacy  gave  its  streets  and 
palaces  that  desolate  air  of  grandeur  which  it  still  retains. 

The  duchy  of  Urbino  was  also  a  fief  of  the  Papacy,  and  was 
annexed  in  1626.  The  aged  Duke  of  Urbino,  overcome  with 
grief  at  the  death  of  his  only  son,  was  persuaded  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  the  Papacy ;  but  the  old  prince  lived  long  enough  to 
see  his  country  assume  the  same  degrading  uniformity  of  livery 
as  all  other  ecclesiastical  towns,  to  witness  the  dreary  decay 
which  fell  on  the  once  proud  residence  of  the  Montefeltri  and 
the  De  la  Roveri,  and  to  hear  his  people  utter  the  same  maledic¬ 
tions  against  the  avarice  and  tyranny  of  priests  as  arose  from 
every  district  subjected  to  their  dominion.  These  territorial  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  the  popes  in  Italy  coincide  in  point  of  time  with 
the  great  schism  of  the  16th  century.  Precisely  as  their 
spiritual  authority  over  the  world  was  assailed,  and  the  resources 
drawn  from  foreign  countries  interrupted,  the  pontiffs  sought  to 
strengthen  and  extend  their  power  as  Italian  princes,  by  con¬ 
quest  and  by  negotiation.  But  this  temporal  power  was  not  so 
much  the  result  of  their  spiritual  dominion  as  it  was  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  their  spiritual  supremacy. 

Having  thus  traced  the  title  by  which  the  See  of  Rome 
enjoys  its  present  possessions,  it  remains  to  show  that  such 
title  has  never  been  recognised  as  having  any  spiritual  sanction. 
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Italy  at  large,  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  parliament  or 
estates,  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  whole,  facilitated  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  franchises  of  the  towns,  one  by  one,  at  the  convenience 
of  the  princes.  Ancona  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  fall.  It  had 
refused  to  pay  more  taxes  than  were  stipulated  in  its  charter. 
Under  the  pretext  of  defence  against  the  Turks,  Clement  VII. 
caused  a  fortress  to  be  built  in  the  city:  when  the  works  were  com¬ 
plete,  he  garrisoned  it,  and,  in  September,  1532,  surprised  the 
town  with  an  armed  force,  who  were  draw'n  up  in  front  of  the  town- 
hall,  where  the  Anziani  were  sitting,  entirely  unsuspecting,  in 
consultation  about  the  government  of  the  city.  Defence  was 
attempted,  but  found  useless.  All  arras  had  to  be  delivered  up; 
sixty-four  nobles  were  exiled,  and  the  old  liberties  annihilated. 
The  freedom  of  Perugia  was  destroyed  in  like  manner.  Paul 
III.  doubled  the  salt-tax;  Perugia  resisted  the  imposition.  Ten 
thousand  Italians  and  3000  Spaniards  were  directed  against  it 
under  one  of  the  pope’s  nephews,  Pier-Luigl  Farnese.  The  city 
was  compelled  to  suiTender  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1540.  It  sent 
delegates  to  ask  pardon  of  the  pope.  They  aj)peared  in  the 
portico  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  mourning  garments,  with  halters  round 
their  necks;  but  in  vain, — their  franchises  were  annihilated, 
and  their  town  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  Ancona. 

The  liberties  of  Rome  had  already  perished.  The  Romans, 
up  to  the  return  of  the  Papacy  from  Avignon,  had  always 
maintained  their  municipal  sovereignty  against  the  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  the  pope,  and  amid  the  sanguinary  factions  of  the 
Roman  nobles.  The  senate  for  300  years  had  preserved 
the  prerogative  of  coining  money.  But  the  popes,  on  their 
return,  with  the  aid  of  foreign  tribute  maintained  a  standing 
army,  and  thus  suppressed  the  republic.  Martin  V.  was  the 
first  who  coined  money  with  the  papal  superscription.  The 
Romans,  under  the  young  and  eloquent  noble,  Stephen  Por- 
caro,  made  a  last  effort  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  papal  rule. 
But  the  movement  was  quickly  suppressed.  Porcaro  and  nine 
of  his  confederates  were  hanged,  and  the  spirit  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  of  Brancaleone,  and  of  Rienzi  resigned  itself  to  sloth 
and  despair.  One  by  one,  all  the  municipalities  of  the  Papal 
States  followed  each  other  to  the  grave,  and  every  institution 
of  the  country  was  absorbed  by  the  uncontested  ascendancy 
of  ecclesiastical  powers  and  of  the  canon  law. 

Two  important  additions,  however,  were  made  after  1530  to 
the  papal  territory, — the  duchies  of  Ferrara  and  of  Urbino.  The 
House  of  Este  had  reigned  in  sovereign  power  at  Ferrara  over 
a  powerful  principality  for  400  years,  ^lodena  also  was  theirs. 
The  popes  had  been  content  with  the  empty  honours  of  the 
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suzerainty  over  Ferrara.  Modena  was  a  fief  of  the  Empire.  The 
Duke  Alfonso  II.,  finding  himself  without  children,  had  named 
Dun  Cscsar  D’Este,  a  descendant  of  Alfonso  I.,  as  his  successor. 
The  new  duke  was  proclmmed  amid  the  shouts  of  the  populace. 
The  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  invested  him  with  the  fief  of  Modena. 
But  the  pope,  Clement  VIIL,  less  generous  than  Rodolph, 
seized  on  a  favourable  conjuncture  of  European  politics  to  refuse 
the  investiture  of  Ferrara:  he  determined  to  annex  it  to  the 
Holy  See.  With  all  the  lugubrious  apparatus  of  excommuni¬ 
cation, — with  extinguished  tapers,  amid  the  confused  noise  of 
drums,  trumpets,  and  cannon,  the  pope,  from  the  loggia  of  St. 
Peter’s,  formally  deposed  Don  Caesar  D’Este,  and  released  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance.  The  result  was  that  Don  Caesar 
was  forced  to  make,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1598,  a  formal 
renunciation  of  Ferrara,  Commacchio,  and  part  of  the  Romagna, 
and  to  content  himself  with  Mcnlena,  where  his  mild  and  equit¬ 
able  temper  made  him  beloved,  while  the  remnant  of  the  glory 
of  the  House  of  Este  embellished  its  capital.  The  Pope  imme¬ 
diately  erected  a  fortress  in  Ferrara,  to  overawe  the  inhabitants. 
The  banqueting-houscs,  pleasure-grounds,  and  Belvidere  of  the 
dukes — retreats  associated  with  the  memories  of  a  brilliant  court, 
of  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Guarini,  —  were  destroyed,  and 
the  calamitous  benedictions  of  the  Papacy  gave  its  streets  and 
palaces  that  desolate  air  of  grandeur  which  it  still  retains. 

The  duchy  of  Urbino  was  also  a  fief  of  the  Papacy,  and  was 
annexed  in  1626.  The  aged  Duke  of  Urbino,  overcome  with 
grief  at  the  death  of  his  only  son,  was  persuaded  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  the  Papacy ;  but  the  old  prince  lived  long  enough  to 
see  his  country  assume  the  same  degrading  uniformity  of  livery 
as  all  other  ecclesiastical  towns,  to  witness  the  dreary  decay 
which  fell  on  the  once  proud  residence  of  the  Montefeltri  and 
the  De  la  Roveri,  and  to  hear  his  people  utter  the  same  maledic¬ 
tions  against  the  avarice  and  tyranny  of  priests  as  arose  from 
every  district  subjected  to  their  dominion.  These  territorial  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  the  popes  in  Italy  coincide  in  point  of  time  with 
the  great  schism  of  the  16  th  century.  Precisely  as  their 
spiritual  authority  over  the  world  was  assailed,  and  the  resources 
drawn  from  foreign  countries  Interrupted,  the  pontiffs  sought  to 
strengthen  and  extend  their  power  as  Italian  princes,  by  con¬ 
quest  and  by  negotiation.  But  this  temporal  power  was  not  so 
much  the  result  of  their  spiritual  dominion  as  it  was  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  their  spiritual  supremacy. 

Having  thus  traced  the  title  by  which  the  See  of  Rome 
enjoys  its  present  possessions,  it  remains  to  show  that  such 
title  has  never  been  recognised  as  having  any  spiritual  sanction. 
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or  any  notion  of  inviolability  attached  to  it,  even  by  the  most 
Catholic  Powers  of  Europe;  and  that  its  possessions  have 
always  in  all  international  relations  been  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  any  merely  temporal  Power. 

Already,  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the  great  Catholic 
Powers  of  Europe  had  shown  that  even  ecclesiastical  matters 
were  to  be  dealt  with  as  European  interests  demanded,  without 
respect  to  the  Papacy.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  such  as 
the  pope  had  expressly  forbidden,  and  the  spiritual  articles  of 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  were  prefaced  by  the  declaration  that 
the  contracting  parties  would  not  regard  the  opposition  of  any 
one  whatsoever,  whether  of  temporal  or  spiritual  estate.  The 
pope,  by  his  nuncio,  in  vain  protested  against  the  execution  of 
the  treaty. 

But  the  history  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  is  a 
proof  that  neither  the  popes  themselves,  nor  the  Catholic  Powers, 
Austria,  Spain,  or  France,  considered  the  estates  of  the  Holy  See 
of  that  indivisible  nature  which  is  now  claimed  for  them.  J ulius 

II.  had  annexed  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza ;  but  Paul 

III.  (Farnesc),  having  filled  the  College  of  Cardinals  with  his 
creatures,  obtained  their  consent  to  erect  this  part  of  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  St.  Peter  into  an  indej>endent  principality  for  his 
nephew,  Pier-Luigi  Farnesc,  to  be  feudatory  to  the  See  of  Rome.* 
As  the  succeeding  popes  had  no  connexion  with  the  House 
of  Famese,  the  dukes  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the 
Emperors  of  Austria.  The  protests  and  claims  of  the  i^opes 

•  The  Bull  of  Paul  III.,  by  which  this  cession  was  mtide,  recog¬ 
nised  in  precise  terms  the  right  and  the  expediency  of  detaching 
these  principalities  from  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  ‘  in  order 
*  to  prevent  wars  and  the  scandal  of  sedition  among  the  immediate 
‘  subjects  of  the  Church.’  It  then  goes  on  in  these  words  ;  — 

‘  Superioribus  siquidem  diebus  animo  revolventes,  quod  civitates 
Placentim  et  Parma;,  provinciae  Galliae  Cispadanm,  a  reliquo  statu  et 
dominio  temporali  Sanctse  Komanae  Ecclesiae  disjunctae  et  separutm,  ac 
exindc  plurimis  indies  periculis  expositae  erant,  maximisque  pro 
earum  custodia  sumptibus  indigebant,  et  quod,  si  aliquando  ab  aliquo 
occupatae  fuissent,  quod  non  semel  nostris  temporibus  tentatum 
fuerat,  pneter  earundum  civitatum  omissionem,  sedem  prmdictam 
bellis  involvi  omnemque  ejus  ditionem  in  periculum  conjici  uecesse 
erat,  ex  quo  turbandac  tarn  diu  exoptatae  et  tandem  impetrate  pacis 
materia  sine  dubio  nata  fuisset’ — On  these  grounds  the  Duchies  arc 
to  be  granted  in  fief  to  the  Duke  Pier-Luigi,  with  the  full  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Sacred  Consistory.  What  becomes  then  of  the 
argument  that  a  Pope  cannot  alienate  his  temporal  dominions,  the 
same  arguments  being  entirely  applicable  to  other  provinces  at  this 
very  day  ? 
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were  continually  disregarded,  and  when  the  House  of  Farnese 
was  extinguished,  Don  Carlos  took  possession  of  Parma  in 
1732,  again  in  opposition  to  the  protests  of  the  Papacy. 

Nor  has  the  Papacy  been  more  happy  with  respect  to  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  which  it  has  always  claimed  as  fiefs  of  the 
Holy  See.  These  claims  have  never  been  admitted  by  the 
European  Powers;  and  in  1713  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  disposed 
of  Naples  and  Sardinia,  as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Parma,  without 
regard  to  the  objections  of  the  Pope. 

Louis  XIV.  has  certainly  a  melancholy  claim,  by  persecution, 
to  be  considered  an  orthodox  Catholic,  yet  he  not  only  did  not 
recognise  the  Pope’s  infallibility  in  temporal  matters,  not  only 
did  not  consider  the  Pope’s  temporal  power  to  have  any  different 
basis  from  that  of  the  other  governments  of  Europe,  but  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  abridge  the  Pope’s  right  of  sovereignty  in  his  own 
capital,  and  in  1663  he  seized  Avignon  and  the  Comte  Venaissin, 
and  his  troops  actually  crossed  the  Alps  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
flicting  punishment  on  the  Papacy  for  an  insult  offered,  in  the 
heat  of  a  tumult  in  the  streets  of  Home,  to  his  ambassador,  and 
the  Pope  was  compelled  to  take  the  humiliating  step  of  sending 
his  nuncio.  Cardinal  Chigi,  to  Paris  to  ask  for  pardon. 

"We  have  already  had  occasion  in  another  part  of  this  number 
to  refer  to  the  Political  Testament  of  Prince  Charles  V.  of 
Lorraine  —  a  document  drawn  up  by  that  eminent  statesman 
and  commander  for  the  express  guidance  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  and  which  has  been  regarded  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  as  the  basis  of  their  policy  towards 
the  States  of  Italy.  After  recommending  them  to  abandon  all 
claims  to  Spain  in  order  to  establish  their  ascendancy  in  Italy 
the  prince  dealt  thus  with  the  pope ; — 

‘  C’est  le  pape  qu’il  faut  pousser  le  dernier  de  tous  les  princes 
d’ltalie,  adn  de  reduire  tous  les  autres  sous  le  joug  et  au  litre  de 
gouverneurs  seulement,  avant  que  d’entreprendre  de  reduire  le  pape 
au  seul  domaine  de  la  ville  de  Rome,  en  unissant  par  la  le  royaume 
de  Naples  avec  le  Milanais,  bon  gre,  raal  gre,  et  la  force  a  la  main. 
II  faut  avoir  a  sa  devotion  des  docteurs  profonds  qui  instruisent  le 
peuple,  de  vive  voix  et  par  ecrit,  de  I’inutilite  et  de  I’illusion  des  ex- 
communications,  quand  il  s’agit  du  tomporel  —  que  Jesus  Christ  n'a 
jamais  destine  a  TEglise  et  qu’elle  ne  peut  posseder  sans  outrer  son 
exeraple  et  sans  interesser  son  Evangile.’  * 

These  were  not  the  opinions  of  heretics  or  revolutionists,  but 


*  Quoted  by  M.  d’Haussonville  (vol.  iii.  p.  377.)  from  a  copy  of 
the  original  document  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  See  p.  79.  of  this  number. 
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of  a  Prince  of  the  Most  Catholic  House  of  Lorraine,  addressed 
by  him  to  the  Emperor  Leopold  of  Austria,  in  1690,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  adopted  by  that  Court  as 
the  traditional  rule  of  its  policy.  Yet  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  modern  writers  of  that  class  which  M.  Villemain  and  his 
friends  now  vituperate  and  condemn,  have  ever  gone  further 
in  asserting  the  absolute  nullity  of  the  claims  of  the  popes  to 
temporal  authority.  Nor  are  examples  wanting  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  principles  by  the  Catholic  Powers.  In  the 
famous  dispute  between  the  Venetians  and  Pius  V.,  in  which 
Paolo  Sarpi  took  so  prominent  a  fart,  the  republic  set  the 
pope’s  excommunications  at  defiance,  and  were  prepared  to  go 
to  war  with  the  pope  about  a  matter  in  which  he  claimed  spiri¬ 
tual  jurisdiction. 

In  the  only  war  of  Italian  origin  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
— a  war  caused  by  the  rivalry  of  the  Barberini  and  Farnese 
families, — the  pope’s  territories  were  invaded  by  the  allied  forces 
of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Venice,  and  the  laopc  was  obliged  to 
sign  a  disadvantageous  treaty,  by  which  he  resigned  his  claims 
to  the  duchies  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione. 

Finally,  the  Papal  Court,  after  being  compelled  to  submit  to 
ecclesiastical  sequestrations  by  the  Catholic  monarchs,  Joseph  II. 
and  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  almost  equal  to  those  of  Henry  VlII., 
was  also  constrained  to  accept  the  dismemberment  of  Avignon 
and  the  Comte  Venaissin,  in  1791,  to  which  it  had  claims  more 
just  than  to.any  other  portion  of  its  territory.  Pius  VI.,  like¬ 
wise,  by  the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  surrendered  the  Romagna: 
and  the  treaties  of  1815,  which  alone,  in  the  international  law 
of  Europe,  form  the  present  title  of  the  Pope  to  his  dominions, 
gave  the  Polesina  and  a  right  of  garrison  in  Ferrara  and  Com- 
macchio  to  Austria,  in  spite  of  protests  from  Cardinal  Consalvi 
on  behalf  of  the  Holy  See.  It  has  recently  been  stated  by 
M.  Thouvenel  in  a  public  despatch,  and  without  contradiction, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  between  Austria  and  the 
King  cf  Naples  (Murat)  in  1814,  the  Court  of  Vienna  offered 
to  transfer  to  Naples  a  province  of  400,000  inhabitants  to  be 
taken  from  the  Papal  territories,  and  undertook  to  reconcile 
the  pope  to  this  arrangement.  Such  was  the  estimation  in 
which  Prince  Mettemich  held  the  claims  of  Rome  to  the 
sanctity  and  inviolability  of  her  territorial  possessions. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that,  both  intrinsically  and  extrinsically 
considered,  the  claims  of  the  Holy  See  to  any  inherent  sanctity 
in  the  origin  and  nature  of  its  temporal  dominion,  is  an  impudent 
fiction,  baseless  in  itself  and  utterly  unrecognised  by  the  inter¬ 
national  law  of  Europe.  Since,  however,  the  Papal  Govern- 
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ment  lays  claim  to  an  exceptional  character  among  the  states 
of  Europe,  and  actually  owes  its  existence  at  the  present  time 
to  the  countenance  given  to  this  claim  by  the  Catholic  Powers, 
we  cannot  refuse  to  consider  the  effect  it  has  exercised  on 
the  material  and  moral  condition  of  its  people.  The  Venetian 
envoys,  and  other  observers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  can 
scarcely  find  words  to  describe  fitly  the  fertility  and  lux¬ 
uriance  of  the  rich  and  splendid  province  which  had  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  jiopes.  ‘We  travelled,’  wrote  the  Venetian 
ambassadors  in  1522,  ‘  from  Macerata  to  Tolentino,  through  the 
‘  most  beautiful  country  ;  hills  and  valleys  covered  with  corn  ; 

‘  for  thirty  miles  nothing  else  was  to  be  seen ;  we  could  hardly 
‘  find  a  foot  of  land  uncultivated :  it  appeared  to  us  impossible 
*  to  gather  in  such  a  quantity  of  grain,  much  more  to  find  con- 
‘  sumers  for  it’  The  Roman  States  exported  com  to  its  neigh¬ 
bours  on  all  sides.  Every  district  was  famed  for  some  especial 
produce.  The  trade  at  the  sea-ports  was  most  abundant,  and 
carried  on  with  the  whole  world.  Levantine  caravels  crowded 
into  the  harbour  of  Ancona,  freighted  with  all  the  rich  produce  of 
the  East:  on  its  quays  were  to  be  seen  Armenians,  Turks,  Greeks, 
Flemings.  The  same  Venetian  ambassadors,  in  passing  the  people 
under  review,  say  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
made  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe.  The  Venetians,  indeed,  drew 
their  best  troops  from  the  Marches  and  from  Romagna.  And  yet 
over  so  magnificent  a  territory,  with  so  spirited  and  gifted  a 
population,  has  the  black  leprosy  of  Papal  decay  crept  wider  and 
wider  and  sunk  deeper  and  deeper,  till  its  melanchoty  and  dreary 
desolation  is  one  of  the  most  painful  reminiscences  of  the 
traveller.  From  whichever  side  the  Papal  States  are  entered, 
whether  from  Naples  or  Tuscany,  the  difference  is  at  once 
lamentable.  It  is  possible  at  many  places,  like  Chiusi  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  look  down  on  a  valley  and  observe,  on  the  Tuscan  side, 
all  the  cheerful  signs  of  life  and  cultivation,  to  see  the  ranks 
of  mowers  in  the  fields,  and  hear  the  vinedressers  among  the 
vines ;  while  the  Papal  side  exhibits  a  lifeless,  monk-stricken, 
and  desolate  solitude.  And  things  grow  worse  and  worse  till 
the  traveller  reaches  the  Eternal  City,  which  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  an  immense  tract,  which  has  been  reduced,  within 
the  last  three  centuries,  by  Papal  rule,  from  a  district  as  luxuri¬ 
antly  fertile  as  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  to  a  plague-bearing,  un¬ 
cultivated,  uninhabitable  wilderness. 

This  decline,  vast  as  it  is,  is  the  logical  consequence  of  a 
government  \vhich  holds  in  honour  mendicity,  celibacy,  and 
inactivity,  and  treats  with  contempt  all  the  aspiring  and  busy 
energies  of  human  nature.  Under  the  republics,  in  the  Middle 
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A"es,  art,  enterprise,  industry  and  trade,  were  esteemed  honour¬ 
able  ;  but  in  m(^ern  Rome  the  dominant  caste  consider  it  their 
chief  virtue  to  have  renounced  the  business  of  life,  and  no  in¬ 
dustry  can  bring  a  man  honour  or  reward.  It  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  be  treated  with  respect  in  Rome,  to  be  one  of  the 
privileged  classes — a  priest,  a  prince,  or  a  mendicant.  The 
rest  of  the  population,  comprising  all  the  intelligence  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  country,  are  comprehended,  with  a  disgust  due  to 
their  unclerical  aspirations,  under  the  denomination  of  mezzo  ceto, 
and  carefully  excluded  from  any  share  of  consideration,  authority, 
or  respect. 

But  though  such  a  tyranny  of  caste,  with  the  best  organisa¬ 
tion,  would  be  more  intolerable  than  a  bureaucracy  of  mandarins 
in  the  midst  of  Europe,  the  vicious  nature  of  its  elective  consti¬ 
tution  is  such  that  it  may  be  fairly  said  no  worse  form  of  tem¬ 
poral  power  has  ever  been  imagined  by  man.  In  1827  years  more 
than  260  popes  have  succeeded  to  the  tiara,  which  gives  an  average 
of  about  seven  years  to  each  })ontificate.  As  each  new  and  aged 
pontiff  seated  himself  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  there  flocked 
around  him  a  fresh  brood  of  harpies,  whose  boundless  voracity  was 
to  be  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  people.  Each  pope 
brought  to  power  not  only  a  fresh  batch  of  illegitimate  children, 
nephews,  nieces,  and  relatives,  all  insatiate  and  insatiable,  but 
an  entirely  new  administration,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
rule  that  no  pope  should  retain  the  ministers  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  Consequently,  no  nation  in  Europe  has  had  to  support 
so  continuous  and  rapid  an  elevation  of  new  families  to  enormous 
wealth  and  princely  dignities  as  the  Roman  peojde.  Hence  it 
was  that,  quod  non  fecere  Barbari,  fecere  Barlerini,  that  those 
stupendous  palaces  arose,  to  build  which  the  most  venerable 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome  were  torn  from  their  foundations.  ‘  Every 
*  traveller,’  says  Gibbon,  ‘  who  views  the  Farnese  Palace  (built 
‘  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Coliseum)  may  curse  the  sacrilege  and 
‘luxury  of  the  upstart  princes  of  the  House  of  Farnese.’  The 
Borghese,  Ludovisi,  Barberini,  Pamphili,  Chigi,  Rospigliosi, 
and  Odeschalchl  families  all  started  up  in  this  way.  The  Braschi, 
the  relatives  of  Pius  VI.*,  were  the  last  family  so  founded ;  and 
though  for  the  last  fifty  years  no  such  flagrant  instances  of  nepotism 

*  Pius  VI.,  after  draining  the  Pontine  marshes  at  enormous  expense, 
gave  them  over  in  one  block  (a  tract  sixty  miles  in  length)  to  the 
Braschi  family,  and  so  converted  them  into  the  pestilential  swamp  they 
are  at  this  day.  The  properties  of  the  Borghese  family  arc  enormous. 
The  Campagna  of  Rome  can  never  be  cultivated  while  held  as  it  is  now, 
by  ecclesiastical  corporations  and  princely  proprietors  who  make 
impossible  all  attempts  at  improvement. 
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have  arlaen,  and  the  present  Pope  has  been  entirely  free  from 
the  slightest  imputation  of  it,  the  same  praise  cannot  be  awarded 
to  bis  ministers  and  his  household. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  under  such  a  government,  any  class 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Papal  States  should  have  sufficient 
moral  feeling  left  to  regard  their  government  with  invin¬ 
cible  hatred  and  contempt  Nevertheless,  with  the  exception 
of  those  princely  houses  and  their  retainers  who  have  sprung 
from  the  Papacy,  thrived  by  the  Papacy,  and  been  educated  by 
the  Papacy  to  perfect  imbecility,  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 
Nowhere  in  the  World  have  the  whole  of  the  agents  of  govern¬ 
ment  ever  been  regarded  with  such  unutterable  disgust  and 
uncompromising  execration.  The  Papal  soldiery  is  looked  on 
with  such  abhorrence  that  no  inducement  of  pay,  no  increase 
of  bounty,  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  peasantry  to  enlist  in 
defence  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  To  the  absurd  falsehood 
that  the  revolution  of  the  Romagna  was  the  work  of  a  tur¬ 
bulent  few,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  in  despite  of  all  the 
offers  and  efforts  of  the  Papal  Government,  it  has  been  compelled 
to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  its  army  with  mercenary  heretics  and 
Lutherans  —  the  refuse  of  German  populations,  who  would  as 
soon  fight  for  Nana  Sahib  as  the  Pope,  provided  the  pay  were 
the  same.  Nor  can  the  Papal  Government  reply  that  this  was 
through  any  lack  of  military  feeling  among  its  inhabitants. 
The  number  of  Romagnoli  who  departed  as  volunteers  to  serve 
under  the  Sardinian  flag,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  amounted  to 
15,000;  while  the  Pope,  with  a  bounty  of  twenty  scudi  (4/.) 
per  man,  Avas  able  to  procure  but  150  soldiers  from  the  whole 
of  the  four  legations.  If  the  military  administration  of  Mon¬ 
signor  de  Merode  and  the  command  of  General  de  Lamori- 
ciere  be  more  successful,  it  is  because,  with  genuine  French 
energy,  they  have  attempted  to  sweep  away  the  contemptible 
abuses  of  the  Italian  members  of  the  Papal  Government,  and 
appealed  to  other  elements  for  the  defence  of  the  Pope  than 
those  Avhich  his  own  dominions  can  afford. 

This  contempt  and  hatred  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  Pon¬ 
tifical  authority  has  been  increasing  in  intensity  ever  since 
the  restoration  of  Pius  VII.  The  populations  had  become 
accustomed  to  a  secular  administration  under  the  French  occu¬ 
pation  ;  and  the  retrograde  character  of  clerical  rule  too  soon 
displayed  itself  for  the  people  to  regard  a  return  to  a  national 
government  as  any  advantage.  All  the  privileges  of  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  caste  were  immediately  resumed ;  and  the  more  the 
inhabitants  showed  their  repugnance  to  the  tyranny  of  monks 
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and  prints,,  the  more  intolerabte  were  the  measures  taken  to 
secure  silence  and  compliancp.*  The  government  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  the  most  abandoned  of.its  subjects  to  put  down 
^ery  aspiration  for*  improvement.  By  means  of  the  secret 
societies  of  the  Sanfedists,  and  Centurions,  they  formed  a  clan¬ 
destine  militia  of  assassins  and  thieves,  spies  and  informers, 
villains  exempted  froift  taxes  and  stimulated  by  every  prospect 
of  iqmiunity  and  advantage.  When  the  mild  and  superstitious 
nature  of  Pius  VII.  was  succeeded, in  the  Papal  chair  by  the 
narrow-minded  and  still  more  superstitious  Leo  XII.,  a  new  age 
of  .severity  commenced.  A  regular  crusade  against  liberal 
opinions  was  set  on  foot.  Petty  Ncros,  in  cardinals’  hats  and  red 
stockings,  like  Bivarolaf,  Pacca,  and  Pallotta,  revived  the  engines 
of  the  Inquisition;  they  re-established  torture;  they  adopted  every 
means  of  annoyance  and  depression  which  malignity  could  devise. 
There  was  no  refuge  from  the  insults  and  the  rapacity  of  the 
savages  in  pontifical  uniform  who  it^ed  over  town  and  country. 
Noblemen,  landed  propiietors,  advocates,  men  of  letters  and 
science,  public  functionaries  and  artisans,  were  tracked  by  spies 
and  informers,  insulted  by  the  Pai)al  rabble,  dragged  from  their 
domiciles  on  the  most  trifling  pretence,  subjected  to  the  precetto 
politico,  and  condemned  to  the  indignity  of  being  obliged  to  under¬ 
go  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  as  a  measure  of  police.  •  In¬ 
numerable  were  the  assassinations  by  the  Papal  mercenaries, 
innumerable  the  processes,  sentences,  incarcerations, banishments, 
deaths,  and  confiscations.  The  intensity  of  the  hatred  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  inordinate  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  stupidity  of  this 
feeble  and  bankrupt  government,  which  owed  its  very  existence 
to  foreign  bayonets,  is  well  set  forth  in  a  passage  of  the  manifesto, 
publish^  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  States  to  the  Go¬ 
vernments  of  Europe  in  1845: — 

‘  And  most  important  it  is  to  repeat  a  thousand  times  over  to  the 
natives  and  Potentates  of  Europe,  that  the  incessant  political  inquisi¬ 
tions  and  the  unparalleled  persecutions  carried  on  in  the  Roman 
States  from  1820  to  our  time,  and  the  war  against  ideas,  doctrines, 
and  feelings,  that  are  most  honourable  to  the  human  race,  and  the 
summary  judgments  and  multiplied  assassinations  committed  in  the 
name  of  law,  have  defiled  and  corrupted  the  general  mind  with 
hatred  and  vengeance,  and  have  not  only  deprived  the  Roman  Govern- 


*  See  Farini,  State  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  book  i. ;  also  the  ‘  Ultimi  Caai 
‘  di  Romagna,’  by  the  Marchese  Massimo  Azeglio. 

I  Cardinal  Rivarola  had  a  gallows  erected  before  the  gates  of  his 
own  palace  at  Ravenna. 
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inent  of  all  moral  regard,  but  liaTe  brought  us  to  consider  it  as  the 
unappeased  and  unappeasable  foe  to  ciplisation,  the-despoiler  of  our 
substances,  the  conspirator  against  personal  libertj  and  life, —  to  resist 
whom  every  instrument  of  defence  pnd  offence  must  needs  be  held: 
allowable  and  honourable  by  the  consciences  whom  it  has  pervei'ted.’ 

It  is  true  that  on  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  in  ’  1847,.  a 
brighter  era  seemed- to  have  dawned  on  Rome  and  on  Italy. 
The  new  Pope  made  an  attempt  to  reform  his  government,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  placed  the  administration  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  eminent  layman  who  has  ever  exci;ci8ed  power  in 
Rome.  But,  unhappily,  the  instruments  which  had  been  too 
faithful  in  the  hands  of  despotism  were  faithless  in  those  of 
freedom.  No  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  army,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  assembly  soon  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
which  ended  in  the  murder  of  Count  Rossi,  —  an  event  which 
we  shall  ever  regard  as  the  most  odious  and  atrocious  crime 
that  has  sullied  the  history  of  modem  Italy.  But  the  task  of 
regenerating  the  Papal  government  with  such  elements  as  were 
to  be  found  amongst  the  Roman  people  was  beyond  even  his 
strength,  and  he  perished  in  the  attempt. 

Yet  in  spite  of  universal  and  unvarying  evidence  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  its  populations,  —  in  spite  of  the  sanguinary  pages  of 
history  of  1848  and  1849,  —  in  spite  of  the  late  spectacle  of 
the  Romagna  voting  to  unanimity  for  severance  for  ever  from 
Papal  misrule, —  the  Papacy  still  makes  the  foolish  assertion  that 
the  discontented  are  few  in  numbers.  If  this  be  asserted  of 
the  Romagna  where  events  have  so  unmistakably  contradicted  it, 
are  the  same  assertions  to  be  believed  as  to  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  those  portions  of  the  Papal  States  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  power  is  still  supported  by  French  soldiers,  and  where  all 
publicity  is  impossible  ?  If  the  discontented  are  few  at  Bologna, 
how  many  are  they  at  Rome  ?  Every  incident  which  has  been 
made  public  proves  to  us  that  the  hatred  of  Papal  authority  is  as 
vehement  and  irreconcilable  in  the  capital  of  the  Pope  as  in 
any  other  portion  of  his  dominions ;  and  that  the  continued 
support,  by  French  arms,  of  so  loathsome  a  tyranny  is  a  scandal 
to  the  age,  and  one  which  must  shortly  cease. 

The  conduct  of  this  country  has  been  consistent  from  the  first 
time  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  Papal  States 
clearly  manifested  itself.  We  have  constantly  and  uniformly 
declared  that  it  was  impossible  that  a  government  infected  with 
such  overwhelming  abuses  could  continue  to  subsist  amid  the 
just  indignation  of  its  oppressed  people.  As  early  as  1832,  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  protested,  to  the  representatives  of  France, 
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Austria,  and  Prussia,  on  quitting  the  conferences  which  ensued 
subsequent  to  the  Austrian  intervention  of  the  previous  year, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  irritating  and  obstinate  spirit  of  the 
Papal  Government,  ‘  no  body  of  Swiss  would  suffice  to  main- 
‘  tain  tranquillity,  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  disturbed.’ 
The  anomaly  in  Europe  of  so  barbarous  a  government  being 
supported  in  its  dotage  by  the  intervention  of  foreign  Powers, 
has  been  pointed  out,  by  none  so  constantly  or  so  forcibly 
as  ourselves ;  and  the  events  which  have  happened  and  are  about 
to  happen,  are  but  the  results  which  successive  governments  of 
this  country  had  long  ago  foreseen  and  foretold.  It  is  impossible, 
after  the  astonishing  unanimity  of  aversion  to  the  Papal  Govern¬ 
ment,  shown  in  the  late  votes  at  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  that  these 
legations  can  ever  again  be  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Vatican.  This  portion  of  the  indivisible  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  is 
rent  away  for  ever  from  the  grasp  of  the  Pope ;  and  no  reasonable 
observer  can  imagine  the  misfortunes  of  the  Papacy  are  yet 
at  an  end.  The  same  aversion,  the  same  national  enthusiasm, 
h.is  permeated  every  corner  of  the  Pope’s  dominions  and  must 
lead  to  tlie  same  results.  AVith  the  aid  of  F rench  bayonets  and 
foreign  mercenaries  the  Papal  Tiara  may  be  enabled  further  to 
preserve  a  little  while  longer  the  barren  ensigns  of  its  power  on 
its  public  buildings  and  dogane,  but  in  the  affections  and  hearts 
of  its  people  its  doom  is  irrevocably  sealed,  and  a  million  of 
foreign  soldiers  would  never  be  able  to  restore  that  sovereignty 
which  alone  is  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  a  just  prince,  the  spon¬ 
taneous  allegiance  and  loyal  respect  of  contented  populations. 

AVhile  the  Head  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  is  thus  losing 
considerable  portions  of  his  temporal  possessions,  the  Pope  and. 
his  defenders  still  clamorously  assert  the  indivisibility  of  his  tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  power.  But  we  confess,  if  such  indivbibility 
could  be  proved,  we  should  look  upon  it  as  the  strongest  argument 
against  his  spiritual  supremacy.  It  is  impossible,  with  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  the  Pajm!  power  before  us,  to  allow  the  so-called 
patrimony  of  Peter  to  be  anything  more  than  the  accumulated 
winnings  of  the  Papacy  in  a  long  game  of  political  ambition. 
We  have  shown  that  the  Papal  title  is  the  worst  and  most  recent 
among  European  nations.  If  the  spiritual  power  is  inseparable 
from  the  temporal,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  spiritual.  But 
this  also  is  a  convenient  fiction,  devoid  of  all  historical  basis, 
created  merely  to  throw  a  fraudulent  veil  of  sanctity  over  the 
worst  government  in  Europe.  When  the  Papal  jwwer  was  at 
its  greatest  height,  when  it  was  really  the  inspiring  genius  of 
mediseval  civilisation,  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  destitute  of 
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that  sovereign  power  which  it  now  asserts  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  exercise  of  its  spiritual  functions.  From  the  days  of 
Gregory  the  Great  to  those  of  Eugenius  IV.,  it  never  enjoyed 
supreme  authority  within  the  walls  of  Rome ;  the  popes  were 
often  indeed  denied  the  liberty  of  residence  there,  and  compelled 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Papacy  at  Viterbo,  Anagni, 
Avignou,  or  elsewhere.  This  indispensable  subservience  of 
the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  is  a  doctrine  which  doubtless 
grew  out  of  the  innovations  of  Gregory  VII.,  but  it  is  one 
which  has  no  origin  in  fact,  and  its  validity  has  never  been 
admitted  either  by  Europe  at  large  or  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  States.  No  profanation  of  Christianity  can  be  greater 
than  that  it  should  be  declared  that  its  existence  is  in  any 
degree  de|)endent  upon  an  execrable  system  of  inisgovernment, 
and  the  misery  and  degradation  of  three  or  four  millions  of 
Christian  people.  It  is  preposterous  to  assert  that  the  Pope 
would  be  less  inde[iendcnt  relieved  from  his  temporal  dominion, 
than  he  has  been  under  the  proteetion  of  Austrian  and  Freneh 
bayonets ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  the  possession  of  a 
temporal  authority  which  he  has  not  the  strength  to  exercise 
or  defend,  which  makes  him  entirely  dependent  on  a  foreign  army 
of  occupation.  His  vaunted  independence  since  181.5  has  resulted 
in  a  servile  reliance  on  Foreign  Powers  for  support,  against  a 
people  in  perpetual  revolt.  Even  were  the  White  Cross  of  Savoy 
to  float  over  the  whole  Peninsula  as  the  symbol  of  Italian 
nationality,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  position  of  an  Italian 
Pope  would  be  so  ignominious  as  it  has  been  under  the  shadow 
of  foreign  protection.  Nor  can  we  see  that  the  deprivation 
of  a  single  Italian  of  the  political  privileges  ineident  to  civil 
society,  is  necessary  or  expedient  for  Papal  independence. 

It  were  indeed  to  be  hoped  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
itself,  instead  of  indulging  in  vain  lamentations  for  the  loss 
of  its  temporal  power,  would  make  a  virtue  of  its  necessities. 
The  entire  separation  of  all  political  fun^^ons  from  its  spiritual 
authority  may,  if  the  ocaision  be  turned  to  proper  account, 
prove  a  means  of  salvation  to  itself.  Perplexed  by  this  union 
of  two  antagonistic  characters,  it  has  frequently  declared  it  to 
be  impossible  to  adptnit  a  change  in  its  temporal  constitution 
without  also  brining  about  a  revolution  in  the  spiritual.  By 
its  hold  on  the  temporal  power,  it  has  hitherto  succeeded  in 
resisting,  with  the  most  obstinate  insensibility,  all  the  conces¬ 
sions  claimed  by  the  new  ideas  and  advancing  civilisation  of 
Europe.  But  if  its  temporal  basis  be  removed  from  it,  the 
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power  of  the  Church  would  rest  on  the  free  allegiance  of  the 
oonsciences  of  lielievers. 

In  the  course  of  this  article  we  have  dealt  with  the  Papacy 
simply  as  a  political  institution,  and  considered  its  direct  rela¬ 
tions  in  that  capacity  to  the  people  of  the  Roman  States.  We 
have  not  thought  it  necessary',  at  this  moment,  to  review  the 
history  of  its  external  policy  since  its  restoration,  in  1815, 
from  exile  and  helpless  prostration  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  by 
the  united  arms  of  Europe ;  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  dilate  on  the  restless  and  aggressive  pertinacity  with  which 
it  has  incessantly  disquieted  governments,  assaulted  the  liberties 
of  every  denomination  of  Christians,  and  scattered  broad-cast 
the  dragon’s  teeth  of  religious  intolerance  and  civil  warfare. 
We  have  spared  to  dwell  on  its  usurpations  in  this  country  and 
in  Holland,  on  its  machinations  in  Belgium,  on  its  violence  in 
Switzerland,  on  its  intrigues  in  Austria  and  Catholic  Germany  ; 
on  the  factious  and  all-grasping  effrontery  with  which  it  pur¬ 
sued  its  encroachments  in  France  to  the  destruction  of  the  sound 
traditions  of  the  Galilean  Church.  True  to  the  principles  of 
which  this  Journal  has  ever  been  the  earnest  advocate — those  of 
perfect  toleration,  —  we  are  as  willing  now  as  ever  to  combat  the 
influence  of  Rome  in  foreign  countries  by  free  discussion  ;  and 
to  leave  such  matters  to  be  decided,  ns  they  have  been  decided, 
by  the  voice  of  public  opinion.  Still  less  have  we  thought  it 
proper  to  urge  accusations  against  the  morality  of  the  priesthood 
of  Rome ;  against  the  abuses  of  the  confessional  and  of  the 
sacred  office ;  or  to  make  any  use  of  the  imputations  thrown  on 
the  Romish  clergy  by  one  of  the  books  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  and  which  professes  to  be  written  by  a 
member  of  the  old  Constituent  Assembly  of  Rome.  Were  tlie 
whole  hierarchy  of  Rome  honest  zealots — of  unimpeachable  lives 

—  the  situation  of  the  Roman  people  in  the  present  state  of 
clerical  despotism  and  tutelage  would  not  be  the  less  intolerable. 

Severe  as  are  the  judgments,  condemnatory  as  are  the  state¬ 
ments  which  we  have  brought  against  the  Roman  hierarchy 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  we  conceive  that  it  is  a  service 
both  to  religion  and  to  Roman  Catholicism,  to  hasten  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  an  incorrigible  and  perilous  cystem  of  oppression 

—  a  system  which  day  by  day  degrades  the  name  of  religion 
under  the  mask  of  religion,  and  brings  greater  scandal  on 
Christianity  and  on  Europe,  by  its  perversion  of  those  precepts 
which  form  the  very  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  It  is 
the  unexampled  hardship  of  the  Roman  people  to  be  persecuted 
in  their  lives,  in  their  liberties,  and  in  their  fortunes,  by  him 
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who  professes  to  be  the  Vicegerent  ujwn  earth  of  the  Divine 
Author  of  the  Gosi)el  of  Love. 

Moreover,  we  have  considered  the  question  apart  from  the 
wider  field  of  Italian  politics,  which  for  the  past  two  years  has 
absorbed  the  attention  of  Europe.  The  Papal  Question  is  the 
Gordian  knot  of  Italian  politics,  and  its  solution  is  indispensable 
to  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  Peninsula.  It  also  un¬ 
happily  involves  considerations  directly  affecting  the  interests 
and  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Powers  and  of  the  Catholic  popu¬ 
lations  of  other  states.  In  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of 
the  principles  of  toleration,  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  entire  independence  of  its  spiritual 
authority,  must  be  protected  by  the  strictest  securities  which 
European  statesmen  can  devise ;  but  in  behalf  of  the  peace 
of  Europe  we  would  earnestly  implore  the  Catholics  them¬ 
selves  to  use  to  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Rome  the  language 
of  firm  and  conciliatory  admonition.  The  Italians  like¬ 
wise,  if  they  continue  to  act  with  true  political  wisdom,  will 
exercise  extreme  caution  and  prudence  before  they  bring  them¬ 
selves  anew  into  collision  with  the  authorities  at  Rome,  and 
rouse  the  apprehensions  of  the  great  Catholic  Powers.  By 
establishing  law,  order,  and  unity  in  the  other  portions  of  the 
peninsula,  they  will  give  to  the  Papal  Government  further  op- 
))ortunity  of  recognising  the  necessities  of  their  position,  as 
well  as  greater  security  to  the  cause  of  Italian  independence. 
Italy  may  now  be  said  to  hold  her  destiny  in  her  owm  hands, 
and  true  honour,  as  we)i  as  true  patriotism,  should  determine 
them  to  rely  on  no  other  support  tlmn  that  of  their  own  courage, 
wisdom,  and  endurance. 
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Art.  VI.  —  Revolutions  in  English  History.  By  Robert 
Vaughan,  D.  D.  Vol.  L,  Revolutions  of  Race.  London, 
1859. 

T^he  word  ‘  Revolution  ’  in  Dr.  Vaughan’s  title-page,  is  hardly 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  most  familiar.  He 
docs  not  mean  by  it  merely  sudden  and  violent  changes  of 
government  or  dynasty,  but  he  includes  also  those  gradual 
changes  which  arc  constantly  going  on  in  the  history  of  every 
nation.  In  short,  in  Dr.  Vaughan’s  sense,  every  country  is  in  a 
never-ending  state  of  revolution,  and  a  history  of  the  revolutions 
gf  a  country  is  simply  equivalent  to  a  history  of  the  country 
itself.  We  do  not  mean  that  this  sense  of  the  word  is  at  all 
unknown  or  unjustifiable ;  we  only  doubt  whether  it  is  that 
which  would  first  occur  to  any  one  on  seeing  the  title  of  Dr. 
Vaughan’s  book.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  to  give  a  false 
notion  of  Dr.  Vaughan’s  purpose  in  writing  it. 

The  truth  is  that  Dr.  Vaughan  has  written,  or  intended  to 
write,  a  history  of  England,  differing  in  form  only  from  other 
histories  of  England.  He  tells  us  himself  that  it  is  '  designed 

*  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  all  such  histories  are  professedly 
‘  written.’  That  object,  as  we  understand  him,  is  to  answer  the 
question — *  What  is  it  that  has  made  England  to  be  England?’ 
This  means,  we  suppose,  what  are  the  causes  which  have  made 
England,  as  it  now  is,  to  differ  from  other  countries,  as  they 
now  are ;  what,  more  es|)ecially,  are  those  which  have  made 
it  to  differ  from  countries  which,  like  France  and  Germany, 
began  their  history  from  a  somewhat  similar  starting  point. 
Dr.  V aughan  ho{)e8  ‘  to  conduct  his  reader  to  satisfactory 
‘  conclusions  in  relation  to  this  question,  by  a  road  much 

*  more  direct  and  simple  than  is  compatible  with  the  laws 
*to  which  the  historian  usually  conforms  himself  when  writ- 
*ing  the  general  history  of  a  nation.  Our  busy  age  needs 
‘  some  assistance  of  this  nature.’  Dr.  Vaughan,  in  short,  pro¬ 
poses  to  be  a  philosophical  historian  and  not  a  mere  narrator. 
We  must  confess  that  a  philosophical  historian  is  a  personage 
who  always  a  little  alarms  us.  In  this  busy  age  people  are 
sometimes  so  busy  that,  in  raising  a  building,  they  now  and 
then  forget  to  lay  the  foundation.  A  philosophical  explanation 
of  facts  is  a  very  good  thing  if  you  have  really  mastered  the 
facts  in  the  first  instance.  But  facts  arc  excessively  stubborn 
materials,  and,  however  dull  and  inglorious  they  may  seem  to 
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work  upon,  it  is  by  no  means  safe  entirely  to  neglect  them.  The 
philosophy  of  history  must  never  be  put  in  the  place  of  history 
itself;  a  commentary  is  often  very  interesting  and  very  in¬ 
structive,  but  it  is  of  no  great  value  to  those  who  have  not 
carefully  read  the  text. 

A  good,  clear,  and  not  over  long  answer  to  the  questions 
propounded  —  implicitly  at  least — by  Dr.  Vaughan,  would  be 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  books  in  the  language, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  this  ground  is  exactly  preoccupied  by 
any  existing  writer.  Mr.  Hallam’s  object  had  much  in  common 
with  it,  but  yet  was  not  precisely  the  same.  A  full  answer  to 
Dr.  Vaughan’s  question  would  need  a  more  general  and  com¬ 
parative  view  of  different  countries  than  it  suited  Mr.  Hallam’s 
purpose  to  take.  Lord  Macaulay  throws  out  some  most  valuable 
hints,  but  they  are  merely  hints,  coming  in  as  something  in¬ 
cidental  and  prefatory  to  his  main  design.  Dr.  Vaughan,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  has  not  so  fully  succeeded  but  that  somebody 
may  very  well  try  again.  His  book  contains  a  great  deal  of 
really  valuable  matter.  It  represents  a  large  amount  of  reading 
and  reflection,  laid  out  by  a  thoughtful  and,  in  many  respects, 
judicious  man.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  both  thought  independently 
for  himself,  and  has  made  a  really  discerning  use  of  other 
writers.  But  his  book  lies  under  incurable  objections,  both  as 
to  form  and  matter.  His  English  composition  is  neither  simple, 
clear,  graphic,  nor  accurate.  The  plan  of  the  work  also  seems 
to  us  to  be  vicious.  Such  a  book  as  we  have  supposed  would 
be  essentially  a  commentary  upon  facts.  It  would  take  for 
granted  an  accurate  knowdedge  of  the  facts  on  the  part  both  of 
the  author  and  of  his  readers.  Except  in  the  way  of  clear  and 
graphic  summaries,  and  of  occasional  illustrative  examples,  it 
should  not  directly  narrate  at  all.  Dr.  Vaughan,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  narrate  or  not,  just  as  it  pleases  him.  In  some 
places  he  gives  us  page  after  page  of  direct  narration,  in  almost 
as  great  detail  as  a  professedly  descriptive  historian.  Upon  other 
periods  he  gives  us  many  pages  of  comment  without  any  direct 
naiTative  of  events,  nor  can  we  always  discern  the  causes  of  these 
different  modes  of  treating  different  portions  of  the  subject.  And, 
worse  still,  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  Dr.  Vaughan  is 
utterly  careless  in  matters  of  detail.  Careless,  we  say,  rather 
than  ignorant,  because  some  of  Dr.  Vaughan’s  mistakes  would 
literally  imply  an  amount  of  ignorance  which  the  general 
character  of  his  book  altogether  belies.  When  Dr.  Vaughan 
talks  of  Pertinax  being  led  in  triumph  by  L.  .^milius  Paullus, 
when  he  converts  the  famous  Bastard  of  Burgundy  into  a 
Bastard  of  Normandy,  we  cannot  stretch  our  charity  so  far  as 
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to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  printer.  But  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
suspect  Dr.  Vaughan  of  the  monstrous  ignorance  which  is 
literally  involved  in  the  expressions.  We  cannot  think  that,  if 
a  Board  of  Examiners  sate  upon  him,  they  would  find  that  he 
really  believes  that  Pertinax  was  King  of  Macedonia,  or  that 
Philip  the  Good  kept  his  court  at  Bouen.  But  mistakes  like 
these,  and  countless  others,  in  names,  dates,  and  all  sorts  of 
points  of  detail,  show  that  Dr.  Vaughan  allows  himself  to  write 
in  a  hasty,  confused,  and  inaccurate  manner,  which  renders  him 
an  untrustw'orthy  guide  in  the  smaller  matters  of  fact. 

Again,  we  cannot  think  that  Dr.  Vaughan  has  acted  judi¬ 
ciously,  either  in  the  prominence  which  he  gives  to  the  very 
early  portions  of  his  subject  or  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  them.  To  speak  the  plain  truth,  the  ‘  British  ’  and 
‘  Roman  ’  periods  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  subject.  They 
are  in  strictness  not  parts  of  the  history  of  England  at  all; 
and  they  have  practically  very  little  to  do  with  the  question 
*  What  is  it  that  has  made  England  to  be  England  ?  ’  With  all 
due  respect  for  our  Celtic  fellow-countrymen,  among  whom  we 
presume  that  Dr.  Vaughan  himself  is  to  be  reckoned,  we 
cannot  conceal  that  they  have  done  very  little  towards  ‘  making 
‘  England  to  be  England.’  Indeed,  we  could  not  reason¬ 
ably  expect  them  to  bear  much  part  in  that  work.  The  history 
of  the  causes  which  made  England  to  be  England  is  the  history 
of  the  English  nation,  and,  if  we  have  to  go  back  for  that 
beyond  Hengest  and  Horsa,  our  inquiries  will  be  much  more 
profitably  carried  on  in  Holstein  or  Angeln  than  among  the 
Iceni  and  the  Silures.  With  such  a  scheme  as  Dr.  Vaughan’s, 
no  more  was  wanted  about  Britons  or  Romans  than  just  enough 
to  make  the  circumstances  of  the  English  conquest  intel¬ 
ligible.  Dr.  Vaughan  need  not  have  given  us  long  extracts 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  notices  of  Celtic  Britain,  nor,  least 
of  all,  have  transcribed  —  whether  from  Xenophon  or  from 
Mr.  Kenrick  is  not  quite  clear,  —  the  well-known  description  of 
the  Phoenician  merchant  ship  in  the  CEconomicus.  But,  if  he 
must  enter  into  such  subjects,  he  should  at  least  have  treated 
them  in  a  scholar-like  manner,  and  with  some  reference  to  the 
latest  and  most  competent  authorities.  Dr.  Guest,  for  example, 
has  thrown  more  light  upon  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain 
than  any  preceding  scholar.  If  he  could  be  persuaded  to  work 
up  his  various  detached  essays  and  lectures  into  one  consecutive 
‘  History  of  the  English  Conquest  of  Britain,’  it  would  be  a 
most  valuable  contribution  made  to  the  early  history  of  our 
nation  ;  but  of  the  labours  of  the  Master  of  Caius,  Dr.  Vaughan 
seems  to  have  made  absolutely  no  use  whatever. 
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The  author  who  deals  with  a  comparatively  obscure  period 
of  history  has  this  advantage  over  both  his  readers  and  his 
critics,  that  mistakes,  even  of  considerable  importance,  are  not 
so  easily  detected  by  the  reader,  and,  if  pointed  out  by  the 
eritic,  their  importance  is  not  so  readily  appreciated  as  if  they 
bore  upon  matters  of  more  recent  times.  No  writer  could 
safely  venture  upon  any  very  monstrous  misstatements  in  the 
history  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries.  He  may 
make  inferences  or  add  colourings  according  to  his  own  opinions 
or  prejudices;  two  writers  of  opposite  views  may  do  this  to 
such  an  extent  that  tlie  pictures  which  they  give  may  hardly 
seem  to  represent  the  same  persons  or  the  same  events.  But 
if  they  have  any  regard  to  their  own  reputation,  they  will 
relate  the  main  outline  of  the  facts  in  pretty  much  the  same 
order,  and  will  not  attribute  the  actions  of  one  leading  character 
to  another.  But  a  writer  who  deals  with  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  is  watched  by  less  prying  eyes.  Yet  an  historian  who 
fully  realises  his  responsibility  will  bring  as  rigid  a  sense  of  duty 
to  bear  on  tlie  obscure  period  as  he  would  on  the  well-known 
one.  No  man  would  confound  the  acts  of  Mary  the  wife  of 
James  the  Second  with  those  of  Mary  his  daughter ;  because 
that  is  a  blunder  which  not  only  scholars,  but  the  general 
public,  would  find  out  in  a  moment.  It  is  probably  witli 
perfect  safety  at  the  hands  of  most  of  his  readers,  that  Dr. 
Vaughan  makes  an  exactly  similar  confusion  between  two 
princesses  who  were  as  important  in  the  eleventh  century  as 
the  two  Maries  were  in  the  seventeenth,  and,  thus,  takes  away 
the  character  of  a  royal  lady,  of  whom,  as  we  know  nothing 
evil,  we  are  bound  in  charity  to  suppose  everything  good.  Dr. 
Vaughan  tells  us  (p.  300.), 

‘  Harold  had  married  Eadgyth,  the  daughter  of  Alfgar.  But  the 
marriage  could  hardly  have  been  a  happy  one.  Eadgyth  was  a  woman 
of  great  ambition,  and  unscrupulous  in  her  use  of  means  to  gratify 
her  passions.’ 

Of  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  the  married  life  of  Harold 
and  Eadgyth  we  can  really  say  nothing.  Possibly  the  existence 
of  another  Eadgyth  may  have  done  something  to  disturb  it. 
But  poor  Queen  Eadgyth’s  ambition  and  unscrupulousness  exist 
only  in  the  imagination  of  Dr.  Vaughan.  Nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  he  has  jumbled  together  l^dgyth  the  wife  of  Harold 
and  Eadgyth  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to 
whom,  as  she  did  not  scruple  to  procure  the  murder  of  a  certain 
Grospatric,  treacherously,  in  the  King’s  court,  and  at  the  holy 
season  of  Christmas,  all  Dr.  Vaughan’s  epithets,  and  one  or  two 
more  besides,  would  attach  with  perfect  fkirness. 
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Again,  when  Dr.  Vaughan  says,  that  King  .^thelstan  gave 

*  his  daughter  Editha  in  marriage  to  a  Northumbrian  named 

*  Sightric,’  (p.  162.)  most  readers  would  not  perceive  the 
mistake,  and  might  be  inclined  to  think  it  a  very  slight  one  if 
pointed  out.  But  it  really  shows  an  utter  oblivion  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  aspects  of  the  age  of  which  he  is  speaking, 
.^tbelstan  had  no  recorded  children,  but  he  had  sisters  in  re* 
markable  abundance.  Those  sisters  shared  nearly  all  the 
thrones  of  western  Europe,  and  some  of  them  play  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  their  adopted  countries.  One  of  them, 
Eadgifu,  Edgiva,  or  Ogiva,  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave’s  last  volume.  Editha  or  Eadgyth,  — we  do 
not  know  why  Dr.  Vaughan  uses  sometimes  the  Old-English, 
sometimes  the  Latin  form,  —  so  far  from  marrying  Sihtric, 
married  no  less  a  man  than  Otho  the  Great,  and  was  the  mother 
of  his  unfortunate  eldest  son.  Another  sister  was,  indeed, 
obliged  to  condescend  to  Sihtric’s  less  brilliant  Nortliumbrian 
roy^ty,  but  her  name  is  not  recorded  in  the  chronicles. 

In  names  and  dates  Dr.  Vaughan  is  singularly  inaccurate. 
With  regard  to  less  celebrated  names,  it  is  always  possible  that 
a  portion  of  the  blame  may  rest  with  the  printer.  But  it  implies 
great  carelessness  in  the  writer  when  misprints  of  this  sort  are 
not  diligently  corrected.  Dr.  Vaughan,  therefore,  and  his 
printer  may  divide  between  them  the  credit  of  such  mistakes  as 
‘  Cataline’  (p.ll.),  ‘  Cneius’  (p.  44.),  E'tius  for  Aetius  (p.  118.), 

*  Boshun’  for  Bosham  (p.  227.)  TVeAeric  for  Frithric  or  Frederick 
(p.  326).  As  for  dates,  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  Dr. 
Vaughan’s  authority  for  placing  the  voyage  of  Himilco  in  B.C. 
360  (p.  5.),  rather  than  at  any  earlier  or  later  stage  of  the 
Carthaginian  power.  But  we  know  very  well  that  he  can  have 
none  for  saying  (p.  136.)  that  ‘in  488  Ceawlin,  king  of  Wessex, 
‘  became  Bretwalda,’  considering  that  Ceawlin  reigned  from 
660  to  593,  and  that  in  488  there  was  no  kingdom  of  Wessex 
at  all.  Equally  astonishing  is  it  to  hear  (p.  176.)  that  Britons 
and  Danes  coalesced  against  Egbert  (who  died  in  836)  ‘  so  late  as 
‘  the  year  900.’  Similarly,  according  to  Dr.  Vaughan  (p.  368.), 
Waltheof  vfas  beheaded  ‘in  less  than  seven  years  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings,’  while,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
the  event  did  not  take  place  till  1076. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  early  times.  Dr.  Vaughan  is 
especially  weak.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  admire  or  appreciate 
ecclesiastical  heroes,  but  he  might  be  right  in  his  facts  about 
tbeno.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  person  who,  according 
to  the  degree  of  respect  in  w'hich  he  is  held  by  the  speaker,  is 
variously  spoken  of  as  Thomas  a  Becket,  Becket,  Archbishop 
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Beckct,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  "VVe  do  not  wish  Dr. 
Vaughan  to  fall  down  and  worship  him  with  Mr.  ‘John  Morris,  • 
‘  Canon  of  Northampton ;  ’  it  is  even  perhaps  too  much  to  expect 
of  him  to  show  the  judicial  equanimity  of  Dean  Milman  or  the 
large-hearted  sympathies  of  Dr.  Stanley.  But  he  need  not  have 
blundered  at  almost  every  fact  and  almost  every  technical  ex¬ 
pression.  Becket,  he  tells  us,  had  ‘  specially  four  biographers, 
‘Gervasc,  Fitzstephen,  Robert  de  Monte,  and  Hoveden’(p.  393.). 
Does  he  actually  suppose  that  these  are  the  four  who  make  up 
the  ‘  Quadrilogus  ?  ’  Did  he  never  hear  of  Gamier,  of  Edward 
Grim,  or  of  Herbert  of  Bosbam  ?  As  in  p.  403.  he  distinctly 
says  that  Becket  was  *  not  of  Norman  race,’  and  as  in  p.  393. 
he  actually  revives  the  exploded  fable  of  his  mother’s  Saracen 
origin,  we  do  not  know  who  his  ‘  guides  ’  are  or  what  he  may 
mean  by  ‘  following  them  discreetly.’  But  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  Dr.  Vaughan,  chiefly  by  blindly  following 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  has  fallen  into  several  curious  mistakes. 
The  labours  of  Mr.  Turner  were  most  useful  and  prmseworthy 
in  his  own  generation,  but  we  really  thought  we  had  got  be¬ 
yond  them  by  this  time.  It  happens  that  William  Fitz¬ 
stephen,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Thomas,  mentions  that  his  hero  be¬ 
came  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  that  that  archdeaconry 
was  the  richest  ‘  personatus  ’  in  England  after  the  bishopricks 
and  abbeys.  Mr.  Turner,  and  after  him  Dr.  Vaughan  (p.  393.) 
says  he  was  ‘  rewarded  with  the  richest  parsonage  in  England,’ 
which  in  English  suggests  something  totally  ditferent  from  an 
archdeaconry.  More  curiously  still,  three  pages  further  on  in  Dr. 
Vaughan’s  book,  the  archdeaconry  and  the  ‘parsonage’  become 
two  different  things,  both  of  which  the  king  calls  on  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  to  resign.  The  quarrel  with  William  de  Eynesford  is 
generalised  into  a  quarrel  with  ‘some  lord,’  and  the  fact  is 
concealed  that  Thomas  did  absolve  him  and  that  William  ap¬ 
peared  as  his  friend,  at  least  as  his  surety,  at  Northampton. 
The  wicked  W'orcestershire  priest  is  in  p.  400.  localised,  without 
authority,  ‘  in  Worcester,’  and  there  is  something  very  odd  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  tenses,  when  we  read  that  ‘  he  was  charged 
‘  with  seducing  a  young  woman  and  with  having  murdered  her 
‘  father.’  Does  Dr.  Vaughan  suppose  that  the  murder  went 
before  the  seduction  ? 

With  Lanfranc  Dr.  Vaughan  is  hardly  more  lucky  than  with 
Becket.  Is  there  anything  very  wonderful  in  the  following 
piece  of  his  history  ? 

‘  When  invited  to  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  delivered 
all  sorts  of  protests  against  the  appointment ;  but,  as  primate  of  the 
English  Cliurch  he  was  not  prepared  to  relinquish  a  vestige  (?)  of  the 
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rights  or  emoluments  of  that  position.  All  this,  and  more,  may  admit 
of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  but  the  explanations  are  not  giTen.’ 
(P.  382.) 

We  should  have  thought  the  explanation  was  one  of  the 
commonest  facts  of  human  nature.  We  will  give  it  in  Dr. 
Vaughan’s  own  words  a  few  pages  on. 

‘  As  commonly  happened  with  men  of  his  (Anselm’s)  description, 
the  authority  which  he  seemed  most  reluctant  to  accept,  was  an  au¬ 
thority  of  which  he  was  to  the  last  degree  jealous,  and  by  no  means 
disposed  to  resign  when  it  had  once  b^n  assumed.’  (P.  386.) 

Little  slips  with  regard  to  particular  dioceses  and  foundations 
it  might  be  hardly  worth  while  to  rake  up,  such  as  (p.  326.) 
making  the  dioceses  of  Dorchester  and  Lincoln  two  instead  of 
one.  But  there  is  something  singularly  grotesque  in  the  sen¬ 
tentiousness  of  the  following  words  : 

'  Harold,  though  he  founded  an  abbey,  had  nothing  monastic  in  his 
nature.’  (P.  298.) 

That  the  founders  of  abbeys,  Henry  the  First  and  Henry  the 
Second  for  instance,  were,  as  a  gener^  rule,  themselves  persons 
of  monastic  dispositions  or  given  to  monastic  strictness  of  life, 
we  confess  never  occurred  to  us.  But,  if  Dr.  Vaughan  was 
particularly  anxious  to  prove  that  Harold  bad  nothing  monastic 
in  his  nature,  he  might  have  hit  upon  the  far  better  argument  that 
Harold  did  iiot  found  an  abbey.  He  did  indeed  build  a  church 
at  Waltham,  but  he  intrusted  it  not  to  monks  but  to  secular 
priests,  which,  in  the  monastic  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
was  a  fact  very  well  worthy  of  notice.  Waltham  did  not  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  regular  canons  till  1177. 

There  are  other  statements  of  Dr.  Vaughan’s  of  which  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  they  are  mistakes  or  not,  because  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  extract  any  meaning  from  the  words.  What 
is  meant,  for  instance,  by  the  ‘  extravagant  ceremony  of  Wilfred’s 

*  ordination  ’  (p.  226)?  Dr.  Vaughan  may  possibly  look  upon 
all  ordination  as  an  extravagant  ceremony,  but  we  do  not  see 
why  such  a  dogma  should  be  specially  put  forth  with  regard  to 
the  particular  case  of  Wilfred.  Again,  where  Dr.  Vaughan  is 
talking  of  William  Longs  word,  Duke  of  Normandy  (p.  288.), 
and  his  son  Richard  the  Fearless,  we  should  simply  deny  the 
statement  that  ‘  William  possessed  none  of  the  warlike  tendencies 

*  of  his  father,’  but  when  the  Doctor  goes  on  to  tell  us  that 
Richard  *in  his  policy  took  sides  with  the  French  monarchy,’ 
we  can  neither  deny  nor  affirm,  because  we  have  not  the  slightest 
notion  what  he  means.  Or  again  what  is  to  be  made  of  such  a 
sentence  as  the  following 
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‘  Canute  now  became  king  of  England,  and  two  men  of  his  race, 
Harold  and  Hardicanute,  succeeded  him  in  that  dignity.  The  sove¬ 
reignty  then  returned  to  the  Saxon  line  in  the  person  of  Edward  the 
Confessor;  and  in  its  next  change  it  passed  to  the  Norman  line, 
through  Harold.'  (P.  173.) 

‘  Men  of  his  race  ’  is,  we  suppose,  a  roundabout  way  of  saying 
*  sons  ;  ’  but  the  last  paragraph  is  quite  beyond  us.  How  any¬ 
thing  could  *  pass  to  the  Norman  line  through  Harold  ’  is  alto¬ 
gether  inexplicable.  Again,  when  describing  the  ecclesiastical 
results  of  the  Nonnan  Conquest,  Dr.  Vaughan  tells  us  (p.  326.), 

‘  By  the  new  clergy  the  monks  were  generally  expelled  from  their 
ancient  homes  near  the  cathedrals.’ 

We  have  read  this  sentence  several  times,  and  we  really  do 
not  know  what  it  means.  On  the  whole,  we  should  have  thought 
the  Norman  Conquest  was  favourable  to  the  interests  of  monas- 
ticism.  We  know  as  little  what  he  means  by  saying  (p.  392.) 
that  ‘  these  monastic  brotherhoods  were  British  subjects.’ 

‘  British  subjects,’  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  of  which 
Dr.  Vaughan  is  speaking,  if  it  meant  anything,  would  mean 
subjects  of  Prince  Rhys  of  Wales.  And  can  a  *  brotherhood  *  be 
called  *a  subject?’  Equally  mysterious  is  the  elevation  of  Ivo 
de  Taillebois  to  the  peerage  (p.  332.)  by  the  title  of  *  Viscount 
‘  Spalding,’  for  which  one  might  almost  look  among  the  creations 
of  last  year.  Is  it  possible  that  Dr.  Vaughan  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  Vicecomes  ’? 

In  short,  it  was  a  very  great  mistake  when  Dr.  Vaughan 
undertook  to  describe  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  in 
such  full  detail.  We  can  see  no  good  reason  why  he  should 
once  more  fight  the  field  of  Hastings,  so  often  fought  already 
by  historians,  novelists,  and  poets.  Still  less  was  he  bound  to 
do  the  like  by  the  fight  of  Stamford-bridge,  where  the  detmls 
are  wholly  mythical  and  rest  on  no  contemporary  evidence. 
But,  at  any  rate,  if  Dr.  Vaughan  thought  it  his  duty  to  re¬ 
write  the  history  of  this  most  stirring  period,  he  might  have 
attempted  to  give,  not  a  graphic  narrative,  in  which  he  would 
unavoidably  have  failed,  but,  at  ail  events,  an  accurate  one. 
Yet  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  history  that  we  find  the  greatest 
abundance  of  slips  in  names,  dates,  and  minor  facts.  Most 
of  them  we  are  willing  to  attribute  to  nothing  worse  (Ihough 
that  is  bad  enough)  than  a  careless  and  slovenly  way  of  writing. 
But,  whenever  we  get  beyond  the  quatuor  maria  of  this  isle  of 
Britain,  we  think  we  discern  signs  not  merely  of  inadvertence, 
but  of  ignorance. 

Of  Dr.  Vaughan’s  apparent  ignorance  of  foreign  matters  we 
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will  confine  ouraelves  to  two  or  three  instances,  some  of  which 
will  illustrate  a  curious,  but  certainly  pardonable  habit  of  the 
Doctor’s;  that,  namely,  of  correcting  his  own  mistakes,  sometimes 
in  the  same  paragraph,  sometimes  a  page  or  two  after. 

‘  The  Moslems  of  Spain  were  in  possession  of  all  the  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  and  science  that  had  survived  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  light  diffused  from  the'r  many  noble  libraries,  and  their  many 
seats  of  learning,  had  placed  them  far  in  advance  of  the  Christian 
states  of  Europe.  But  the  time  had  come  in  which  the  nations  of  the 
West  were  to  share  largely  in  those  treasures.  The  most  valuable 
Greek  authors  were  translated  into  Latin,  and  passed  with  profuse 
Latin  commentaries  over  the  whole  of  Ciiristendom.  By  Moslem  and 
by  Christian,  however,  it  was  not  so  much  the  literature,  as  the 
science  of  the  ancient  world,  that  was  especially  prized,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  chemistry,  and  medicine,  together  with  metaphysics,  logic, 
and  rhetoric  —  these  were  the  favourite  studies.  The  study  of  the 
Roman  and  Canon  Laws  w’as  of  course,  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
states.  (P.  327.) 

The  ])lain  fact  is  that,  while  the  Saracens  cultivated  Greek 
philosophy  with  much  diligence  and  success,  they  were  so  far 
from  having  a  monopoly  of  Greek  literature,  that  of  the  Greek 
poets,  orators,  and  historians  they  appear  to  have  been  altogether 
ignorant.  From  any  place  ‘among  the  most  valuable  Greek 
‘authors’  Dr.  Vaughan  implicitly  excludes  Homer, Thucydides, 
and  Demosthenes.  Before  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  para¬ 
graph  he  found  out  his  mistake ;  but  he  did  not  alter  what  he 
had  already  written.  We  quote  this  passage  also  for  another 
reason  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  people  coolly  ignore 
the  existence  of  Eastern  Christendom.  No  one  would  for  a 
moment  infer  from  Dr.  Vaughan’s  account  that,  whatever  the 
Moslems  knew  either  of  Greek  literature  or  of  Greek  science, 
they  derived  from  the  despised  ‘  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire.’ 
No  one  would  think  for  a  moment  that,  while  the  AV’est, 
Moslem  and  Christian,  was  painfully  toiling  at  Arabic  and 
Latin  translations,  Aristotle  still  possessed  students  who  read 
him  in  bis  own  tongue,  for  the  simple  reason  that  his  tongue 
was  also  theirs. 

We  must  quote  another  exploit  of  Dr.  Vaughan’s  in  a  similar 
field.  There  is,  perhaps,  only  one  moment  when  English  and 
Byzantine  history;  come  into  contact.  Let  us  see  what  Dr. 
Vaughan  makes  of  it.  During  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror  — 

‘  Many  of  the  more  warlike  among  the  English  now  fled  westward 
and  emigrated  from  the  ports  of  Wales  to  the  Continent  with  their 
arms  in  their  hands,  soliciting  help  for  their  country  or  offering  their 
services  to  foreign  princes.  One  body  of  such  men,  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  Siward,  a  soldier  of  reputation  in  Gloucestershire,  extended 
their  travels  as  far  as  Sicily,  where  they  were  enrolled  in  the  army 
of  the  Emperor  Alexis,  under  the  name  of  the  axe~bearers. 

‘It  happened  too,  that  when  the  Normans,  under  Robert  Guiscard, 
invaded  the  neighbouring  province  of  Apulia,  these  English  axe- 
bearers  were  the  men  in  the  front  of  the  imperial  army  to  meet  them. 
Tlie  Englishmen  made  good  use  of  the  occasion.  Guiscard  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  the  Emperor  built  a  town  in  Ionia  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  Anglo-Saxon  auxiliaries.  Subsequently,  Alexis  “  recalled  them 
“  to  the  imperial  city,  and  committed  to  their  charge  his  principal 
“  palace,  and  his  royal  treasure.  In  this  way  the  Anglo-Saxons  settled 
“  in  Ionia,  they  and  their  posterity  becoming  faithfully  attached  to 
“  the  Holy  Empire,  and  having  gained  great  honour  in  Thrace,  con- 
“  tinue,”  says  Ordericus,  “  to  the  present  day  beloved  by  the  emperor, 
“  senate,  and  people.”  ’  (P.  324.) 

Let  us  suppose  a  reader,  who,  as  a  wise  man  should,  neither 
neglects  the  present  for  the  sake  of  the  past,  nor  despises  the 
past  in  his  zeal  for  the  present.  He  may  naturally  ask,  which  is 
Dr.  Vaughan’s  ‘  Ionia’?  Where  was  it  that  our  countrymen  so 
distinguished  themselves  ?  Was  it  in  the  parts  of  Ephesus  and 
Miletus,  or  in  those  of  Corfu  and  Cephalonia  ?  Now  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  Orderic*  speaks  of  the  English  exiles  going  to 
‘  Ionia,’  but  also  nothing  can  possibly  be  plainer  than  that  by 

*  Ionia’  he  meant  nothing  in  the  world  but  Greece — Greece,  that  is 
in  a  wide  sense,  including  the  whole  Byzantine  Empire.  He  calls 
Greece  ‘  Ionia,’  in  the  same  style  of  aifectation  which  makes  him 
go  on  to  call  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Alexius  ‘  Danai,’  *  Thraces,’ 
and  ‘  Pclasgi,’  just  as  Liudprand  thought  it  very  striking  and 
elegant  to  call  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Nicephorus  Phocas, 
‘  Argivi,’  and  Constantinople  itself,  ‘Argos.’  Dr.  Vaughan  does 
very  right  to  retain  the  word  *  Ionia  ’  when  he  is  actually  trans¬ 
lating  from  Orderic,  but  surely  not  when  he  is  speaking  in  his 
own  person.  Moreover  the  town  built  by  Alexius,  ‘  Chevetot,’ 
or  Cibotus,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cios,  is,  unluckily, 
in  the  geography  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  placed  not  in 

*  Ionia,’  but  in  Mysia.  Moreover  it  is  without  any  authority 
from  Orderic  that  Dr.  Vaughan  carries  the  English  exiles  into 
Sicily,  where  he  plants  also  a  purely  mythical  Byzantine  army. 
With  him  also  Apulia  is  a  Byzantine  province  invaded  by  Bobert, 
while,  in  Orderic,  Robert  is  already  its  acknowledged  duke.  In 
short.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  not  the  slightest  notion  that  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Empire  had  already  lost  all  its  Italian  possessions,  and  that 
Robert  had  actually  carried  the  war  east  of  the  Adriatic.  To 
have  learned  better  would  not  have  called  for  any  more  pro- 

•  Lib.  iv.  p.  508.  Duchesne 
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found  research  than  a  reference  to  Gibbon,  or  one  would  have 
thought  that  Dr.  Vaughan  might  have  found  it  out  from  the 
very  passage  of  Orderic  which  he  was  translating. 

One  instance  more  we  must  give,  as  showing  an  utter  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  very  alphabet  of  general  European  history.  We 
should  at  least  have  expected  Dr.  Vaughan  to  have  had  some 
general  notion  of  the  great  struggle  for  Investiture.  But  what 
are  we  to  make  of  such  a  passage  as  the  following  ?  — 

‘  Bat  the  controversy  which  grew  up  in  this  way  between  Anselm 
and  Henry,  had  become  a  European  controversy.  It  had  provoked 
the  most  angry  discussions,  especially  in  Germany,  where  circum¬ 
stances  seemed  to  point  to  the  Emperor  as  the  most  fitting  person  to 
sustain  the  rights  of  the  civil  power  against  this  new  form  of  assault 
upon  it  The  ceremony  itself  in  this  case  was  clearly  a  very  trivial 
matter,  but  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
the  uses  to  which  it  might  be  applied,  were  not  trivial.’  (P.  388.) 

Is  it  possible  that  Dr.  Vaughan  believes  that  the  great  war¬ 
fare  of  Pope  and  Caesar,  which  for  two  centuries  shook  Europe 
to  its  centre,  really  grew  out  of  a  quarrel  between  a  king  of 
England  and  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?  In  the  very  next 
page  he  goes  on  to  discuss  the  policy  of  ‘  the  far-seeing  Gre- 

*  gory  VII.’  Is  it  possible  that  he  believes  that  he  was  contem¬ 
porary  with,  or  later  than,  the  dispute  between  Anselm  and 
Henry  ?  With  this  difficulty  before  us,  we  cannot  stop  to  ask 
whom,  in  Germany,  except  the  Emperor,  Dr.  Vaughan  would 
have  expected  to  be  ‘the  most  fitting  person  to  sustain  the 

*  rights  of  the  civil  power.’ 

Thus  much  for  positive  mistakes,  though  we  might  easily  enu¬ 
merate  more,  if  our  space  and  our  readers’  patience  would  allow. 
But  we  cannot  help  mentioning  a  cavil  which  Dr.  Vaughan  has 
most  needlessly  raised  against  the  great  writer  whose  recent 
loss  historical  literature  still  deplores.  Dr.  Vaughan*  brings  a 
charge  against  Lord  Macaulay  of  underrating  the  British  and 
Anglo-^xon  periods  of  our  history.  We  cannot  see  that  Lord 
Macaulay  did  anything  of  the  kind.  He  said  little  about 
them,  simply  because  they  did  not  form  part  of  his  subject. 
The  British  period,  indeed,  we  can  believe  that  Lord  Macaulay, 
or  indeed  any  English  writer,  might  seem  to  depreciate  in  the  eyes 
of  an  enthusiastic  Welshman.  But  on  any  depreciation  of  our 
own  Teutonic  fathers  we  should  ourselves  look  with  considerable 
jealousy,  and  we  cannot  see  that  Lord  Macaulay  is  fairly  open 
to  the  charge.  Dr.  Vaughan  foi^ets  that  Lord  Macaulay  did 
not  undertake  to  begin  his  history  with  Brute  or  even  with 
Hengest,  but  only  with  James  II.,  and  that  all  that  he  says  of 
earlier  times  is  simply  by  way  of  prefatory  sketch.  The  miun 
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object  of  that  sketch  was  to  trace  the  ever-advancing  stru^lc 
of  the  English  people  from  the  time  when  our  laws  and  consti¬ 
tution  assumed  something  like  their  existing  shape,  from  the 
days,  in  short,  when  our  history  ceases  to  be  the  domain  of  an¬ 
tiquaries  and  becomes  the  domain  of  lawyers.  As  that  period 
dates  long  after  the  days  of  ./Ethelberht  or  Alfred,  it  implies  no 
sort  of  depreciation  of  them  on  Lord  Macaulay’s  part  that  he 
says  but  little  about  them.  The  little  which  it  fell  in  with  his 
purpose  to  say,  is  certainly  written  in  anything  but  a  depre¬ 
ciatory  tone.  But  how  well  qualified  Dr.  Vaughan  is  to  criti¬ 
cise  Lord  Macaulay,  we  may  see  by  the  following  specimen :  — 
'Lord  Macaulay  further  states  that  such  was  the  contempt  with 
which  the  English  were  regarded  by  the  Normans,  that,  when 
Henry  I.  hoped  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  natives  by  marrying  an 
English  princess,  the  marriage  was  regarded  by  many  of  the  barons 
as  a  marriage  between  a  white  planter  and  a  quadroon  girl  would  now 
be  regarded  in  Virginia.  (Vol.  i.  p.  19.)  Is  it  not  strange  then, 
that  the  Norman  writers  should  tell  us  that  William  himself,  the 
master  of  all  those  barons,  betrothed  one  of  his  daughters  to  that 
quadroon  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin ;  another  to  that  quadroon 
Edwin,  son  of  Earl  Alfgar;  and  that  he  gave  his  niece  Judith  in 
marriage  to  that  quadroon  Waltheof,  son  of  Earl  Si  ward?  Did  the 
taint  run  in  the  blood  of  the  one  sex  and  not  in  the  other  ?  It  would 
hardly  seem  to  be  so,  for  a  sister  of  this  quadroon  princess  became  the 
wife  of  one  of  those  haughty  barons  ;  and  marriages  between  the  two 
races  were  only  too  common  for  the  happiness  of  Anglo-Saxon  females 
of  good  family,  whose  lot  was  cast  in  those  evil  times.  In  more  than 
one  instance  a  Norman  princess  was  not  thought  to  be  degraded  by 
being  given  in  marriage  even  to  a  Welshman.’  (P.  343.) 

Now  we  freely  allow  that  in  this  expression  of  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay’s,  as  in  many  others,  there  is  a  certiun  amount  of  exaggeration. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Henry’s  marriage  with  Matilda  was  looked 
on  by  the  Normans  as  something  degrading.  The  odd  thing 
is  that  Normans  and  English  alike  seem  to  have  looked  on  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Scots  as  if  she  had  been  purely  English. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  degradation  was  looked  on  as  so 
great  as  the  marriage  of  a  Virginian  planter  with  a  quadroon  girl 
would  now  be.  But  the  exaggeration,  like  many  others  of  Lord 
Macaulay’s  forcible  illustrations,  is  an  exaggeration  in  form  only, 
and  not  in  effect.  It  very  often  happens  that  an  exact  statement 
of  the  truth  conveys  to  the  reader  less  than  the  truth ;  and  that 
if  the  writer  wishes  his  reader  to  carry  away  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  he  must  himself  state 
something  a  little  beyond  the  truth.  The  forcible  expression 
sticks  to  the  memory,  and  the  reason  silently  makes  the  needful 
deduction.  Had  Lord  Macaulay  merely  said  that  Marlborough 
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was  an  avaricious  man,  the  great  mass  of  his  readers  would  have 
forgotten  the  fact.  But  when  they  read  of  his  drawers  full 
of  untouched  broad  pieces,  and  of  the  pain  given  him  by  the  loss 
of  half  a  guinea,  nobody  takes  these  illustrations  literally,  but 
everybody  remembers  that  Marlborough  really  was  an  avaricious 
man.  So,  too,  a  dry  statement  that  the  Normans  despised  the 
English,  would  make  no  impression ;  but  the  illustration  of  the 
quadroon,  exaggerated  as  it  is,  is  sure  to  be  remembered,  and 
the  needful  deduction  is  almost  mechanically  made.  But,  any¬ 
how,  Dr.  Vaughan’s  criticism  is  absurd.  Whether  the  Normans 
despised  the  English  much  or  little,  they  despised  them  because 
they  were  a  subject  race.  No  such  feeling  could  exist  before 
they  had  seen  Englishmen  in  the  relation  of  subjects.  Dr. 
Vaughan’s  instances  (save  perhaps  the  Norman  princesses  (?) 
marrying  Welshmen,  of  whom  we  should  like  to  know  something 
more)  belong  either  to  the  days  before  the  Conquest,  when 
Norman  and  Englishman  met  on  terms  of  equality,  or  else  to 
the  time  when  the  Conquest  was  still  imperfect,  and  while 
William  still  courted  the  goodwill  of  his  English  subjects. 
Supposing  the  Norman  barons  did  look  upon  Queen  Matilda  as 
a  ‘  quadroon,’  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  their  fathers 
had  so  looked  upon  Earl  Harold  when  he  fought  and  conquered 
side  by  side  with  their  duke  in  the  Breton  war.  We  only 
wish  we  had  no  heavier  charges  to  bring  against  Dr.  Vaughan 
than  he  has  to  bring  against  Lord  ^lacaulay. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  point  out  so  many  important  blemishes 
in  Dr.  Vaughan’s  book,  because  there  really  is  much  sterling 
excellence  in  it.  As  he  advances  In  his  subject,  he  gives  us  less 
of  narration,  and  his  mistakes  consequently  lie  less  thick  on  the 
ground.  His  general  views  are  sometimes  original,  and  almost 
always  sensible  and  independent.  A  reader  who  is  sufficiently 
master  of  English  history  to  correct  Dr.  Vaughan’s  details  as 
he  goes  along,  may  read  many  portions  of  his  book  with  great 
profit.  Some  parts  will  act  as  a  useful  summar)*,  and  others 
will  suggest  matter  for  original  reflection.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  a  writer  who  has  so  much  of  sound  stuff  in  him 
as  Dr.  Vaughan,  should  have  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  hahits 
of  loose  and  unscholarlike  writing.  It  is  one  of  the  common¬ 
est  faults  of  the  present  day,  the  natural  result  of  the  pre¬ 
valent  superficial  fashion  of  historical  study.  Men  get  hold  of 
some  philosophical  historian,  some  putter  forth  of  ‘views’  and 
theories,  sound  or  unsound  as  it  may  happen,  but  which  in  either 
case  they  have  not  themselves  tested.  These  views  and  theories 
are  so  attractive,  that  they  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  royal  road 
to  history;  and  the  drudgery  of  chronicles  and  charters,  of 
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names  and  dates  and  facts,  is  despised  as  something  quite  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  philosopher.  We  debate  about  causes  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  till  we  foi^et  that,  after  all,  no  test  is  so  certain  as  the 
simple  process  of  weighing  our  fish  and  our  bucket.  History 
gets  looked  upon  as  something  so  pretty  and  so  easy,  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Every  holiday  traveller,  every 
writer  of  leading  articles,  gives  us  his  historical  sketches  and 
historical  summaries,  in  the  happy  assurance  that  the  *  general 
‘  reader  ’  will  never  distinguish  the  facts  from  the  blunders.  In 
the  small  fry  of  literature  this  is  no  more  than  we  should 
expect,  but  it  is  a  more  serious  matter  when  the  prevalent  vice 
attacks  a  writer,  who,  like  Dr.  Vaughan,  is  in  many  respects 
sensible  and  judicious,  aud  whom  certainly  no  one  would  ever 
accuse  of  the  sin  of  flippancy.  He  never  seems  able  to  conceive 
or  convey  a  clear  idea  of  details.  For  our  readers  will  have  seen 
that  almost  all  the  faults  we  have  found  are  faults  of  detail.  We 
have  not  objected,  because  we  have  little  reason  to  object,  to 
anything  strictly  to  be  called  opinion  or  argument.  One  im- 
j)ortant  exception  indeed  we  must  make.  Through  his  whole 
work.  Dr.  Vaughan  carries  with  him  one  class  of  incurable 
prejudices,  which  hinder  him  from  ever  doing  full  justice  to  any 
churchman. 

The  earlier  part  of  Dr.  V aughan’s  book  we  look  upon  as  alto¬ 
gether  a  mistake.  His  British  and  Roman  periods  were  not 
wanted  at  all ;  his  Anglo-Saxon  period  is  crowded  with  errors; 
in  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  he  seems  to  have  been 
led  away  by  two  great  writers,  each  of  them  admirable  in  his 
own  way,  but  who  are  the  very  worst  models  for  such  a 
man  as  Dr.  Vaughan.  Like  so  many  other  writers,  he  has 
been  deceived  by  the  matchless  fascination  of  Thierry.  In 
some  places  indeed  we  see  something  like  actual  imitation  of  so 
dangerous  a  model.  Thierry,  as  we  said  in  a  former  article  *, 
always  clearly  sees  and  eloquently  seta  forth  one  side  of  the 
case,  just  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  clearly  sees  and  eloquently 
sets  forth  the  other.  Nor  is  Thierry  at  all  void  of  a  certain  ac¬ 
curacy,  or  attempt  at  accuracy,  in  detail.  It  is  not  indeed  the 
calm  and  judicial  accuracy,  the  result  of  evidence  weighed 
against  evidence,  which  we  are  used  to  in  Bishop  Thirl  wall. 
But  it  is  something  at  least  as  widely  removed  from  the  mere 
blundering  and  invention  of  the  Oxford  oracle,  David  Hume. 
Thierry  never  writes  purely  out  of  his  own  head;  he  colours 
indeed  more  than  any  other  historian;  but  he  has  something  like 
authority  to  quote  for  every  direct  assertion.  But  one  authority 
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with  him  is  just  as  good  as  another.  Any  statement  likely  to 
patch  up  his  theory  or  to  heighten  his  picture,  is  at  once  ac¬ 
cepted,  provided  only  it  is  found  in  some  author  who  wrote 
before  the  invention  of  printing.  A  good  deal  of  what  we  say 
of  Thierry  is  also  true  of  his  rival  Sir  Francis.  Both  of  them 
have  clearly  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  Dr.  Vaughan.  But 
it  is  clear  that  they  have  been  to  him  little  more  than  brilliant 
meteors  leading  him  astray.  When  he  gets  into  later  periods 
he  is  in  safer  hands.  There  Dr.  Lingard  and  Mr.  Hallam 
reign  supreme.  Mr.  Ilallam  never  led  any  man  wrong ;  and  the 
way  in  which  Dr.  Lingard  might  lead  some  minds  wrong  is  one 
against  which  Dr.  Vaughan  was  so  well  forearmed  as  to  be  in 
little  danger. 

The  latter  part  then  of  Dr.  Vaughan’s  book  we  accept  as,  on 
the  whole,  a  sound  and  clear  sumnuuy  of  the  political  and  social 
progress  of  Plantagenet  England.  Slips  in  detail  do  indeed 
still  occasionally  occur,  but  we  can  with  a  good  conscience  set 
the  seal  of  our  approbation  to  most  of  his  general  views.  We 
might  perhaps  have  wished  to  see  his  great  question,  ‘  How 
‘  England  became  England  ’  better  illustrated  by  comparison 
with  the  diverging  destinies  of  France  and  Germany.  But 
it  b  clear  that  Dr.  Vaughan’s  studies  have  not  lain  in  that 
direction.  Where,  however,  we  find  so  much  sterling  merit  as 
in  this  part  of  Dr.  Vaughan’s  book  we  are  not  disposed  to  dwell 
harshly  upon  a  fault  which  is  merely  one  of  deficiency  and  not  of 
inaccuracy.  The  comparison  indeed  of  the  three  great  nations 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany  would  be  a  subject  for  a 
distinct  article,  or  rather  for  a  distinct  book,  and  we  can  do  no 
more  than  glance  at  it  here.  One  important  aspect  of  it  we 
shall  have  occasion  briefly  to  recur  to. 

We  think  that  Dr.  Vaughan  fully  understands,  though  the 
form  of  his  book  does  not  allow  him  to  put  it  forth  so  fully  as 
might  be  wished,  the  point  at  which  the  line  between  the  past 
and  the  present  in  English  history  may  with  greatest  truth  be 
drawn.  It  is  not  to  be  drawn  at  the  point  where  a  superficial 
glance  might  perhaps  induce  us  to  draw  it,  at  the  Korman 
invasion  in  1066.  At  first  sight  that  event  might  seem  to 
separate  us  from  all  before  it  in  a  way  to  which  there  is  no 
analogy  in  the  history  either  of  our  own  or  of  kindred  lands. 
Neither  France  nor  Germany  ever  saw  any  event  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Neither  of  them  has  ever 
received  a  permanent  dynasty  of  foreign  kings,  or  has  seen  its 
lands  divided  among  the  soldiers  of  a  foreign  army,  and  its 
native  sons  excluded  from  every  position  of  wealth  or  dignity., 
England,  alone  of  the  three,  has  undergone  a  real  and  permanent 
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foreign  conquest.  One  might  have  expected  that  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  historical  chasms  would  have  divided  the  ages 
before  and  the  ages  after  such  an  event.  Yet  in  truth  modem 
England  has  practically  far  more  to  do  with  the  England  of  the 
West-Saxon  kings  than  modern  France  or  Germany  has  with  the 
France  of  Charles  the  Great,  or  even  of  much  more  recent  times. 
The  England  of  the  age  before  the  Norman  Conquest  is 
indeed,  in  all  external  respects,  widely  removed  from  us.  But 
the  England  of  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  Norman 
Conquest  is  something  more  widely  removed  still.  The  age 
when  Englishmen  dwelt  in  their  own  land  as  a  conquered  race, 
when  their  name  and  tongue  were  badges  of  contempt  and 
slavery,  when  England  was  counted  for  little  more  than  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  power  to  the  Duke  of  Rouen  in  his  struggle  with  the 
King  of  Paris,  is  an  age  than  which  we  can  conceive  none  more 
alien  to  every  feeling  and  circumstance  of  our  own.  When 
then  did  the  England  in  which  we  still  live  and  move  have  its 
beginning  ?  Where  are  we  to  draw  the  broad  line,  if  any  line 
is  to  be  drawn,  between  the  present  and  the  past?  We  answer 
in  the  great  creative  and  destructive  age  of  Europe  and  of 
civilised  Asia  —  the  thirteenth  century.  The  England  of 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lioh  is  an  England  which  is  past  for  ever ; 
but  the  England  of  Edward  the  First  is  essentially  the  still 
living  England  in  which  we  have  our  own  being.  Up  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  we  before  said,  our  history  is  the  domain 
of  antiquaries ;  from  that  point  it  becomes  the  domain  of  lawyers. 
A  law  of  King  Alfred’s  Witenagemot  is  a  valuable  link  in  the 
chain  of  our  political  progress^  but  it  could  not  have  been 
alleged  as  any  legal  authority  by  the  accusers  of  Strafford  or 
the  defenders  of  the  Seven  Bishops.  A  statute  of  Edward  the 
First  is  quite  another  matter.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  repealed  by  another  statute,  it  is  just  as  good  to  this  day 
as  a  statute  of  Queen  Victoria.  In  the  earlier  period  we  may 
indeed  trace  the  rudiments  of  our  laws,  our  language,  our 
political  institutions ;  but  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards 
we  see  the  things  themselves,  in  that  very  essence  which  we  all 
agree  in  wishing  to  retain,  though  successive  generations  have 
wrought  improvement  in  many  points  of  detail  and  may  have 
left  many  others  capable  of  farther  improvement  still.  Let 
us  illustrate  our  meaning  by  the  greatest  of  all  examples. 
Since  the  first  Teutonic  settlers  landed  on  her  shores,  England 
has  never  known  full  and  complete  submission  to  a  single  will. 
Some  assembly,  Witenagemot,  Great  Council,  or  Parliament, 
.there  has  always  been,  capable  of  checking  the  caprices  of 
tyrants  and  of  speaking,  with  more  or  less  of  right,  in  the  name 
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of  the  nation.  From  Ilengest  to  Victoria  England  has  always 
had  what  we  may  fairly  call  a  parliamentary  constitution. 
Normans,  Tudors,  and  Stuarts  might  suspend  or  weaken  it, 
but  they  could  not  wholly  sweep  it  away.  Our  Old-English 
Witenagemots,  our  Norman  Great  Councils,  are  matters  of  an¬ 
tiquarian  research,  whose  exact  constitution  it  puzzles  our  best 
antiquaries  fully  to  explain.  But  from  the  thirteenth  century 
onwards  we  have  a  veritable  parliament,  essentially  as  we  see  it 
before  our  own  eyes.  In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  every 
fundamental  constitutional  principle  becomes  fully  recognised. 
The  best  worthies  of  the  seventeenth  century  struggled  not  for 
the  establishment  of  anything  new,  but  for  the  preservation  of 
what  even  then  was  already  old.  It  is  on  the  Great  Charter 
that  we  still  rest  the  foundation  of  all  our  rights.  And  no  later 
parliamentary  reformer  has  ever  carried  or  proposed  so  vast  a 
change  as  when  Simon  do  Montfort,  by  a  single  writ,  conferred 
parliamentary  existence  upon  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  successive  chapters  of  the  last  half  of  Dr.  Vaughan’s 
book,  bring  out  many  of  the  points  of  progress  from  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  onward  with  great  truth,  and  they  form,  in  every 
respect,  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  Irrelevance  and  inaccuracy 
of  those  which  go  before  them.  Ilis  sketches  of  political  life 
arc  well  worth  reading.  When  he  gets  into  the  elegancies  of 
life,  he  is  less  successful,  and  his  talk,  not  uncommon,  about 
architectural  matters  is  worthy  rather  of  the  eighteenth  than 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  on  the  w’hole,  he  works  out 
well  in  detail  the  general  principle,  which  is  really  the  theme 
of  Lord  ^Macaulay’s  prefatory  sketch,  and  the  primary  text  of 
his  main  narration  ;  the  continuity  of  English  history  from  the 
thirteenth  century  onwards.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the 
many  small  Teutonic  kingdoms  in  Britain  had  grown  into  the 
one  united  Teutonic  realm  of  England,  rich  in  her  barbaric 
greatness  and  barbaric  freedom,  with  the  germs,  but  as  yet 
only  the  germs,  of  every  institution  which  we  most  dearly 
prize.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  see  the 
England,  with  which  we  are  still  familiar,  young  indeed  and 
tender,  but  still  possessing  more  than  the  germs,  the  very 
things  themselves.  She  has  already  King,  Lords,  and  Commons ; 
she  has  a  king  mighty  indeed  and  honoured,  but  who  may 
neither  ordain  laws,  nor  impose  taxes  against  the  will  of  his 
people.  She  has  lords  with  high  hereditary  powers,  but  lords 
who  are  still  only  the  foremost  rank  of  the  people,  whose 
children  sink  into  the  general  mass  of  Englishmen,  and  into 
whose  order  any  Englishman  may  be  raised.  She  has  a  com- 
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monalty  still  diffident  in  the  exercise  of  new-born  rights ;  but  a 
commonalty  whose  constitution  and  whose  powers  we  have  altered 
only  by  gradual  changes  of  detail ;  commons,  who,  if  they  some¬ 
times  shrank  from  hard  questions  of  state,  were  at  least  resolved 
that  no  man  should  take  their  money  without  their  leave.  The 
courts  of  justice,  the  great  offices  of  state,  the  chief  features  of 
local  administration,  have  assumed,  or  are  rapidly  assuming, 
the  form  whose  essential  character  they  still  retain.  The 
struggle  with  Papal  Rome  has  already  begun ;  doctrines  and 
ceremonies,  indeed,  remain  as  yet  unchallenged,  but  statute  after 
statute  is  passed  to  restrain  the  abuses  and  exactions  of  the  ever 
odious  Roman  court  The  great  middle  class  of  England  is 
rapidly  forming ;  a  middle  class  not,  as  elsewhere,  confined  to 
a  few  great  cities,  but  spread,  in  the  form  of  a  minor  gentry 
and  a  wealthy  yeomanry,  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land. 
Villainage  still  exists,  but  both  law  and  custom  are  paving  the 
way  for  that  gradual  and  silent  extinction  of  it,  which,  without 
any  formal  abolition  of  the  legal  status,  left,  three  centuries 
later,  not  a  legal  villain  among  us.  With  this  exception,  there 
was  in  theory  equal  law  for  all  classes,  and  imperfectly  as  the 
theory  may  have  been  carried  out,  it  was  at  least  far  less  im¬ 
perfectly  so  than  in  any  other  kingdom.  Our  language 
was  rapidly  forming ;  English,  in  the  main  intelligible  at  the 
present  day,  was  the  speech  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  was 
soon  to  expel  French  from  the  halls  of  princes  and  nobles. 
England,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  is  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Conquest,  ruled  by  a  prince  bearing  a  purely  English  name, 
and  following  a  purely  English  policy.  Edward  the  First  was 
no  doubt  as  despotic  as  he  could  be  or  dared  to  be  ;  so  was  every 
prince  of  those  days  who  could  not  practise  the  superhuman 
righteousness  of  St.  Lewis.  But  he  ruled  over  a  people 
who  knew  how  to  keep  even  his  despotism  within  bounds. 
The  legislator  of  England,  the  conqueror  of  Wales  and  Scot¬ 
land,  seems  truly  like  an  old  Bretwalda  or  West-Saxon  Basi- 
leus  sitting  once  more  on  the  throne  of  Cerdic  and  of  Alfred. 
The  modern  English  nation  is  now  formed ;  it  stands  ready 
for  those  struggles  for  French  dominion  in  the  two  following 
centuries,  which,  utterly  unjust  and  fruitless  as  they  were,  still 
proved  indirectly  the  confirmation  of  our  liberties  at  home,  and 
which  for  ever  fixed  the  national  character  for  good  and  for 
evil. 

In  comparing  England  with  France  and  Germany,  the 
great  point  of  distinction  is  the  thorough  continuity  of  English 
history  and  institutions.  As  we  before  said,  our  modern  Par¬ 
liament  is  traced  up  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  early  Great 
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Council,  and  to  the  still  earlier  Witenagemot  The  later  in¬ 
stitution,  widely  different  as  it  is  from  the  earlier,  has  not  been 
substituted  for  the  earlier,  but  has  grown  out  of  it.  It  would 
be  ludicrous  to  look  for  any  such  continuity  between  the 
diet  of  ambassadors  which  meets  at  Frankfort,  and  the  assem¬ 
blies  which  met  to  obey  Henry  the  Third,  and  to  depose  Henry 
the  Fourth.  And  how  stands  the  case  in  France?  France 
has  tried  constitutional  government  in  all  its  shapes;  in  its 
old  Teutonic,  in  its  mediaeval,  and  in  all  its  modern  forms  — 
Kings  with  one  Chamber  and  Kings  with  two.  Republics  without 
Presidents  and  Republics  with.  Conventions,  Directories,  Consu¬ 
lates,  and  Empires.  All  of  these  have  been  separate  experi¬ 
ments  ;  all  have  fuled ;  there  is  no  historical  continuity  between 
any  of  them.  Charles  the  Great  gathered  his  Great  Council 
around  him  year  by  year ;  his  successors  in  Eastern  France,  the 
Kings  of  the  Teutonic  Kingdom,  continued  to  do  so  long  after¬ 
wards.  But  in  Gaul,  in  Western  France,  after  it  fell  away  from 
the  common  centre,  no  such  assembly  could  be  gathered  together. 
The  kingdom  split  into  fragments ;  every  province  did  what 
was  right  in  its  own  eyes ;  Aquitaine  and  Toulouse  had  neither 
fear  nor  love  enough  for  tiieir  nominal  king  to  contribute  any 
members  to  a  council  of  his  summoning.  Philip  the  Fair,  for 
his  own  convenience,  summoned  the  States-General.  But  the 
States-General  were  no  historical  continuation  of  the  old  Frankish 
Assemblies  ;  they  were  a  new  Institution  of  his  own,  devised,  it 
may  be,  in  imitation  of  the  English  Parliament  or  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes.  From  that  time  the  French  States-General 
ran  a  brilliant  and  a  fitful  course.  Very  different  indeed  were 
they  from  the  homely  Parliaments  of  England.  Our  stout 
knights  and  citizens  seem  to  have  been  altogether  guiltless  of 
political  theories.  They  had  no  longing  after  great  and  com¬ 
prehensive  measures.  But  if  they  saw  any  practical  abuses  in 
the  land,  the  king  could  get  no  money  out  of  them  till  he  set 
matters  right  again.  If  they  saw  a  bad  law,  they  demanded 
its  alteration ;  if  they  saw  a  wicked  minister,  they  demanded  his 
dismissal.  It  is  this  sort  of  bit-by-bit  reform,  going  on  for  six 
hundred  years,  which  has  saved  us  alike  from  magnificent  theories, 
and  from  massacres  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Both  were  as 
familiar  in  France  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  as 
ever  they  were  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth.  The  demands  of 
the  States-General,  and  of  what  we  may  call  the  liberal  party  in 
France  generally,  throughout  those  two  centuries,  are  as  wide 
in  their  extent,  and  as  neatly  expressed,  as  any  modem 
constitution  from  1791  to  1848.  But  while  the  English  Par¬ 
liament,  meeting  year  after  year,  made  almost  every  year  some 
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small  addition  or  other  to  the  mass  of  our  liberties,  the  States- 
General,  meeting  only  now  and  then,  effected  nothing  perma¬ 
nent,  and  gradually  sank  into  as  complete  disuse  as  the  old 
Frankish  Assemblies.  By  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1789, 
their  constitution  and  mode  of  proceeding  had  become  matters 
of  antiquarian  curiosity.  Of  later  attempts.  National  Assemblies, 
National  Conventions,  Chambers  of  Deputies,  we  need  not  speak. 
They  have  risen,  and  they  have  fallen,  while  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  have  gone  on  undisturbed. 

And  as  with  the  parliamentary  constitution,  so  it  is  with  all 
our  lesser  institutions.  There  is  hardly  a  title  or  office,  from  a 
lord  chancellor  to  a  head-borough,  which  does  not  reach  back  at 
least  to  Edward  the  First,  while  not  a  few  reach  back  to  Alfred 
and  Hengest.  What  would  Philip  the  Fair  have  understood  by 
a  prefect  of  a  department  ?  what  by  a  minister  of  public  in¬ 
struction  ?  But  Edward  the  First  corresponded  with  the  sheriffs 
of  his  counties,  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  his  capital, 
exactly  like  our  present  sovereign.  Elsewhere,  the  advisers  of 
the  Crown  bear  some  title  which  at  once  bespeaks  their  modem 
origin.  Here  in  England  they  are  sometimes  the  shadows, 
sometimes  the  realities,  of  some  great  mediaeval  office.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  the  minister  bears  bis  portfolio,  here 
the  secretary  bears  his  seal.  Look  again  at  our  local  divisions. 
Save  for  the  addition  of  the  Welsh  counties,  the  map  of  England 
under  Victoria  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  map  of  England  under 
William  the  Conqueror,  we  might  almost  say,  as  the  map  of 
England  under  Alfred.  Of  the  old  English  kingdoms,  several 
still  survive  as  counties,  some  of  them  with  their  boundaries 
absolutely  unchanged.  And  all  the  other  shires  date  from  a 
period  so  remote,  that  no  man  can  point  to  the  time  or  author 
of  their  division.  But  a  map  of  France  or  Germany  sixty  or 
seventy  years  old,  is  already  well  nigh  useless;  one  showing 
those  countries  as  they  stood  under  Barbarossa  or  Louis  VII. 
looks  like  the  map  of  another  region.  Normandy,  Burgundy, 
Guienne,  are  gone, — cut  up  into  departments  which  we  suppose 
only  their  own  prefects  can  undertake  to  remember.  In  the  other 
of  the  old  Frankish  realms,  where  are  the  old  Five  Nations? 
where  are  the  comparatively  modern  Seven  Electors  ?  Franconia, 
Saxony,  Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia,  have  cither  vanished 
from  the  map,  or  have  so  changed  their  shapes  and  boundaries, 
that  no  man  would  recognise  them  for  the  same.  In  every¬ 
thing,  in  laws,  in  institutions,  in  local  divbions,  France  and 
Germany  have  been  alike  lands  of  change,  England  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  land  of  permanence. 

But  though  the  characteristics  of  English  history  are  thus 
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throughout  combined  permanence  and  progress,  yet  we  cannot 
deny  that  there  are  occasional  periods  of  at  least  apparent  re¬ 
trogression.  We  say  apparent,  because  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  has  been  any  period  which  has  proved  to  be  such 
in  the  long  run.  One  such  period  we  have  already  seen ;  the 
period  of  Norman  oppression  comes  between  the  days  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  earlier  and  later  freedom.  Yet,  even  during  that  gloomy 
twelfth  century,  the  silent  union  of  the  two  nations  must  have 
been  going  on,  without  which  England  could  never  have  beheld 
the  glorious  events  of  the  thirteenth.  So  at  a  later  period.  Dr. 
Vaughan  is  perfectly  correct  in  calling  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  ‘the  brightest  period  of  our  middle  age  life,’  and  in 
speaking  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  a  comparatively  degenerate 
time.  The  biographer  of  Wickliffe  is  indeed  chiefly  thinking  of 
the  persecutions  of  the  Lollards,  but  he  does  not  forget  to  bring 
out  the  political  aspect  of  the  case  also.  In  many  respects,  the 
fifteenth  century  was  a  degenerate  time.  Some  good  laws  were 
made,  some  good  precedents  were  established;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  parliaments  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  less  liberal 
and  independent  bodies  than  those  of  the  fourteenth,  One  of 
them  stands  alone  in  English  History  in  passing  a  counter-reform 
bill.  The  county  franchise  was  restricted  to  those  freeholders 
whose  ]K)ssessions  reached  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  yearly. 
Considering  the  then  value  of  money,  this  must  have  been  at  the 
time  a  measure  of  extraordinary  exclusiveness,  such  as  the  most 
conservative  of  statesmen  would  not  have  dreamed  of  for  some 
generations  past.  The  later  parliaments  of  this  century  exhibit  the 
most  utter  subserviency  to  the  powers  which  are  upi>ermost  for 
the  moment ;  we  feel  that  we  are  fast  drawing  near  to  the  Elysian 
epoch  of  Mr.  Froude.  Again,  the  war  with  France  has  sunk 
into  a  mere  struggle  for  an  unjust  dominion,  and  is  succeeded 
by  fierce  and  purposeless  civil  wars  at  home.  The  personal 
and  dynastic  struggles  of  the  fifteenth  century  excite  a  sort  of 
feeling  of  disgust  when  compared  with  the  great  struggles  of 
principle  either  of  the  thirteenth  century  or  of  the  seventeenth. 
Yet  there  is  a  bright  side  even  to  the  fifteenth  century.  That 
age,  looked  at  alone,  may  be  thought  to  have  gone  back,  but  in 
the  long  run,  it  has,  like  other  ages,  contributed  to  our  general 
progress.  The  development  of  the  popular  power  in  the 
seventeenth  century  required  the  previous  bredcing  down  of 
the  old  feudal  nobility.  The  general  harmony  between  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament,  from  their  very  beginning,  has  been 
something  wonderful ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  till  the  old  nobles 
were  got  out  of  the  way,  the  House  of  Commons  could  not  have 
become  the  real  ruling  body.  And  the  particular  way  in  which 
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it  was  done,  prevented  any  open  breach  between  the  mass  of 
the  people  and  a  peerage  which  was  really  the  first  rank  among 
themselves.  The  Norman  nobility  were  not  overthrown  by  any 
popular  movement ;  they  were  cut  down  by  each  others’  swords 
at  Towton  and  Barnet,  or  were  reserved  to  fall  beneath  the  axe  of 
Henry.  The  Tudor  despotism,  like  the  Norman  despotism,  may 
have  served  to  shelter  and  preserve  the  elements  of  liberty 
through  a  period  of  transition.  And  if  the  parliaments  of  the  later 
Plantagenet  era  were  less  independent  than  their  predecessors, 
we  see,  both  then  and  in  the  Tudor  age,  abundant  evidence  that 
the  importance  of  Parliament  was  becoming  more  and  more 
fully  recognised.  The  very  act  which  restricted  the  elective 
franchise,  shows  that  the  elective  franchise  was  a  thing  value<l 
and  sought  after,  and  no  longer  felt  as  a  burthen,  as  it  seems  often 
to  have  been  in  earlier  times.  Late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
the  Paston  Letters  show,  the  position  of  a  borough  member  had 
risen  sufficiently  to  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  men  of  birth  and 
landed  property.  In  the  Tudor  age,  we  come  to  direct  govern¬ 
ment  interference  at  elections,  and  to  the  creation  of  insignificant 
boroughs  on  purpose  to  secure  members  in  the  interest  of  the 
Crown.  Violent  and  corrupt  as  were  these  stretches  of  power, 
they  still  show  the  advancing  importance  of  the  body  about 
whose  composition  so  much  care  was  taken.  And  palpably 
unjust  as  were  the  wars  in  France  of  this  age,  they  were  more 
distinctly  national  wars,  waged  for  the  national  glory.  Edward 
the  Third,  as  a  French  prince,  claimed  the  crown  of  France ; 
his  son  reigned  at  Bordeaux  as  Prince  of  Aquitaine.  But 
Henry  the  Fifth,  as  a  King  of  England,  obtained  a  treaty,  which 
made  the  crown  of  France  an  appendage  to  the  crown  of 
England.  Doubtless  England,  by  grasping  at  that  French 
crown,  lost  her  own  Aquitanian  coronet,  but  that  very  loss 
rendered  her  still  more  insular  and  national,  and  it  is  clear  that 
all  traces  of  the  old  Norman  feeling  must  have  utterly  died  out 
in  the  breasts  of  the  men  who  strove  to  make  France  a  province 
of  England. 

In  that  particular  aspect  of  the  fifteenth  century  which  is 
most  interesting  to  Dr.  Vaughan,  we  see  the  same  mixture  of 
advance  and  retrogression.  The  Church  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  scandalously  corrupt ;  both  doctrinal  and  practical 
abuses  had  reached  their  highest  pitch.  The  prelates  of  that 
day  were,  at  all  events  in  their  professional  aspect,  men  ven,' 
inferior  to  their  predecessors.  They  had  sunk  into  mere  secular 
statesmen,  members  of  noble  families  who  preferred  the  crosier 
to  the  sword,  and  whose  ecclesiastical  advancement  was  owing 
to  their  birth  or  their  worldly  services.  The  fifteenth  century 
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supplies  us  with  none  of  the  shunts,  heroes,  and  patriots  of  the 
Church ;  the  Anselms  and  Beckets,  the  Langtons  and  Grosse¬ 
testes  of  former  times.  Chichele  was  one  of  the  best  prelates 
of  that  day,  and  certainly  owed  his  promotion  to  merit  in  his 
own  calling.  But  even  Chichele  was  not  ashamed  to  promote 
an  unjust  war,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  king 
and  the  nation  from  the  overgrown  wealth  of  the  Church. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  even  this  degradation  of  the  Church  is 
not  without  its  good  side  also.  The  Church  is  no  longer  anta¬ 
gonistic  to  the  State,  the  clergy  have  become  citizens  like  other 
men. 

When  we  began,  we  spoke  of  Dr.  Vaughan  as  one  who  mmed 
at  the  character  of  a  philosophical  historian.  By  this  we  mean 
that  he  professes  not  to  be  &  mere  narrator,  but  one  who  strives 
to  follow  out  causes  in  their  effects.  There  is,  however,  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  history  to  which  he  has  not  attained,  and  which  we 
certainly  do  not  blame  him  for  not  attaining.  We  have  traced 
out,  to  a  considerable  extent  under  his  guidance,  the  outward 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect  through  a  considerable  portion  of 
history.  This  outward  sequence  is  all  that  Dr.  Vaughan 
professes  to  trace  out,  and  it  is  all  that  we  can  profess  to  trace 
out  either.  We  cannot  submit  the  phenomena  of  English  his¬ 
tory,  its  course  at  home,  or  its  points  of  difference  from  that  of 
other  nations,  to  any  grand  scientific  law.  If  we  are  asked  for 
the  causes  of  the  contrast  between  the  steady  course  of  freedom 
in  England  and  its  fitful  rises  and  falls  in  France,  we  have  no 
universal  formula  of  explanation.  We  can  ouly  say  that  the 
causes  are  many  and  various;  and  some  of  those  which  we 
should  assign  are  perhaps  rather  of  an  old-fashioned  kind.  We 
confess  that  we  are  not  up  to  the  last  lights  of  the  age ;  we 
have  not  graduated  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Buckle.  We  still  re¬ 
tain  our  faith  in  the  existence  and  the  free-will  both  of  God  and 
of  man.  National  character,  geographical  position,  earlier  his¬ 
torical  events,  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  difference ;  but  we 
believe  that  the  personal  character  of  individual  men,  and  the 
happy  thought,  or  happy  accident,  of  some  particular  enactment 
has  often  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  any  of  them.  Our 
whole  political  development  has  surely  been  more  effectually 
and  more  beneficially  influenced  by  no  one  single  cause  than 
by  that  law  or  custom  which  gives  to  the  children  of  a  peer  no 
higher  legal  status  than  that  of  simple  commoners.  This 
alone  has  allowed  us  to  retain  the  institution  of  a  hereditary 
peerage,  while  it  has  delivered  us  from  the  curse  of  a  nobility  of 
the  continental  sort,  forming  a  distinct  caste  from  the  rest  of 
the  people.  Yet  no  one  can  tell  the  date,  the  author,  or  the 
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cause  of  this  all-important  rule.  Again,  we  do  not  believe  that 
men  like  William  the  Conqueror  and  Edward  the  First  were 
mere  walking  automata.  Their  personal  will,  their  personal 
genius,  did  influence  men  and  things,  let  philosophers  say  what 
they  please.  Of  these  several  classes  of  causes  we  have  only 
space  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  most  important.  None,  we 
think,  has  been  more  so  than  the  fact  that  we  Englishmen  live 
in  an  island,  and  have  always  moved  in  a  sort  of  world  of  our 
own.  This,  combined  with  the  exterminating  character  of  the 
first  Teutonic  settlements,  made  Anglo-Saxon  England  a  more 
purely  Teutonic  country  than  even  Germany  itself.  And  even 
the  Norman  Conquest,  which  seemed  to  destroy,  in  truth  only 
strengthened  the  old  Teutonic  life  of  the  nation.  To  that  event, 
more  than  to  any  other,  we  owe  the  new  birth  of  freedom  two 
centuries  later.  The  Norman  Conquest  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  that  process  of  union  which  h^  been  going  on  ever  since 
the  days  of  Egbert.  England  now  became  for  ever  one  king¬ 
dom.  For  a  moment  she  became  the  prey  of  strangers;  but  a 
variety  of  happy  circumstances  soon  tended  to  convert  her  con¬ 
querors  into  her  children.  The  gigantic  genius  and  iron  will 
of  the  Conqueror  himself  enabled  him  to  establish  a  power  in 
the  crown  which  had  no  parallel  in  Europe  save  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  at  Cordova.  Then  came  the  accession  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  which  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  second  Conquest. 
The  French  domains  of  Henry  the  Second  were  so  vast  that 
he  was  essentially  a  French  sovereign.  William  was  a  Norman 
reigning  in  England ;  Englishmen  were  slaves,  but  England 
was  great.  Henry  was  a  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine, 
a  would-be  King  of  France,  who  ruled  England  as  a  transmarine 
dependency.  .Mmost  every  station  of  dignity  was  given,  not 
only  not  to  men  of  old  English  blood,  but  not  even  to  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  first  Norman  settlers ;  men,  utter  strangers  to 
the  land,  held  sway  over  both.  In  the  reign  of  John  the 
strictly  French  provinces  were  lost;  Aquitmne  alone  was  re¬ 
tained,  a  country  as  foreign  to  France  as  to  England,  and  which 
found  her  account  in  loysdty  to  the  more  distant  master.  Then 
came  fresh  swarms  of  foreigners  under  Henry  the  Third,  when 
at  last  the  nation  was  ready  for  resistance.  All  these  causes 
had  combined  to  draw  all  the  natives  of  the  soil  together.  The 
heavy  hand  of  despotism  pressed  alike  upon  the  conqueror  and 
the  conquered.  Men  alien  to  the  realm  were  enriched  and  ex¬ 
alted  at  the  expense  of  both.  The  Norman,  meanwhile,  had 
drunk  in  the  air  of  the  free  island,  and  had  learned  that  the 
laws  of  good  King  Edward  were  as  g^d  for  him  as  for  his 
English  neighbour.  He  soon  found  that  his  true  place  was 
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beside  the  English  people,  not  beside  the  foreign  king.  Rapidly 
did  the  Norman  lords  and  gentlemen  adopt  the  name,  the  feel¬ 
ings,  and  at  last  the  tongue  of  Englishmen.  The  bloody 
baptism  of  Lewes  and  of  Evesham  made  the  two  races  brethren 
in  war  and  in  peace  for  ever.  In  short,  the  true  effect  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  was  not  to  crush  or  extinguish  the  old 
English  spirit,  but  to  call  it  out  in  a  more  definite  and  antago¬ 
nistic  form,  and  to  give  it  a  band  of  proselytes  in  the  conquering 
Normans  themselves. 

Thus  did  an  event  which  seemed  to  be  the  very  death  of 
English  freedom  prove  in  the  end  to  be  to  it,  above  all  others,  a 
savour  of  life  unto  life.  We  will  not  speculate  as  to  what 
might  have  been,  had  William,  instead  of  Harold,  fallen  upon 
the  hill  of  Senlac.  It  is  enough  to  see  what  has  l)een  ;  that  it 
is,  more  than  to  any  other  one  cause,  owing  to  the  very  event 
which  might  have  seemed  to  cut  off  England  for  ever  from  her 
ancient  being,  that  she  has  been  enabled  in  very  truth,  to 
preserve  an  uninterrupted  historical  continuity  with  her  earliest 
days  Avhich  has  been  denied  to  kindred  nations  which  never 
went  through  her  fiery  trial.* 

We  have  wandered  somewhat  far  from  Dr.  Vaughan.  But 
we  have  certainly  had  him  throughout  before  our  mind,  and 
the  train  of  thought  into  which  we  have  been  led  is  fairly 
and  naturally  suggested  by  the  better  portions  of  his  volume. 
For  such  suggestions  we  heartily  thank  him,  and  we  only 
regret  that  much  agreement  with  and  admiration  of  his  general 
views  has  been  somewhat  marred,  in  the  righteous  exercise  of 
the  critic’s  sterner  duties,  by  pointing  out  the  instances  of 
singular  carelessness  which  disfigure  his  book  in  matters  of 
detail.  Dr.  Vaughan  is  far  better  calculated  for  an  essayist  than 
for  a  narrator  ;  for  the  latter  office  he  has  neither  the  necessary 
vivacity  nor  the  necessary  habit  of  minute  accuracy,  while  the 
sound  and  practical  character  of  his  general  views  eminently 
qualify  him  for’ the  work  of  an  historical  commentator. 


*  On  the  general  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest  some  good  re¬ 
marks  will  be  found  in  M.  Emile  dc  Bonnechose’s  ‘  Quatre  Conquetes 
*  de  I’Angleterre.’  This  work  seems  written  to  a  great  extent  in 
answer  to  Thierry,  with  whom  the  author  often  grapples  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.  With  nothing  at  all  like  Thierry’s  graphic  power,  he 
brings  a  far  sounder  historical  judgment  to  his  task.  In  this,  as 
well  as  in  his  other  historical  publications,  M.  dc  Bonnechose  has 
rendered  a  service  both  to  this  country  and  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
by  placing  a  sensible  manual  of  English  history  within  the  reach  of 
French  readers.  • 
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Art.  VII. — Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Ary  Scheffei'.  By  Mrs.  Gbote.. 

London:  1860. 

^Phe  works  of  Ary  Sclicffer  do  not  owe  the  high  place  they 
justly  fill  in  the  modern  schools  of  painting,  either  to 
masterly  force  and  accuracy  of  design,  in  which  he  was  sur¬ 
passed  by  M.  Ingres,  or  to  richness  of  colour  and  brilliancy 
of  light  and  shade,  in  which  he  was  surpassed  by  Paul  de  la 
Roche.  They  have  not  the  exquisite  classical  feeling  of  the 
‘  Stratonice  ’ — a  work  of  !M.  Ingres  which  might  have  been 
detached  from  the  frescoes  of  the  Carracci  in  the  Farneso 
Palace,  —  they  have  not  the  varied  splendour  of  the  hemicycle 
in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris,  or  the  Shakspearian 
power  of  the  ‘  Assassination  of  the  Due  de  Guise.’  Yet 
Ary  Scheffer  takes  rank  without  dispute  in  the  triumvirate  of 
the  greatest  French  painters  of  our  age.  Inferior  to  his  most 
illustrious  rivals  in  technical  skill  and  in  vigour  of  execution, 
he  rises  above  them  by  the  loftiness  and  purity  of  his  concep¬ 
tions,  —  by  the  ideal  beauty  with  which  he  clothed  the  most 
touching  creations  of  Dante  and  Goethe, — and  by  the  con¬ 
templative  genius  which  imbued  his  later  works  with  the 
tenderness  and  sublimity  of  religion.  The  true  secret  of  this 
success  lay  in  his  marvellous  power  of  expression.  It  is  that 
which  makes  his  portraits  live  ;  which  surrounds  his  Gretchen, 
in  the  series  of  pictures  from  Faust,  with  inimitable  grace  and 
innocence ;  which  opens  Heaven  itself  to  the  entranced  eye  of 
the  young  Augustine ;  and  which  has  interpreted,  with  all  but 
complete  success,  some  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Christian  mysteries 
in  the  ‘  Christus  Consolator  ’  and  the  ‘  Temptation  of  our  Lord.* 
This  power  of  expression  was  closely  allied  to  the  qualities  of  his 
intellect  and  of  his  character.  The  conceptions  of  his  genius  were 
not  those  alone  which  he  embodied  upon  canvass ;  they  formed 
part  of  his  friendships,  of  his  actions,  of  his  daily  life ;  and  if  we 
were  asked  to  explain  the  charm  which  pervades  the  tribute  paid 
to  the  memory  of  this  great  artist  in  the  volume  now  before  us, 
we  should  reply  that  it  consists  in  the  skill  with  Avhich  Mrs.  Grote 
has  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  her  readers  in  favour  of  the 
man.  Perhaps  she  may  be  accused  of  an  amiable  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  some  flaws  and  frailties  in  a  character  which  she 
describes  as  that  of  ‘  Genius  allied  to  Virtue,’  but  we  shall  not 
assume  the  invidious  task  of  pointing  them  out.  For  no  one 
can  lay  down  this  volume  without  the  conviction  that  it  contains 
the  life  of  a  high-minded  and  generous  man,  a  thorough  artist, 
and  an  accomplished  gentleman,  described  by  a  pen  eminently 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  noble  graces  of  his  character. 
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The  contemplative  element  which  preilominated  in  the  tem¬ 
perament  and  in  the  paintings  of  Ary  Scheffer  may  in  some 
degree  be  referred  to  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  which  made 
him  by  name  and  accident  alone  a  Frenchman.  His  mother, 
who  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  his  whole  life,  was 
a  Dutch  lady  residing  at  Dort,  who  married  a  German  artist 
named  Scheffer.  The  events  of  the  French  revolutionary  wars 
converted  the  Dutch  provinces  into  French  departments,  and 
the  fortune  of  the  family  was  lost  in  these  convulsions.  Madame 
Scheffer  repaired  to  Paris  in  1811,  when  her  eldest  son  Ary 
was  alx)ut  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  had  already  embarked  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  profession  of  his  father.  He  continued  his 
studies  in  Guerin’s  studio ;  but  before  he  was  eighteen  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  his  mother’s  position  compelled  him  to  paint  for  profit. 
The  number  of  these  early  works  of  the  painter  was  prodigiously 
great,  and  some  of  his  tender  and  familiar  compositions  at  this 
|)eriod  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  popularity.  But  it  was 
long  before  ho  attained  to  that  grandeur  of  conception  and 
breadth  of  execution  which  stamped  him  a  great  painter.  He 
rose  to  the  highest  eminence,  but  he  rose  gradually,  and  his 
progress  corresponded  to  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
U|)on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  the  school  of  David  reigned  supreme. 
Pierre  Guerin,  who  was  Scheffer’s  master,  was  no  more  than  a 
slavish  disciple  of  it.  But  as  Scheffer  himself  remarks :  ‘  The 
‘  art  of  painting,  so  far  from  being  limited  to  a  formal  type  of 
‘  design,  is  not  confined  to  drawing ;  it  embraces  colour,  effect, 
‘  ])assiun,  place,  time,  for  the  whole  range  of  history,  and  not  a 
*  single  epoch,  is  its  domain.’ 

No  period  in  the  present  century — few  periods,  we  may  add, 
in  the  history  of  modern  Europe  —  have  witnessed  a  more  bril¬ 
liant  display  of  all  the  living  powers  and  generous  emotions 
of  the  human  mind,  than  that  which  followed  in  France  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  with  free  institutions  in  1815.  The 
icy  bonds  of  imperial  despotism,  the  storms  and  convulsions  of 
incessant  war,  had  just  passed  like  the  terrors  of  a  long  winter. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  great  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  French  nation  felt  itself  secure  at  home  and  at  peace 
with  the  world.  The  blossoms  of  liberty  broke  forth  with 
the  luxuriance  of  a  gonial  spring.  The  political  assemblies  of 
the  regenerated  monarchy  rang  with  eloquence ;  the  literature 
of  France  cast  off  the  stiff  and  monotonous  traditions  of  the 
school,  to  ally  itself  more  nearly  to  the  romantic  genius  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  and  Spain :  and  in  the  fine  arte,  a  mure  in¬ 
telligent  study  of  nature,  a  more  enlarged  acquaintance  with 
the  true  principles  of  taste,  laid  the  basis  of  that  great  modeyn 
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school  which,  in  painting,  music,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
has  filled  Europe  with  its  productions,  and  produced  the  most 
refined  works  of  our  age.  In  this  constellation  of  eminent  men 
— still  young  in  years  and  brilliant  with  all  the  hopes  of  life — 
Ary  Scheffer  soon  took  a  conspicuous  place.  His  manly  dis¬ 
position,  his  open  heart,  his  ready  hand,  allied  him  naturally,  not 
only  to  his  brother  artists,  but  to  all  who  were  contending  for 
freedom  of  thought,  for  political  independence,  and  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  truth  ;  and  in  the  society  which  assembled  round 
M.  de  Lafayette  in  the  hospitable  halls  of  La  Grange,  or 
which  attached  itself  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  Houses 
of  Orleans,  none  was  more  welcome  than  the  young  painter, 
whose  destiny  w’as  hereafter  to  be  so  singularly  mixed  up  with 
the  political  changes  of  his  times.* 

When  we  look  back  on  that  period  which  promised,  and 
might  have  bestow'cd,  so  much  of  freedom,  peace,  and  happiness 
to  France,  it  is  impossible  not  to  exclaim  — 

‘Ah  !  fortunati  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint.’ 

Contrasted  with  the  effects  of  the  revolutions  which  we  have 
since  witnessed,  the  worst  errors  of  the  governments  of  Louis 
the  Eighteenth,  Charles  the  Tenth,  and  Louis  Philippe  were 
eonsistent  with  law  and  liberty.!  But  the  destruction  of  the 

*  Lady  Morgan,  in  the  *  Passages  from  my  Autobiography,’  pub- 
lislicd  a  short  time  before  her  death,  has  left  us  a  lively  picture  of 
the  society  at  La  Grange,  where  she  paid  a  visit  to  Lafayette  in 
September,  1818.  Ary  Scheffer  was  of  the  party,  and  is  described 
as  ‘  a  young  but  already  celebrated  artist,  who  was  then  painting  the 
‘  general’s  picture.’  Lady  ^lorgan  herself  sat  to  him  on  the  following 
day.  Scheffer  was  then  only  three  and  twenty. 

!  The  French,  including  even  men  of  high  ability  and  eloquence, 
have  always  been  incapable  of  weighing,  with  fairness  and  candour, 
the  relative  merits  of  the  existing  government.  With  them,  what¬ 
ever  is,  is  worst.  Thus  in  April  1832,  very  soon  after  the  revolution 
of  July,  and  under  a  perfectly  constitutional  regime,  a  member  of  the 
French  Chamber,  ‘of  no  mean  personal  distinction,’  writes  to  Mrs. 
Grote  — 

‘  Que  dites  vous  de  la  marche  deplorable  que  suit  notre  gouverne- 
ment  depuis  qu’il  a  6tc  cree  et  mis  au  monde  ?  Je  m’imagine  que 
nous  vous  faisons  pitie,  si  meme  nous  ne  vous  inspirons  pas  un  sen¬ 
timent  encore  moins  flatteur.  Nous  avons  pris  un  peu  de  tons  les 
regimes  qui  nous  ont  precedes  ;  la  corruption  du  Directoire,  les  fan¬ 
faronades  et  les  brutalites  de  I’Empire,  I’hypocrisie  et  la  lachete  de 
la  Restoration.  -Tout  cela,  mis  ensemble,  et  bien  melange,  forme  un 
compose  qui  s’est  appele  “  le  Juste-milieu.”  Je  me  hate  de  dire, 
pour  I’honneur  de  la  France,  que  e’est  le  gouvernement  le  plus  impo- 
pulairc  que  nous  ayons  vu  depuis  un  demi  siecle.’  (P.  53. ) 
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Constitution  was  to  be  brought  about  by  the  violence  anti  dis¬ 
content  of  its  champions  as  much  as  by  the  attacks  of  its 
enemies;  and  the  society  to  which  Scheffer  and  his  bretliren 
belonged  was  already,  in  its  blind  ardour  for  extreme  principles, 
])reparing  the  catastrophe  which  cast  so  terrible  a  gloom  over  the 
later  years  of  their  existence.  Speaking  of  himself  about  the 
year  1820,  he  says : — 

‘  We  were  all  young  men,  and  were  become  Frenchmen  with  our 
whole  heart  and  soul :  as  such,  we  entered  into  the  political  agitation 
of  our  times.  The  youth  of  France  entertained  towards  the  Bourben 
dynasty  that  general  mistrust  and  dislike  which  came  to  a  regular 
outburst  in  the  year  1830.  With  the  impatient  ardour  of  early  man¬ 
hood,  they  would  have  brought  about  a  much  earlier  “  cataclysme,” 
had  they  found  means  to  inflame  the  public  feeling  sufficiently.  With 
this  view,  conspiracies,  secret  societies  and  schemes,  were  set  agoing, 
in  which  we  all  bore  our  share ;  I  may  even  say  that  we  played  a 
leading  part  in  them.  Our  personal  liberty,  our  life  indeed,  was^ 
imperilled  by  these  proceedings.  Our  mother  was  not  uninformed 
of  them,  but  she  respected  our  convictions,  and  what  we  looked 
upon  as  our  duty.  She  would  hardly  have  survived  the  loss  of  any 
one  of  her  three  sons ;  notwithstanding  this,  she  never  forbade  us 
to  risk  our  heads :  in  fact,  there  was  a  moment  when  she  permitted 
us,  all,  to  plunge  into  dangers,  out  of  which  we  escaped,  as  it  were, 
through  a  miracle  of  good  fortune.  This  was  pushing  nmternal  ten¬ 
derness  to  its  extremest  verge,  for,  I  repeat  it  again,  the  death  of  any 
one  of  us  would  have  brought  her  to  her  end.’  (P.  18.) 

In  1822  they  were  even  engaged  in  the  disastrous  consjiiracy 
of  Befort,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  serious  consequences  of  that 
imprudent  affair.  Hence  when  the  Revolution  of  1830  oc¬ 
curred,  he  was  in  a  position  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  events 
of  the  time,  more  especially  from  his  intimacy  with  the  La- 
fayettes  and  with  the  Orleans  family.  The  details  given  by 
Mrs.  Grote  of  this  passage  in  his  history  are  extremely 
curious ; — 

‘  The  ferment  into  which  Paris  was  thrown  by  the  news  of  the 
famous  “  Ordonnances,”  gave  occasion  to  the  surmise  that  matters 
were  likely  to  come  to  some  forcible  collision.  On  the  morning  of 
the  28th  July,  Scheffer,  being  abroad  early  in  the  streets,  met  a 
political  friend  going  towards  the  “  barriere.”  “  Ho !  ”  quoth  Schef¬ 
fer,  “  why,  your  steps  are  turned  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  you  ought 
to  stay  in  Paris,  and  stand  by  your  friends  at  this  critical  juncture.” 
“  Ah !  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  know  that  /  am  not  a  fighting  man, 
and  I  foresee  that  there  will  be  a  hard  struggle  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  people.”  “  I  expect  no  less,”  rejoined  Ary ;  “  mais  la  panic 
est  engagee,  et  il  faut  la  jouer.”  The  friend,  nevertheless,  went  his 
way,  and,  sure  enough,  the  conflict  quickly  commenced  —  with  what 
ardour  and  what  unflinching  bravery  we  all  of  us  well  recollect. 
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tJclieffer  was  among  those  who  fought  unceasingly  through  two  of 
the  “  glorious  days  ”  which  crowned  the  resistance  with  victory.  • 

‘  On  the  morrow  of  the  third  and  decisive  day  of  July,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  30th,  Schetfer,  fairly  tired  out  with  the  efforts  of  the 
three  previous  days,  was  in  his  own  house  in  the  Rue  Chaptal  (the 
same  in  which  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death),  when  he  was 
surprised  by  the  entrance  of  Monsieur  Thiers.  “  Eh  bien!  Scheffer, 
me  voici!  j’ai  besoin  de  vous:  j’ai  tout  fiiit.”  “Comment,  *  tout 
fait?'”  calmly  inquired  Scheffer.  “Well,  I  mean  that  I  have  been 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  seen  the  members  of  the  Municipal  Committee, 
seen  the  *  Chefs  de  partis  ’  at  Laiitte’s,  and,  in  short,  I  am  the  bearer 
of  a  communication  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  you  must  assist 
me  in  conveying  to  Neuilly.”  “Tiens!”  replied  Scheffer  ;  “so,  you 
mean  that  1  am  to  go  with  you  as  a  kind  of  commissioner  from  the 
leaders  of  the  party  ? ”  “I  do,”  rejoined  M.  Thiers,  “ and  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  that  you  are  known  to  keep  good  horses  in 
your  stable;  for,  look  you,  tve  can  go  in  no  other  way  than  by  riding 
on  horseback.”  “  That  is  certain,”  quoth  Scheffer  ;  “  the  barricades 
would  render  the  passage  of  a  carriage  impossible.”  “  But  stay,” 
said  Thiers ;  “  how  shall  I  manage  about  my  montiire  ?  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  sit  one  of  your  great  beasts.”  Thereupon  Scheffer 
liastened  to  the  stables  of  young  Key  (son  of  the  Marshal),  with 
whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms,  and,  borrowing  a  small,  nimble  nag 
for  his  friend,  they  started  on  their  important  errand. 

‘  Tlie  barricades  presented,  in  truth,  some  obstacles  to  their  pro¬ 
gress,  but  Scheffer,  being  a  practised  horseman,  leaped  his  horse  over 
them.  M.  Thiers  could  not  manage  matters  quite  so  actively.  The 
mob,  however,  good>naturedly  aided  him  to  scramble  through,  lifting 
him,  almost  bodily,  over  the  piles  of  stones,  &c.,  horse  and  all,  laugh¬ 
ing  heartily  at  “  le  petit  commis  ”  for  his  bad  horsemanship.  As  M. 
Thiers  rode  in  white  stockings  and  shoes,  and  wore  spectacles,  I 
suspect  that  his  personal  appearance  did  afford  some  scope  for  the 
light-hearted  jokes  of  “  le  people  ”  on  that  morning. 

‘  When,  at  length,  the  two  gentlemen  found  themselves  fairly  out¬ 
side  of  the  walls  of  Paris,  a  number  of  men  of  the  lower  class  crowded 
about  them  —  “  Ou  allez-vous  done,  Messieurs  ?  ”  “  Cela  ne  vous 
regarde  pas.”  “  Eh  bien !  then  we  shall  send  some  of  our  fellows 
with  you,  to  see  where  you  go  to.”  A  couple  of  “blouses”  accord¬ 
ingly  accompanied  them,  each  mounted  on  horseback,  and  armed. 
The  party  had  not  trotted  far  on  their  road  before  Thiers  said,  in  a 
quiet  tone  of  voice,  to  his  companion,  “  Ecoutez,  mon  cher  !  you  are 
a  good  rider,  whilst  /  may  very  easily  get  a  tumble  before  I  reach 
Neuilly ;  and  if  this  should  happen,  my  hat  will  inevitably  roll  off, 
and  the  mandat  which,  before  we  set  off,  I  put  therein  for  safety, 
may  be.  discovered,  and  then  I  shall  get  into  trouble  :  I  beg  you  will 
take  charge  of  it.”  Scheffer  took  the  paper,  and  placed  it  in  his 
breast  pocket.  It  was  a  sort  of  blanc  seing,  to  which  the  names  of 
Lafayette,  Lafitte,  Marshals  Lobau  and  Gerard,  and  one  or  two  other 
leading  men,  were  appended.  The  Duke,  it  was  expected,  would,  on 
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looking  at  the  paper,  frame  some  sort  of  “  declaration  ”  in  reply  to 
the  missive. 

‘  At  the  Bridge  of  Neuilly,  Scheffer  wanted  sadly  to  get  rid  of  his 
neighbours  in  the  “  blouses.”  Pretending  to  descry  some  of  the 
King’s  troops  at  a  distance,  he  cried  out,  “  Ah  !  here  come  our 
friends,  I  see ;  it  is  the  royal  guard!”  Whereupon  the  two  attendants 
judged  it  prudent  to  wish  them  “  good  morning,”  and  to  turn  their 
horses’  heads  the  other  way.  The  two  envoys  quickly  arrived  at  the 
Chateau  de  Neuilly.  M.  Scheffer  (from  whose  lips  I  learned  what 
has  been  related  above)  gave  me  no  details  of  what  passed  within  its 
walls,  except  to  mention  one  circumstance,  viz.,  that  Madame  Ade¬ 
laide,  addressing  her  brother,  had  said,  “  Sire !  conduisez-vous  en 
Roi."  [An  odd  expression,  as  he  was  not  yet  King.] 

‘  Let  me  halt  a  space  here  to  invite  attention  to  tlie  singular  fate  of 
Scheffer,  in  reference  to  his  connexion  with  the  family  of  Orleans. 
We  have  seen  that  he  was  the  first  to  open  up  a  prospect  of  the 
crown  of  France  to  his  royal  patron,  in  1830  —  eighteen  years  Inter, 
it  is  again  Scheffer,  as  we  shall  find,  who,  by  pure  accident,  hands 
the  King  into  the  “remise”  which  bears  him  away  from  his  capital 
—  never  more  to  return  —  a  dethroned  monarch  and  a  fugitive  1’ 
(Pp.  30-4.)  * 


Mrs.  Grote’s  narrative  of  the  part  taken  by  Scheffer  in  the 
flight  of  the  royal  family  is  even  more  curious  and  graphic  than 
the  passage  we  have  just  quoted;  but  we  prefer  to  turn  to  tlie 
more  pleasing  subject  of  Scheffer’s  private  intercourse  with  his 
illustrious  friends,  and  to  his  qualities  as  a  painter. 

It  was  by  Baron  Gerard  that  Ary  Scheffer  was  introduced, 
in  1826,  to  the  family  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans ; 
and  as  Mrs.  Grote  observes,  this  event  was  destined  to  exercise 
a  sensible  influence  over  his  whole  life.  Within  this  circle  he 
contracted  relations  of  the  purest  and  most  delightful  character, 
devoid  alike  of  subserviency  on  the  one  side  and  of  patronage 
on  the  other.  The  poetic  and  sentimental  side  of  Scheffer’s 
mind  found  nurture  and  encouragement  there,  whilst  his  love 
of  political  progress  derived  support  from  the  sympathy  of  the 
head  of  the  house  for  the  Liberal  cause.  Thus,  although  he 
had  entered  Neuilly  chiefly  as  the  instructor  of  the  royal 
children  in  drawing,  he  soon  became  the  friend  of  their  parents 
and  of  his  former  pupils  in  after  life.  In  good  and  in  evil 
fortune  he  remained  unaltcnibly  attiiched  to  the  members  of 
that  illustrious  family,  which  has  shone,  and  still  shines,  not 
less  by  its  serene  dignity  in  exile,  than  by  the  genius,  the 
heroism,  the  varied  accomplishments,  and  the  private  virtues  of 
its  members.  The  last  work  of  Scheffer’s  hand  was  the  portrait 
of  Queen  Amelie,  {tainted  at  Claremont  in  1857,  which  is  now 
in  the  gallery  of  Orleans  House  at  Twickenham ;  and  the  last 
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effort  of  his  life  was  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  at  Wey bridge. 

When  we  apply  the  word  ‘  genius  ’  to  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  France,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  we  allude 
pirticularly  to  the  late  Princess  Marie  of  Wirtemberg,  whose 
works  in  sculpture  entitle  her  to  that  designation.  Tlie  noble 
and  pathetic  figure  of  Joan  of  Arc,  executed  by  the  Princess 
for  the  Versailles  Museum,  ranks,  without  doubt,  among  the 
finest  productions  of  modern  art ;  and  if  we  recall  to  mind 
the  associations  connected  with  it,  no  marble  in  existence  can 
inspire  a  purer  or  more  touching  emotion.  Between  the  Princess 
Marie  and  Scheffer  a  high  degree  of  intimacy  arose  from  their 
congenial  tastes,  from  their  profound  sympathy  in  art,  and 
perhaps  also  from  a  common  tinge  of’ adventure  and  indepen¬ 
dence  in  their  characters.  Mrs.  Grote  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  from  the  family  of  M.  Scheffer  some  notes 
written  by  himself  for  his  brother  Arnold  in  1839,  shortly  after 
the  death  of  his  charming  and  lamented  friend  and  pupil.  They 
are  alike  honourable  to  both  of  them : — 

‘  To  furnish  you,  my  dear  Arnold,  with  what  you  require  of  me, 
viz.,  some  particulars  respecting  the  Princess  Marie  of  Orleans,  is  no 
easy  task  for  me  to  attempt. 

‘  She  was  brought  up  after  the  manner  of  all  princesses,  by 
Madame  de  Malet,  a  person  of  education,  and  religiously  disposed, 
but  having  exceedingly  narrow  and  restricted  ideas  of  things.  The 
Princess  was,  as  a  child,  impertinent,  heedless,  and  wild  to  a  degree ; 
yet  she  learned  what  she  was  taught  —  languages,  history,  and  so 
forth  —  though  habitually  indulging  in  saucy  sallies  at  the  expense 
of  her  instructors.  One  of  these  alone  (M.  Pradher)  managed  to 
control  the  Princess,  and,  by  an  indexible  sternness,  untinged  with 
angry  temper,  to  inspire  his  pupil  with  respect.  He  also  directed 
(and  with  ability)  her  musical  talent,  which,  in  itself,  was  above  the 
ordinary  level. 

‘  Such  lessons  as,  from  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  onwards,  I 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  her,  were  never  much  else  than  an 
amusing  pastime,  either  for  master  or  pupil.  The  Princess  made 
but  slight  progress,  and  could  at  no  time  draw  a  head  correctly 
from  the  plaster  model.  Upon  the  marrif^e  of  her  elder  sister,  this 
young  girl,  till  now  careless  and  unreflecting,  became  all  at  once 
serious  and  pensive.  She  entreated  me  earnestly  to  nflbrd  her  in¬ 
struction  of  a  nature  to  occupy  and  interest  her  mind,  and  to  distract 
her  attention  from  the  loss  she  had  sustained ;  but  she  added  that, 
“  as  to  setting  about  to  copy,  it  was  too  tiresome  an  aflair  by  half  for 
“  her  to  attempt  it.” 

‘  So  she  took  to  composing  historical  subjects,  washing  them  in 
with  water  colour.  The  very  first  trials  which  she  made,  revealed 
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to  me  the  existence  of  undoubted  talent,  and  of  her  imaginative 
faculty.  Within  the  space  of  two  years,  she  executed  more  than 
fifty  drawings;  allot  them  showing  a  certain  power  of  design,  carried 
out  with  originality  and  good  general  effect,  though  faulty  in  drawing, 
and  but  indifferently  coloured.  The  contracted  notions  of  Madame 
dc  Malct,  the  scruples  of  tlie  Queen,  and  the  reverential  feeling  in 
my  ow'n  breast,  as  towards  maidenly  purity  and  reserve  —  all  these 
offered  serious  impediments  to  regular  artistic  instruction  ;  so  that, 
being  restricted  to  the  copying  of  draped  figures,  (and  those  ahtin- 
iiantly  draped,)  the  Princess  remained,  of  necessity,  wholly  unac- 
<]uainted  with  the  structure  of  the  human  body. 

‘  At  length,  weary  of  composing  cleverly,  and  executing  unskil* 
fully,  she  became  out  of  humour  with  her  drawing ;  and  one  day  she 
inquired  of  me,  “  whether  I  could  not  find  something  for  her  to  do, 
“  less  dull  and  monotonous,  and  less  like  what  other  {>eople  did  ?  ” 
To  say  the  truth,  I  was  myself  somewhat  tired  of  having  continually 
to  correct  her  bad  drawing  of  legs  and  arms,  often  distorted  and  out 
of  all  shape.  I  suggested,  then,  to  the  Princess  the  idea  of  trying 
her  hand  at  modelling  and  sculpture  :  a  walk  of  art  wherein  I  was 
equally  unpractised  with  herself,  and  which  therefore  offered  to  both 
of  us  the  attraction  of  novelty. 

‘Our  first  essay  was  the  small  bas-relief  of  “Goetz  and  Martin 
very  simply  designed,  and  executed  with  the  imperfect  skill  of  mere 
novices.  This  was  not  a  very  encouraging  beginning,  certainly;  but 
it  happened  that  on  the  day  when  the  plaster  cast  of  the  clay  model 
was  sent  home,  M.  Quinet’s  book,  “  Ahasuerus,”  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Princess.  She  began  a  group  forthwith,  of  “  Ahasuerus  re- 
“  fused  admittance  within  the  abode  of  the  Angel  Gabriel.”  In  this 
^‘bas-relief”  was  now’  disclosed  the  indubitable  instinct  of  a  sculptor. 
Along  with  a  perception  of  distances  (by  diversity  of  surface),  and 
<iuite  an  original  style  of  arranging  the  figures,  there  \tas  joined  so 
much  of  expression,  that  the  whole  thing  bore  evidence  of  a  true 
vocation  for  the  art 

‘  From  this  moment,  a  passion  for  sculpture  took  deep  hold  of  the 
Princess,  and  I  must  own  that  I  felt  scarcely  less  pleasure  in  giving 
her  lessons  in  it.  Whilst  she  was  at  work,  /  sought  out  suitable 
subjects  for  her  to  execute ;  in  the  works  of  Quinet,  then  in  those 
of  Schiller  (which  were  new  to  her) :  and  later,  from  those  of  Goethe. 
Her  first  choice  fell  upon  “  le  lleveil  du  Pbete,”  from  which  she 
“  com|H)3ed  ”  the  whole  of  a  bas-relief :  my  aid  being  rendered  by 
drawing  heads  for  her  on  paper.  Viewed  as  an  ideal  piece  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  furthermore,  as  a  triumph  over  recognised  difficulties,  this 
performance  must  be  regarded  as  something  extraordinary  in  itself ; 
but,  as  the  production  of  a  young  girl,  who  was  actually  only  at  her 
third  attempt  in  modelling,  and  who  had  read  works  of  poetry  and 
fiction  under  the  sober  influence  of  a  gouvernante  of  strict  piety,  this 
work  is  truly  surprising  ;  the  gradations  of  the  ground  plan,  and  the 
characteristic  indications  of  the  various  personages  introduced,  being 
managed  with  singular  and  happy  ingenuity. 

‘  After  completing  this  “  bas-relief,"  she  modelled  the  “  Joan  of 
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“  Arc  on  horseback,”  of  which  the  conception  is  entirely  due  to  her¬ 
self.  The  figure  of  ‘'Joan  ”  has  much  merit,  but  in  the  manipulation 
of  this  model  I  gave  the  Princess  a  good  deal  of  help.’ 

We  believe  this  group,  together  with  some  other  studies  by 
the  Princess,  is  now  in  the  Due  d’Auinale’s  collection  at 
Twickenham.  The  group  here  described  represents  Joan  of 
Arc  on  horseback,  at  the  instant  she  has,  for  the  first  time, 
dealt  a  blow  which  prostrates  a  man-at-arms  lifeless  at  the  feet 
of  her  charger.  The  mixed  expression  of  enthusiasm,  terror, 
and  pity  is  very  finely  rendered. 

‘  About  this  period,  the  King  had  bespoken  of  Pradier  —  our  most 
approved  artist  in  statuary  —  a  monumental  figure  of  .loan  of  Arc, 
for  the  museum  of  Versailles.  Pradier  chanced  to  be  in  no  happy 
vein  at  the  moment,  and  so  produced  a  design,  which  fell  far  short  of 
the  mark.  The  King,  not  feeling  satisfied  with  it,  asked  his  daughter 
to  try  and  invent  another ;  she  accepted  the  commission,  after  con¬ 
sulting  with  myself,  but  coupled  her  acceptance  with  this  stipulation 
— that  should  her  design  be  successful,  she  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  it  in  the  marble.  .... 

‘  She  tlien  set  to  work  upon  the  modelling  of  her  celebrated  figure, 
“  Joan  of  Arc  watching  by  her  Armour,”  in  attempting  which,  both 
the  fair  sculptor  and  myself  found  ourselves  very  deficient  in  the 
mechanical  experience  required.  Instead  of  moulding  the  form  in 
clay,  we  took  it  into  our  heads  to  model  it  in  wax.  It  fell  to  pieces 
more  tlian  once,  then  it  bent  down  at  a  third  attempt ;  furthermore, 
living  models  were  unattainable.  For  all  this,  the  statue  finally 
came  out  the  finest  modern  figure  to  be  found  at  Versailles !  Not 
alone  does  its  impressive  attitude,  its  simplicity,  and  its  distinctive 
feminine  character  contrast  favourably  with  certain  vulgar  produc¬ 
tions  among  which  it  stands,  but  it  carries  upon  itself  the  stamp  both 
of  tlic  genius  and  the  elevation  of  soul  possessed  by  its  author. 

‘  Tile  success  wliich  attended  the  appearance  of  this  statue  was 
prodigious.  Tlie  most  flattering  applause  was  lavished  upon  it,  yet 
I  never  saw  flattery  received  with  greater  indiflerence  than  by  this 
Princess.  Though  always  manifesting,  more  or  less  plainly,  her 
contempt  for  tl»e  “  official  tribe  ”  around  her,  she  was  as  delighted 
as  would  have  been  any  child,  at  the  success  of  her  work  among  the 
people;  and,  more  than  all,  with  the  admiration  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
soldiers. 

‘  Succeeding  to  the  above  came  —  I.  “The  Peri”  bearing  the  tears 
of  the  repentant  sinner  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  grace.  II.  Angel 
at  the  gates  of  Heaven.  III.  Ahasuerus  and  Rachel.  IV.  Bust  of 
her  sister,  with  her  son.  V.  Two  small  equestrian  groups  ;  and  VI. 
the  “Pilgrim,”  from  Schiller.  In  each  of  these  performances,  and 
in  some  which  followed,  decided  and  progressive  improvement  was 
discernible.  The  occupation  had,  indeed,  taken  such  hold  upon  her 
that,  unknown  to  her  parents,  she  would  actually  sit  up  at  night  to 
pursue  it.  Her  settled  dream  was,  to  lead  the  life  of  an  elevated. 
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conscientious  artist,  and  thus  to  exi.-rcise  a  beneficial  influence  over 
high  art  in  Fiance.  She  chose  fur  her  studies  books  calculated  to 
ripen  and  develope  her  intellectual  faculties.  Scientific  treatises, 
imaginative  works.  Everything  was  read,  and  read  with  profit,  by 
her.  All  that  seemed  great  and  worthy  of  admiration  she  prized  at 
its  full  value.  Thus,  on  learning  the  sad  end  of  Armand  Carrel,  the 
tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  notwithstanding  that  he  was,  and  that  she 
knew  him  to  be,  perhaps  the  most  formidable  among  the  enemies  of 
her  house. 

‘  In  the  heart  of  this  Princess  dwelt  a  religious  faith,  such  as  be¬ 
came  a  noble,  w'omanly  heart.  .  .  Her  pulmonary  disease,  w'hich  lasted 
several  months — months  of  physical  suffering  —  was  borne  witli  a 
resignation  and  courageous  self-command  worthy  of  herself.  She 
was  aware,  indeed,  of  the  inevitable  fate  which  hung  over  her,  even 
before  she  took  leave  of  her  family  to  go  to  her  new  home  in  Wir- 
temberg. 

‘  A.  S.,  1839.’ 

(Pp.  38-48.) 

Connected  as  he  tvas  with  the  Royal  Family  by  so  many 
ties,  thougii  strongly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  and 
the  personal  influence  of  the  King,  it  may  readily  be  imagined 
with  what  feelings  of  regret  Scheffer  viewed  the  fall  of  the 
Constitutional  ^lonarchy  in  1848,  although  that  catastrophe 
had  not  been  unforeseen  by  him.  But  those  feelings  of  regret 
were  still  more  deeply  excited  by  the  coup  d'etat  the  2nd 
Deeember,  1851 :  the  effect  of  that  event  on  him  was  over¬ 
powering,  and  Mrs.  Grote  has  described  it  with  the  utmost 
sympathy  and  force  : — 

1  called  at  his  residence  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  Parisians  in  their  houses  and  in  their  streets —  tliat 
is  to  say,  as  soon  as  it  was  prudent  to  venture  forth.  I  found  Scheffer 
at  home,  and  alone  with  his  wife.  The  interview  was,  in  a  mca>ure, 
at  once  solemn  and  sad.  The  collective  ruins  of  thirty  years’  illusory 
hopes  and  struggles  stood  before  me,  as  it  w'cre ;  whilst  in  the  few 
broken  phrases  which  Sclieffer’s  emotion  permitted  of  his  uttering,' 
was  revealed  the  anguish  of  final  despair. 

‘  It  would  have  argued  a  want  of  reverence  and  sympathy  towards 
this  noble  but  aching  heart,  to  seek  to  maintain  the  conversation 
beyond  a  few  minutes,  and  I  accordingly’  withdrew.  Madame  Sophie 
Scheffer  followed  me  into  the  court  —  “You  see  how  he  suffers!” 
whispered  she:  —  I  pressed  her  hand,  but  said  nothing — what  was 
there  to  be  said?'  (Pp.  94,  95.) 

A  friend  present  drew  from  his  pocket  a  list  of  the  persona 
just  arrested  by  Louis  Napoleon.  It  contained  all  the  most 
eminent  and  illustrious  names  in  France,  of  whose  destination 
nothing  could  then  be  learned: — 

*  The  reading  of  this  document  aroused  Scheffer’s  ire  beyond  con- 
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trol :  his  eyes  seemed  to  flash  Arc ;  he  paced  the  atelier  with  wavering 
steps,  giving  vent  at  intervals  to  his  feelings  by  emphatic  exclama¬ 
tions  inspired  by  his  honest,  just  wrath.  The  scene  was  one  not  to 
be  forgotten. 

‘  If  there  be  a  spectacle  touching  on  the  morally  sublime,  it  is  that 
of  a  high-souled  man,  conscious  of  having  strenuously  laboured  for 
his  country’s  weal,  in  every  way  open  to  him,  during  his  whole  life, 
who  beholds  that  country’s  laws  and  liberties  abrogated  by  the  auda¬ 
cious  employment  of  military  force.  This  was  not,  however,  the 
only  occasion  on  which  I  had  the  pain  of  beholding  such  a  sight. 
Among  the  noble,  patriotic,  and  pure-minded  Frenchmen,  with  whom 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted,  three  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  maybe  said  —  figuratively  speaking  —  to  have  “died  of 
“  their  wounds namely,  Leon  Faucher,  Ary  Scheffer,  and  lastly, 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  of  whose  mental  anguish  I  have  been,  in  each 
case,  a  sympathising  witness. 

‘  The  memorable  event,  which  is  commonly  knotvn  as  “  the  coup- 
“  d'etat,”  has  been  the  theme  of  such  endless  volumes  of  controversy, 
and  is  even  now  viewed  in  such  difl'erent  lights,  according  to  the  cast 
of  sentiment  of  the  individual  who  judges  of  its  complexion,  that  it 
would  be  quite  out  of  place  were  I  here  to  expatiate  anew'  upon  its 
character.  I  conceive  that  it  w'ill  continue,  as  hitherto,  to  divide  the 
opinions  of  those  two  great  sections  of  society  —  the  upholders  of 
mural  obligation  on  the  one  side,  the  partisans  of  triumphant  violence 
on  the  other  —  which  are  likely  to  compose  the  human  family 
throughout  all  time.  I  only  wish  that  it  were  permitted  to  me  to 
hop<>  that  the  former  section  would,  one  day,  outnumber  the  latter !  ’ 
(P.  96.) 

These  events  —  the  loss  of  his  noblest  friendships  and  of  his 
noblest  hopes  for  his  country  —  threw  a  gloom  over  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  which  neither  his  great  fame,  nor  constant 
devotion  to  his  works,  could  dispel ;  and  before  the  closing  hour 
arrived,  on  his  return  from  the  funeral  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
in  1858,  those  around  him  felt  that  he  was  thoroughly  weary  of 
life.  He  had  barely  completed  his  sixty-third  year  when  he 
expired,  retaining  to  the  last,  and  in  the  highest  perfection,  the 
mastery  of  the  art  which  will  hand  down  his  name  to  the  future. 
It  was  on  the  loth  June,  1858  (we  borrow  tbe  touching  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  biographer),  ‘that  this  great  and  virtuous  man 
‘  yielded  up  his  last  breath.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer’s  even- 
‘  ing,  the  calm  splendour  of  which  irradiated  the  scene  of  his 
‘  departure  from  earth.  Not  more  calm,  how’ever  —  not  more 
‘  serene,  was  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  than  were  the  conscience 
‘  and  pure  spirit  of  him  who  thus  passed  to  his  eternal  rest,  to 
‘  suffer,  to  strive  no  more.’ 

The  warm  interest  felt  by  Mrs.  Grote  in  the  life  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  Ary  Scheffer,  she  has  successfully  imparted  to  this 
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record  of  him ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  he  was  not 
exempt  from  the  national  prejudices  of  the  French  democracy 
against  the  English,  the  friendship  of  an  Englishwoman  should 
have  paid  the  best  tribute  to  his  fame.  But  we  regret  that 
Mrs.  Grote  should  have  treated  the  jiainter  far  more  sum¬ 
marily  than  she  has  treated  the  man.  Ary  Scheffer’s  real  life, 
in  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  public,  is  to  be  found  in  his  works ; 
and  from  the  succinct  remarks  Mrs.  Grote  has  here  and  there 
thrown  out  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  are  satisfied  that  she 
would  have  dealt  more  successfully  with  it,  if  she  had  dwelt 
upon  it  at  greater  length. 

We  have  already  indicated  our  own  opinion  of  Scheffer’s 
predominant  excellence.  It  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  a 
friendly  critic  quoted  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  ‘  Memoir,’ 
who  says ; — 

‘  To  my  thinking,  Sclieffcr  is  never  so  great,  at  least  in  creative 
art,  as  where  he  employs  scarcely  any  colour,  properly  speaking.  As 
a  painter  of  heads  I  doubt  whether  there  be  any  living  painter  wlio 
has  so  successfully  cultivated  the  faculty  of  expressing  profound 
emotion ;  and  this,  too,  coupled  wdth  a  motionless  position  of  the 
body.  Here  is  the  re.al  triumph  of  Scheffer’s  genius  —  the  ability  to 
inspire  strong  sympathy  in  the  spectator  by  the  power  of  delineating 
the  emotions  of  the  soul.  A  gift  which  he  shared  with  Murillo,  and 
which  commands  admiration,  not  only  for  its  ow’n  sake,  but  also  on 
account  of  its  extreme  rarit}'.’  (P.  148.) 

An  accurate  survey  of  the  tvorks  of  Scheffer  from  his  first 
entrance  into  life  to  his  death,  indicates  the  steady  and  constant 
growth  of  his  talent,  and  especially  of  that  ideal  power  which 
was  his  noblest  gift.  Ills  estrly  works  belonged  to  that  class  of 
painting  which  may  be  termed  ‘  anec<lotical.’  The  very  names  of 
them  remind  us  of  that  period,  already  so  remote  from  the  present 
time,  when  Walter  Scott’s  novels  and  Lord  Byron’s  poems 
inflamed  the  imagination  of  all  Europe.  It  was  not,  \vc  think, 
till  after  1830  that  he  rose  to  loftier  conceptions,  and  executed 
them  with  unbounded  iwwer.  The  inspiration  of  these  great 
works  was  first  drawn  from  the  poems  of  Goethe.  The  ‘  Faust 
‘  in  his  Study,’  now  at  Claremont,  and  the  ‘  King  of  Thule,’ 
painted  in  1836,  are  two  of  tliQ  finest  examples  extant  of  the 
force  he  sometimes  attained  in  colour;  the  two  pictures  of 
‘  Mignon,’  bequeathed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  Count  Mole, 
are  not  less  consummate  specimens  of  his  extreme  refinement  in 
expression.  The  marvellous  picture  of  ‘  Francesca  di  Kiinini’ 
l)elong8  to  about  the  same  time ;  we  well  remember  the  intense 
admiration  and  delight  it  occasioned  on  the  opening  of  the 
Salon  of  Paris  in  1835.  It  may  be  inferred  that  in  this  and 
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the  following  year  Scheffer  was  in  the  fullest  perfection  and 
maturity  of  his  genius.  But  his  triumph  as  a  great  painter  of 
expression  was  not  yet  complete.  As  he  advanced  in  life  the 
religious  element  assumed  a  stronger  influence  over  his 
thoughts. 

‘  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  perhaps  those  most  fre¬ 
quently  seen  in  his  hand,  during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life. 
The  study  of  pastoral,  primitive,  rude  forms  of  society, — with  the 
touching  episodes  here  and  there  occurring  in  the  history  of  those 
early  peoples,  —  had  an  unfading  attraction  for  Scheffer ;  whilst  it 
served  to  prevent  his  mind  and  thoughts  from  brooding  over  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  France.  Still,  it  w'as  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  that  the  larger  number  of  his  sacred  compositions  were  taken  ; 
for  he  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  humanising  influences,  and  devotional 
feelings,  connected  with  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  ideal 
lineaments  it  was  ever  his  loftiest  ambition  to  portrav.’  (Pp.  100. 
101.) 

The  ‘  Christus  Consolator,’  in  which,  with  a  divine  sympathy, 
the  painter  has  gathered  the  weary  and  the  heavily  laden  of 
every  race  and  every  clime  around  the  throne  of  mercy  and  of 
love, — the  ‘Augustine  and  his  Mother,’  where  he  has  combined 
in  one  intensity  of  gaze  the  strength  of  filial  piety  and  of 
Christian  faith,  —  the  ‘  Dante  and  Beatrice,’  and  the  ‘  Tempta- 
‘  tion  of  Christ,’  the  most  mysterious  and  arduous  of  all  his 
conceptions, — which  indeed  lie  vainly  strove  entirely  to  realise, 
—  mark  the  progress  of  his  mind  in  the  direction  of  serious,  we 
had  almost  said  of  ascetic  thought.  How  immeasurably  distant 
are  such  w’orks  of  ideal  grandeur  as  these,  from  the  conventional 
attitudes  and  statuesque  forms  of  Guerin’s  studio  or  David’s 
school !  But  whilst  we  do  ample  justice  to  the  exalted  eha- 
racter  of  his  latest  works,  they  appear  to  us  inferior  to  some  of 
his  earlier  productions  in  manual  dexterity,  and  especially  in 
colour.  His  flesh  became  mealy  and  unnatural ;  his  figures 
faded  into  phantoms  ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  excellence 
and  beauty  he  was  led  to  sacrifice  something  of  the  reality  and 
truth  of  his  second  manner.  On  the  occasion  of  a  journey  to 
Belgium  and  Holland,  which  he  made  in  1849,  he  was  pain¬ 
fully  struck  by  the  superior  force  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 
painters  in  the  practicid  command  of  their  art :  he  exclaimed, 
that  in  comparison  with  them  he  seemed  *  to  feel  himself  but 
‘  half  a  painter,’  and  he  applied  himself  with  fresh  energy  to  the 
improvement  of  his  style.  But  to  the  last  he  scarcely  realised 
his  finest  conceptions. 

This  brief  notice  of  his  works  would  be  incomplete  if  w’e 
passed  over  in  silence  Ary  Scheffer’s  portraits.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  painted  with  as  high  a  feeling  and  as  genial  a 
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power  as  the  finest  cflTorts  of  his  imagination,  for  he  undertook 
no  portraiture  which  did  not  touch  liis  feelings,  either  by  the 
stamp  of  intellectual  power,  historical  interest,  artistic  sym¬ 
pathy,  or  personal  affection.*  The  collection  of  these  works, 
though  not  very  numerous,  is  therefore  of  extreme  interest ;  in 
addition  to  the  fine  portrait  of  the  ‘  Duchess  de  Broglie,’  men¬ 
tioned  by  jMrs.  Grote,  it  includes  the  memorable  picture  of 
‘  Prince  Talleyrand,’  recently  bequeathed  by  the  late  Lord 
Holland  to  the  Due  d’Aumale ;  the  striking  head  of  ‘  General 
‘Cavaignac,’  painted  immediately  after  the  events  of  1848  ;  the 
inspired  countenances  of  such  children  of  genius  as  ‘  Madame 
*  Viardot’and‘Lista’;  the  maternal  dignity  of‘  !Madame  Guizot,’ 
the  mother  of  the  minister;  and,  above  all,  the  touehing 
and  majestic  picture  of  Scheffer’s  most  venerated  and  constant 
friend  ‘  Queen  Amelie.’ 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  age  have  already  caused  not  a  few  of 
the  finest  works  of  Ary  Scheffer  to  reach  this  country,  where 
they  are  deservedly  held  in  high  honour.  In  spite  of  his 
ardent  attachment  to  France,  Scheffer  lived  long  enough  to 
feel  that  a  man  may  endure  the  griefs  of  exile  without  leaving 
his  own  house.  To  a  soul  like  his,  eager  in  its  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  for  honour,  it  was  exile  to  breathe  the  air  of  an 
enslaved  capital,  for  the  yoke  and  burden  of  despotic  power  lies 
most  heavy  on  the  hearts  of  those  w’ho,  like  Scheffer,  unite  the 
energy  of  genius  with  an  imperishable  faith  in  the  nobler  desti¬ 
nies  of  society  and  of  man.  The  return  of  the  Imperial  despotism 
in  France  seems  to  have  extinguished  the  lustre  of  literature 
and  the  arts,  as  swiftly  as  the  restoration  of  liberty  in  1815 
kindled  the  genius  of  the  nation  into  fire.  In  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration  of  Frenehmen  we  hear  of  no  rivals  or  successors  to  those 
poets,  historians,  philosophers,  and  painters,  who  have  made  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century  famous.  An  age  of  apathy 
and  mediocrity  has  succeeded  to  an  age  of  extraordinary  activity 
and  excellence ;  but  the  cultivated  intellect  of  the  world  will 
long  look  back  with  deep  interest  to  those  who,  like  Ary 
Scheffer,  belonged  to  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  contemporary 
history. 

*  In  1853,  after  IMonseigneur  Sibour,  Arclibishop  of  Paris,  and 
an  old  acquaintance  of  Scheffer’s  in  earlier  days,  had  gone  over  to 
the  Court,  a  note  arrived  one  day  from  the  prelate  requesting  Scheffer 
to  paint  his  portrait.  To  this  note  the  indignant  Ary  replied  that 
he  would  not  paint  the  archbishop,  and  begged  him  never  more  to 
set  foot  in  his  atelier ! 
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Art.  VIII. —  1.  La  Verite  sur  la  Russie.  Par  Le  Prince 
Pierre  Dolgoroukow.  Paris:  1860. 

2.  La  Russie  et  les  Russes.  Par  N.  Tourgueneff.  Paris  : 
1847. 

3.  U?i  Dernier  Mot  sur  T Emancipation  des  Serfs  en  Russie. 
Par  N.  Tourgueneff.  Paris :  1860. 

4.  La  Question  du  Sermge  en  Russie.  Par  M.  L.  AVoLOWSKI. 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Juillet  et  Aout:  1858. 

5.  The  Russians  of  the  South.  By  Shirley  Brooks.  Lon¬ 
don:  1854. 

6.  Russland  unter  Alexander  11.  Nicolajeicitsch.  Zur  innem 
Geschichte  und  aussern  Politik  vom  Thromcechsel  bis  auf  die 
Geejemcart.  1855-1860.  Leipsig:  1860. 

^|"’hr  subject  of  serf-emancipation  in  Russia  is  a  very  in- 
-*■  teresting  one  to  the  civilised  world  generally,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  nations  in  Europe  and  America  who  have 
been  or  are  vexed  by  the  calamity  of  negro  slavery.  Those 
who  have  abolished  that  slavery  speak  confidently  of  the 
practicability  of  emancipating  the  serfs  of  Russia;  while,  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  very  existence  of  the  Republic 
now  immediately  depends  on  an  approaching  settlement  of  the 
slavery  question,  the  two  sections  of  the  nation  are  respectively 
triumphing  in  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Russian  Emperor  to 
emancipate  the  serfs,  and  in  the  obvious  difficulty  which  attends 
the  operation.  At  such  a  time,  the  work  of  Prince  Dolgo¬ 
roukow  is  important  and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  discloses  the  radical  difference  between  the  two  questions  of 
making  free  labourers  of  an  African  race  who  were  imported 
as  slaves  to  a  superior  race,  and  of  restoring  to  citizenship  a 
class  of  natives  who  were  once  as  free  as  the  rest  of  the 
Russian  people,  and  who  have  unquestionably  all  the  natural 
requisites  for  the  citizenship  of  which  they  were  arbitrarily 
and  gradually  deprived.  It  exhibits  the  implication  of  the 
emancipation  question  with  the  whole  structure  of  society  in 
Russia ;  so  that  its  solution  involves  a  modification  of  the  whole 
social  edifice.  The  scene  was  partially  disclosed  by  M.  Tour- 
gueneft',  in  his  interesting  personal  narrative,  and  the  disquisi¬ 
tions  connected  with  it,  published  under  the  title  of  ‘  Russia 
‘  and  the  Russians,’  a  dozen  years  ago.  That  work  taught  us 
when  and  how  serfage  originated,  and  what  had  been  done  and 
proposed  by  the  successive  sovereigns  of  Russia  to  create,  to 
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modify,  and  afterwanls  to  al)olIsh,  the  institution ;  but  for  the 
first  time  we  now  leani  from  Prince  Dolgoroukow  the  whole 
truth  about  the  perilous  condition  of  the  Kussinn  polity,  and  its 
certain  doom  if  the  project  of  the  present  Emperor  should 
miscarry,  or  its  fulfilment  be  long  delayed. 

Prince  Dolgoroukow  has  devoted  himself  to  the  redemption 
of  his  country  in  a  singular  Avay.  In  his  Introduction  he 
says : — 

‘  A  book  on  Russia  must  be  by  a  Russian,  ray  country  resembling 
no  other,  and  its  historical  development  having  taken  place  under 
circumstances  altogetlier  exceptional.  But  under  a  censorship,  and 
especially  the  Russian  censorship,  troubled  with  two  incurable  mala¬ 
dies,  fear  and  idiocy,  it  is  impossible  to  print  a  book  on  Russia 
except  in  a  foreign  countr}'.  There  are  five  or  six  Russian  i)resses 
in  Europe ;  and  many  of  my  countrymen  will  probably  manifest  sur¬ 
prise  at  my  writing  in  French,  instead  of  our  national  language.  I 
must  explain  the  reasons  Avhich  have  determined  me  to  do  this.  In 
Russia  there  is  a  strong  hatred  and  fear  of  publicity  on  the  part  of 
the  retrograde  party,  who,  if  they  had  their  own  way,  would  drag 
the  Empire  towards  a  political  chaos ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
bureaucracy,  the  zealous  support  and  permanent  adviser  of  the  retro¬ 
grade  party,  united  as  they  are  by  their  common  affection  for  official 
falscho^,  and  for  the  mystery  which  protects  that  falsehood.  But 
Avhat  they  especially  dread  is  European  publicity ;  and,  above  all, 
publicity  in  the  French  language,  the  best  known  in  all  the  countries 
in  the  world.  It  follows  that,  in  attacking  the  retrograde  party  and 
the  bureaucracy,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  the  weapon  most  formidable  to  the  two  enemies  of  the  pro¬ 
sperity  and  greatness  of  Russia. 

‘  I  have  bestowed  much  study  on  the  history  of  my  own  country : 
I  have  knoAvn  most  of  the  men  who,  for  twenty-five  years,  have  been 
in  power  in  Russia,  and  most  of  those  who  are  in  office  at  present.  I 
know  their  biography  and  their  intimate  connections.  I  have  even 
had  the  means  of  knowing  the  secret  causes  of  many  events.  I  have 
lived  in  both  the  Russian  capitals,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
I  have  undergone  exile,  and  I  have  been  in  relation  with  persons  of 
the  most  various  social  positions,  from  the  loftiest  to  the  lowliest.’ 
(La  Vrrite  sur  la  Rtusie,  p.  2.) 

To  ensure  this  European  publicity,  and  render  bis  knowledge 
available  for  the  service  of  his  country,  Prince  Dolgoroukow, 
thus  qualified,  has  fixed  his  residence  abroad,  and  Avritten  a 
book  Avhich  renders  it  inqAossible  that  he  shoidd  ever  return 
to  Russia,  unless  the  change  and  renovation,  Avhich  are  the  only 
hope  for  the  empire,  should  take  place  in  time  to  enable 
him  to  resume  his  place  there  Avith  the  safety  and  honour 
which  arc  his  due.  Before  making  the  prodigious  disclosures 
which  he  has  offered  in  a  language  uniA’crsally  familiar,  he  has 
taken  care  to  place  in  safety  in  England  a  mass  of  documentary 
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evidence  which  he  promises  to  publish  in  two  or  three  years  in 
■a  Memoir  of  his  own  times  ;  and,  judging  by  the  narratives  and 
anecdotes  already  before  us,  he  must  be,  if  not  the  boldest  of 
men,  the  boldest  of  Russians,  and  either  indifferent  to  the 
opinion  of  his  countrymen,  or  such  a  self-sacrificing  patriot  as 
it  must  require  extreme  magnanimity  in  an  absolute  sovereign 
to  appreciate.  He  gives  credit  for  such  magnanimity  to  Alex¬ 
ander  II. ;  and  his  high  estimate  of  the  intentions  of  his 
sovereign  can  alone  save  him  from  the  charge  of  high  treason 
against  the  Emperor  while  devoting  himself  to  the  redemption 
of  the  Russian  people.  He  proclaims  that  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  are  thoroughly  and  systematically  deceiv^  about  what¬ 
ever  concerns  them  most ;  that  the  Court  is  inaccessible :  that 
n  mendacious  camarilla  and  an  undying  bureaucracy  are  bringing 
on  a  revolution  which  will  let  loose,  not  only  the  serfs,  but  all 
the  bad  passions  of  a  population  of'  sixty  millions.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  his  view  of  the  Russia  of  to-day,  not  offered  in  the 
way  of  assertion,  but  after  having  discussed  and  illustrated  each 
point  of  the  statement  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  his  book : — 

‘  If  we  cast  a  glance  over  this  vast  empire  of  Russia,  which  occu¬ 
pies  a  ninth  part  of  the  globe,  what  do  we  see  ?  No  justice !  The 
suitor  has  to  go  through  ten  successive  processes,  generally  with  his 
purse  in  his  hand,  to  obtain,  in  the  eleventh  stage,  a  definitive  deci¬ 
sion  from  the  Imperial  will  and  pleasure.  The  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  Kmperor  Alexander  II.  are  the  same  thing  as  the  sense  of  equity 
of  a  just-minded  prince;  but  Alexander  II.,  excellent  as  he  is,  is  a 
man  like  the  rest  of  us.  He  is  not  an  institution.  He  is  mortal,  like 
others :  and  we  need  not  go  far  back  in  Russian  history  to  find  the 
period  when  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  that  alpha  and 
omega  of  our  government,  was  only  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant !  The 
administration  is  a  den  of  venality, — of  venality  of  the  lowest  kind  ; 
everything  is  sold,  and  may  be  bought.  As  for  the  Russian  clergy, 
we  see  most  of  the  bishops  playing  the  obsequious  courtier  in  the 
presence  of  power,  and  the  tyrant  towards  their  inferiors,  and  shame¬ 
less  peculators  the  while.  The  inferior  clergy,  poor,  abased,  crushed, 
weep  in  silence,  and  pray  to  God  to  release  them  from  the  oppression 
under  which  they  groan.  Liberty  of  conscience  is  trampled  under 
f<K>t  at  the  bidding  of  power.  The  press  is  fettered  by  a  censorship 
which  acts  by  starts  and  caprices,  and  which  has  done  no  other  ser¬ 
vice  to  Russia  than  causing  the  establishment  of  several  Russian 
presses  in  foreign  countries ;  presses  established  abroad  simply  on 
account  of  the  absurd  severity  of  the  censorship  in  Russia.  The 
nobles  are  a  prey  to  the  keenest  dissatisfaction.  All  of  them  who 
have  the  hearts  of  men,  and  are  not  cursed  with  the  feelings 
of  flunkeys,  understand  perfectly  that  they  are  no  more  than 
privileged  slaves.  They  desire  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  freemen, 
and  to  substitute  genuine  institutions  for  the  so-called  privileges 
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'which  power  can  trample  upon  at  will.  The  bourgeoisie,  constantly 
insulted  and  pillaged  by  the  bureaucracy,  ardently  long  for  a  state  of 
things  which  bus  a  foundation  of  law.  The  serfs  await  emancipation: 
and  however  the  retrograde  party,  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  cama¬ 
rilla,  may  deceive  themselves  in  this  matter,  the  serfs  will  not  allow 
the  imperial  promise  to  be  transformed  into  a  hatti-houmayoun.  The 
crown  peasants,  in  their  turn,  are  vehemently  impatient  to  be  re- 
lease<l  fmm  the  thievish  hands  of  government  functionaries.  In  the 
army,  the  soldiers,  ill-tended,  ill-fed,  and  subject  to  the  stick,  sigh 
for  a  better  fate.  Lastly,  the  finances,  owing  to  the  mismanagement 
of  the  administration,  and  to  the  antipathy  of  the  camarilla  to  talent 
and  capacity  in  every  form,  are  in  such  a  condition  as  to  render  the 
state  liable  t(^ bankruptcy  within  a  few  years,  though  the  country  is 
endowed  with  a  vast  wealth  of  untouched  resources.  Thanks  to  the 
financial  crisis,  which  is  growing  continually  worse,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  Russia  henceforward  to  keep  up  a  force  of  150,000  men 
beyonil  the  frontier  for  a  single  year,  for  the  simple  reason  that  ex¬ 
penses  cannot  be  paid  abroad  in  paper  money.  Gold  has  disappeared, 
credit  fails,  and  would  above  all  fail  fur  an  expenditure  so  unpro¬ 
ductive  as  war.  Besides,  the  Russian  military  administration  is  in  a 
state  of  complete  disorganisation.  Thus  low  has  my  country  fallen, 
strong  and  powerful  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  acce.ssion  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  !  It  has  declined  in  power  through  the  incapacity 
of  Nicholas,  and  of  the  men  whom  he  chose,  whom  he  placed  in 
oflSce,  and  whom  he  bequeathed  to  his  successor,  an  excellent  prince, 
worthy  of  a  better  fate.  As  the  result  of  a  war  of  thirty  years 
against  civilisation  and  good  sense.  Russia  has  sunk  to  be  a  second- 
rate  potrer,  and  is  thmtght  little  of  in  Europe  among  those  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  real  state  of  affairs.  The  Bmolians  of  St.  Petersburg, 
who  take  mystery  and  official  falsehood  to  be  the  universal  panacea, 
suppose  that  these  details  are  unknown  to  the  statesmen  of  Europe. 
Let  them  be  undeceived !  These  details  are  known  ;  and  it  is  not  by 
falsehood  that  the  country  can  be  extricated  from  sucb  a  slough. 
The  only  way  of  getting  out  of  it  is  by  dismissing  imbeciles  and 
thieves,  by  the  banishment  of  the  camarilla,  by  calling  in  capable 
men,  by  an  appeal  to  publicity,  by  real  reforms,  crowned  by  a  system 
of  ptditical  guarantees,  which,  while  permitting  to  the  country  the 
sincere  expression  of  opinion,  will  secure,  within  the  limit  assigned 
by  law,  a  legitimate  co-operation  with  the  government;  and  will  at 
the  same  time  firmly  establish  the  imperial  power,  now  all-powerful 
in  name,  but  reduced  to  a  mere  show  by  the  encroaching  action  of 
the  bureaucracy  and  the  camarilla,  the  two  leprosies  of  which  Russia 
must  be  speedily  cured.’  (La  Verite  sur  la  Rustic,  pp.  375-8.) 

The  fundamental  mischief,  as  pointed  out  in  the  opening 
chapter,  is  one  about  which  there  seems  to  be  no  dispute.  At 
least,  all  Russian  reformers  whose  wtirks  reach  us  set  out  by 
stating  it.  It  is  the  falsification  of  the  aspect  of  the  Russian 
polity.  As  Prince  Dolgoroukow  says,  the  edifice  has  a  Euro¬ 
pean  fa9ade,  while  within  it  is  furnished  and  administered  in 
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Asiatic  fashion.  Prince  Talleyrand’s  way  of  putting  it,  was, 

*  Scratch  a  Russian,  and  you  will  find  a  Tartar  underneath.’ 
Our  author  says  the  same  of  the  institutions,  while  thinking 
better  of  the  men  of  his  nation.  There  is  no  want  of  laws, 
which  are  the  European  costume  of  the  polity.  There  are 
fifteen  thousand  folio  pages  of  laws  in  the  mere  Code,  besides 
ordinances  and  regulations ;  but  nobody  is  the  better  for  them 
but  the  papermakers.  The  first  provision  —  that  the  Emperor 
is  above  all  laws  —  practically  nullifies  all  the  rest.  While  the 
laws  are  thus  set  aside,  the  Emperor  himself  has  no  power, 
except  for  evil.  He  can  terrify,  torture,  and  banish,  and  might 
even  bid  heads  fall  at  his  pleasure,  like  any  Khan  in  Central  Asia ; 
but  he  cannot  administer  justice,  or  reform  the  smallest  abuse. 
The  Emperor  reigns,  says  our  author:  but  the  bureaucracy 
governs,  by  its  special  autocracy  of  gold,  the  only  power  to 
which  it  is  faithful. 

Aware  of  deception  in  a  general  way,  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia  have  had  recourse  to  three  checks.  A  Commission  of 
Requests  receives  all  petitions  and  complaints  addressed  to  the 
Emperor.  Letters  are  opened  in  the  Post  Office.  A  secret 
police  is  to  spy  out  all  abuses,  and  report  them  to  the  sovereign. 
But  the  bureaucracy  have  obtained  the  management  of  all  the 
three.  Any  complaint  of  any  minister  is  to  be  referred,  in  the 
first  instance  to  that  minister,  who  is  to  report  upon  it.  Of  the 
opened  letters,  those  only  are  brought  to  the  Emperor  which  it 
is  convenient  to  his  servants  that  he  should  see ;  and  among 
these,  forged  letters  are  occasionally  found.  As  for  the  secret 
police,  their  office  places  them  in  the  sunshine  of  fortune. 
They  can  obtain  any  amount  of  ransom  for  omitting  to  inform 
against  wealthy  persons,  guilty  or  innocent  of  misconduct :  and 
not  a  few  innocent  men  are  now  in  Siberia,  because  they  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  bribe,  while  the  grossest  misgovernment 
goes  on  for  a  dozen  years  together,  if  the  offender  can  induce 
the  police  to  keep  the  Emperor  ignorant  of  it.  The  Governor- 
General  of  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  defied  decency 
by  his  oppressions  and  corruption  for  eleven  years,  declaring 
that  nothing  spoiled  the  comfort  of  governing  so  much  as  the 
law,  and  scouting  it  accordingly,  till  he  became  celebrated  for 
his  administrative  crimes.  A  faint  rumour  of  something  wrong 
now  and  then  reached  the  late  Czar;  but  the  police  answered 
his  inquiries  by  lamentations  over  the  calumnious  tendencies  of 
the  human  mind.  At  length,  the  great  man  was  disgraced  — 
not  long  ago,  for  having  induced  his  married  daughter  to  wed  a 
second  time,  without  being  divorced  from  her  first  husband. 
It  was  only  by  the  gossip  of  the  salons  that  the  Emperor  heard 
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of  it ;  and  then  only  after  his  special  police  had  given  timely 
notice  to  the  lady  and  her  new  husband  to  go  abroad ; —  which 
they  did,  not  by  stealth,  but  by  travelling  at  their  leisure 
twelve  hundred  versts  along  the  high  road. 

So  much  for  the  three  checks  which  the  emperors  suppose  them¬ 
selves  to  have  in  their  hands.  A  broad  and  sincere  publicity 
would,  as  our  author  says,  be  worth  all  otiter  checks  together ; 
*  but  publicity  is  the  Medusa’s  head  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy.’ 
It  is  dso  too  new  and  bold  a  method  for  imperial  adoption.  The 
most  enterprising  of  Russian  sovereigns  have  no  other  idea,  says 
the  Prince,  than  that  the  old  hackney-coachmen  are  the  j)roper 
men  to  drive  railway  locomotives.  It  is  because  Alexander  II. 
is  putting  his  new  work  into  the  hands  of  old  officials,  that  the 
enterprise  of  serf-emancipation  is  doing  so  badly.  What  can  be 
expected  from  an  administration  determined  against  the  changes 
which  its  sovereign  decrees,  and  which  is  described  by  one  who 
knows  all  its  chief  members,  as  ‘  an  organised  venality,  8U|)- 
‘  ported  by  permanent  anarchy,  disguised,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
‘  Emperor  and  of  Europe,  by  a  thick  veil  of  official  falsehood  ?  ’ 

In  Prince  Dolgoroukow’s  book  this  veil  is  stripped  off  from 
all  the  great  departments  of  the  state.  We  have  an  exhibition 
of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  department  of  Justice,  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  Executive  and  the  Bureaucratic  Hierarchy,  of  the 
Military  and  the  Financial  departments,  and  the  Political  Police. 
Other  chapters  describe  the  Noblesse  and  the  Bourgeoisie,  the 
Clergy  and  the  Peasantry ;  and  others  treat  of  Serf-emanci¬ 
pation  and  Temperance  S^icties  in  connexion  with  the  brandy- 
monopoly,  of  the  Press,  and  of  Liberty  of  Conscience.  The 
disclosures  under  each  head  are  wonderful  and  shocking ;  but 
they  are  so  supported  by  the  author’s  appeals  to  living  men  by 
name,  by  anealotes  from  his  own  exjjerience,  and  by  the  weight 
of  his  own  reputation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  sub¬ 
stantial  truth  of  his  representations,  though  his  opinions  and 
feelings  may  dispose  him  to  see  things  in  a  gloomy  light,  and 
to  describe  them  in  terms  of  immoderate  strength. 

Take  for  example  his  most  striking  account  of  what  is  called 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Russia. 

*  Justice,’  says  Prince  Dolgoroukow,  ‘  exists  only  by  name  in 
Russia.’  There  was  no  efficient  Code  till  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  ;  and  then  the  Code  was  not  even  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Assemblies,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ancient  laws,  but  was  referred  to  the  Council 
of  State,  to  be  passed  by  them,  that  Council  being  com¬ 
posed  of  imbecile  old  officials  and  courtiers.  It  is  enough 
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to  say  of  this  Code  that  it  declares  the  upsetting  of  a  bust 
of  the  Emperor  to  he  an  act  of  high-treason ;  the  trade  of 
the  informer  to  be  ‘  a  legislative  maxim,’  and  the  omission 
to  inform  a  treasonable  crime.  According  to  the  morality  of  the 
Council,  it  is  blameable  to  take  money  as  the  price  of  justice 
if  the  business  is  not  proceeded  with,  but  right  and  wise  to 
take  the  money  if  the  bargain  is  fulfilled.  The  onus  rests  with 
the  applicant,  who  must  blame  himself  if  he  finds  himself  de¬ 
ceived.  It  is  with  a  lawsuit  as  with  any  other  application  to 
the  authorities ;  for  a  contract,  for  instance.  A  foreigner  de¬ 
sired  to  be  a  government  contractor,  and  applied  to  the  charge 
d’affaires  of  his  country  for  advice  how  to  proceed.  The  charge 
d affaires  replied  that  the  business  did  not  fall  within  his  pro¬ 
vince,  but  he  could  explain  how  such  matters  were  managed  in 
Russia.  ‘  You  must  give  money  to  Count - ,  and  to  the 

*  mistress  of  his  father.  The  elder  Count  being  the  head  of  the 

*  department  in  question,  and  his  son  having  great  influence  at 
‘  Court,  your  business  will  be  safe.’  ‘  Alas  !  ’  replied  the  appli¬ 
cant,  ‘  I  have  given  so  much  to  the  younger  Count,  and  so 
‘  much  to  his  father’s  mistress ;  they  took  my  money,  promised 
‘  everything,  and  have  done  nothing.’  Such  is  the  kind  of  story 
told  by  a  multitude  of  persons  who  seek,  not  a  lucrative  appoint¬ 
ment,  but  justice  according  to  law.  The  dispensers  of  the  law 
depend  on  these  bribes  for  a  maintenance,  and  their  salaries  are 
calculated  on  that  basis.  The  salaries  of  some  of  the  inferior 
officers  of  justice  have  lately  been  raised  to  16Z.  a  year,  a  sum  on 
which  the  most  frugal  bachelor  can  barely  present  a  decent  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  married  men  must,  of  course,  get  the  means  of  living 
where  they  can.  The  case,  civil  or  crimin:d,  is  bandied  about  from 
one  authority  to  another,  costing  money  at  each  stage,  and  is  no 
nearer  decision  at  the  last  than  the  first.  The  last  appearance  but 
one  is  before  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  which  sits  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  on  Mondaysfor  the  purpose;  that  is,  as  many  members  as  may 
favour  and  one  against  him,  he  has  no  security  whatever  that 
‘  the  good  pleasure  ’  of  the  Emperor  will  not  side  with  his  one 
opjwnent  and  give  judgment  against  him.  At  every  point  of 
its  progress  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  discover  some  breach  of  form, 
and  remand  the  case  to  its  earliest  stage.  Thus,  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  see  a  cause  brought  up  three  or  four  times,  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  years  of  appellate  jurisdiction ;  and  there  are  no 
less  than  eleven  stages  to  be  passed  through  (beginning  with 
the  District  Tribunal  and  ending  with  the  Emperor’s  good 
pleasure),  before  a  decision  can  be  obtained,  a  considerable 
amount  of  fees  being  required  at  each.  There  are  no  open 
courts  or  oral  proceedings,  and  no  counsel.  Public  opinion 
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cries  out  against  written  and  secret  jusrice ;  but  the  cninarilla 
and  the  bureaucracy  are  immoveable.  The  present  Minister 
of  Justice  one  day  said  in  Prince  Dolgoroiikow’s  salon,  to 
hb  host  himself,  that  he  could  not  admit  the  possibility  of 
introducing  a  bar  into  tlie  administration  of  justice,  because 
it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
beyond  the  circle  of  public  functionaries.  And  yet  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  Russian  Code  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  plea 
of  immunity  from  ignorance  of  the  law.  The  minister  who 
uttered  this  remarkable  saying  has  held  his  office  since  1839. 
There  are  other  anecdotes  of  him ;  but  the  one  we  have  quoted 
will  show  what  justice  must  be  in  Russia,  with  such  a  minister 
at  the  head  of  it.  Moreqver,  he  does  not  consider  that  his 
business  is  to  watch  over  the  administration  of  the  tribunals, 
but  ratlier  to  overrule  their  proceedings  when  he  thinks  proper. 
By  a  series  of  laws  and  ordinances  he  is  enabled  to  act  as  a 
supreme  judge,  and  to  quash  any  decisions  which  interfere  with 
his  views  and  prejudices,  which  are,  we  are  told,  peculiarly 
rancorous. 

The  exceptional  jurisdictions  in  Russia,  csi^eclally  the  military 
Courts,  are  a  dreadful  grievance.  In  1856,  some  weeks  after  the 

accession  of  the  present  Emperor,  a  landed  proprietor,  R - , 

told  his  serfs  that,  being  in  want  of  money,  he  was  about  to  sell 
them.  The  peasants  raised  a  considerable  sum,  which  he  ac¬ 
cepted,  on  tlie  condition  that  he  would  not  sell  his  serfs,  and  then 

immediately  sold  them  to  a  M.  P - .  The  peasants  refused 

obedience  to  the  latter,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  paid  to  avoid 
a  new  master.  The  government  sent  a  young  aide-de-camp  of 
the  Emperor  to  the  spot  to  inquire  into  the  business ;  but  the 
young  man,  having  reasons  of  his  own  for  courting  the  new  pro¬ 
prietor,  took  upon  him  to  order  the  Provincial  Council  to  send 
to  Sil>eria  certain  peasants  whom  he  pointed  out.  Hap])ily  the 
governor  of  the  province.  General  Alexander  ^Mouravieff,  re¬ 
sisted  the  order,  and  explained  the  case  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  The  moral  of  the  story  lies  in  the  fate  of  the  aide-de- 
camp.  Was  he  disgraced  for  having  set  himself  up  as  a  military 
tribunal?  Not  he;  for  he  was  a  |)et  of  the  camarilla.  He 
was  decorated,  and  received  the  appointment  of  Vice-director 
of  the  Chancery  tribunal  of  the  War  Department. 

There  are  narratives  far  more  terrible  than  this  in  our  author’s 
chapter  on  Justice  as  it  b  in  Russb.  We  can  make  room  for 
only  one  of  the  shortest 

A  rich  landed  proprietor,  M.  B - ,  married  twice,  leaving 

sons  by  the  first  marriage  and  one  young  child  by  the  second. 
The  elder  sons  enrolled  their  little  Imli'-brother  among  the  serfs 
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of  the  estate,  and  took  possession  of  his  share  of  the  property. 
Somebody  brought  the  case  before  the  tribunals,  and  in  course 
of  time  it  travelled  up  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  desired  that 
all  the  documents  should  be  brought  before  them.  The  mass 
of  papers  was  forwarded  by  post ;  and  as  soon  as  it  entered  the 
post-house  of  a  village  on  the  road,  the  place  was  set  on  fire  *by 
‘  accident,’  and  all  the  papers  were  burnt.  The  poor  child 
would  have  passed  his  life  as  a  serf,  but  that  his  cause  was 
taken  up  by  an  old  Minister  of  Alexander  I.,  and  gained.  At 
first  sight  it  was  a  gracious  act  on  the  part  of  an  old  man,  who 
had  the  reput^ition  of  an  inordinate  rapacity.  It  soon  apj^eared, 
however,  that  he  had  not  acted  inconsiderately.  He  possessed 
himself  of  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  as  his  charge  for  board¬ 
ing  the  lad  during  the  period  of  suspense.  It  came  out  also 
that  he  had  had  a  partner  in  the  transaction,  his  confederate 

being  the  spy  Sh - ,  who  had  broken  up  so  many  families  in 

182.^,  by  denouncing  to  Alexander  I.  a  multitude  of  members 
of  sup|K)sed  Secret  Societies. 

Prince  Doigoroukow  gives  us,  at  the  end  of  his  chapter  on 
Law  and  Justice,  twelve  suggestions  for  the  reform  of  the 
de|)artment,  comprehending  the  abolition  of  the  knout  and  the 
stick,  the  acknowledgment  of  equality  before  the  law,  publicity 
and  oral  procedure,  the  institution  of  a  bar  and  of  a  jury  in  cri¬ 
minal  cases,  the  abolition  of  exceptional  jurisdictions,  the  sepa* 
ration  of  the  judiciary  from  the  legal  executive,  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  the  tribunals  to  three,  and  the  revision  of  the 
laws  criminal  and  civil.  It  is  not  surprising  that  among  the 
three  tribunals  proposed  we  do  not  find  tbe  Council  of  State, 
considering  that  of  its  sixty-two  members  (exclusive  of  the 
Imperial  family),  only  one  is  so  young  as  forty-five,  while 
twenty-nine  are  between  sixty  and  seventy,  seventeen  between 
seventy  and  eighty,  and  seven  above  eighty. 

The  Senate  was  once  a  really  dignified  body,  with  a  clear  duty 
before  it,  and  substantial  power  in  its  hands.  After  sinking 
into  obsequiousness,  and  condescending  to  carry  out  the  absurd 
and  cruel  behests  of  successive  Cairs,  it  was  degraded  in  1810 
by  being  put  under  the  feet  of  the  new  Council  of  State.  Its 
present  condition  is  this ;  — 

‘  Tliis  body  is  now  of  no  importance,  and  has  no  meaning.  It  is  a 
refuge  for  general  officers  who  have  commanded  their  divisions  of 
the  army  in  an  unsatisfactory  way,  or  perhaps  can  no  longer  sit  a 
horse  ;  for  admirals  who  are  past  the  age  for  venturing  to  sea ;  for 
provincial  governors  who  have  not  capacity  for  functions  occupied 
by  incapables  ;  and  of  old  bureaucrats  whose  places  are  wanted  for 
the  minister’s  own  relations  or  proteges.  When  a  place-holder  or  a 
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general  officer  has  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  he  is  put  into  the  Senate. 
When  he  has  a  second,  he  is  put  into  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  A 
third  stroke  qualifies  him  to  aspire  to  be  a  Minister :  and  if  he  be¬ 
comes  so,  a  fourth  makes  him  a  candidate  for  the  first  vacancy  in  the 
post  of  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.’  {Ibid.,  p.  55.) 

The  proper  business  of  the  Senate  is  to  see  that  the  Ministers 
do  their  duty  in  their  several  departments ;  but  if  it  dares  to 
ask  a  question, — as,  for  instance,  why  a  delay  of  ten  years  had 
taken  place  in  noticing  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  department 
of  Highways  and  Bridges, — it  must  take  the  consequences.  Its 
officers  may  expect  to  be  removed ;  and  some  irate  minister  will 
probably  shake  his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  first  senator  he  meets, 
flap  its  own  summons  before  its  eyes,  and  threaten  to  tell  the 
Emperor.  It  will  not,  however,  attempt  any  more  to  do  its 
duty,  for  the  Minister  of  Justice  has  forbidden  it  to  send  forth 
any  inquiry  which  has  not  been  "first  submitted  to  him.  In  the 
particular  case  of  the  Roads  and  Bridges,  it  was  worth  while  to 
make  some  effort  to  stifle  in<iuiry.  The  Minister  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  had  prevented  the  formation  of  railways  by  private  com¬ 
panies,  lest  the  Emperor  should  learn  the  difference  in  cost  and 
in  receipts  between  a  railway  made  by  the  State  and  by  private 
enterprise.  The  railway  between  the  two  capitals,  about  700 
kilometres  long,  running  through  a  country  where  there  are 
no  mountains,  and  where  the  land  bears  the  lowest  price,  cost 
19,200,000/.,  and  yields  scarcely  anything.  It  was  this  Mi¬ 
nister,  with  his  particular  view  of  his  own  interest,  who  chiefly 
caused  the  dreadful  distress  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the  late 
war.  But  for  him  there  would  have  been  railroads  enough  to 
carry  men,  horses,  and  provisions  to  the  Danube  and  the  Black 
Sea.  As  for  the  Senate,  which  dares  not  call  such  a  functionary 
to  account,  it  is  not  worth  further  description.  Prince  Dol¬ 
goroukow  has  reforms  to  propose  here  also ;  but  they  would  be 
so  complete  a  renovation,  as  to  make  a  new  institution  of  the 
old  Russian  Senate. 

The  government  of  the  country  outside  the  offices  of  the 
Departments  in  St.  Petersburg  is  a  hopeless  wilderness  of 
abuses,  through  which  we  do  not  propose  to  drag  our  readers. 
Our  author  thus  opens  to  us  fresh  glimpses  into  this  region  of 
darkness ;  but  other  parts  of  the  book  are  more  essential,  and 
to  them  we  pass,  after  citing  a  few  facts  from  Prince  Dolgo- 
roukow’s  own  experience  or  {)ersonal  knowledge. 

‘  I  will  give  only  a  specimen  of  the  acts  of  some  existing  governors- 
gcneral. 

‘One  of  them  obtained,  in  September  1859,  an  authorisation  to 
punish  the  disobedience  of  serfs  to  their  owners  according  to  his  own 
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pleasure,  without  regard  to  the  limits  fixed  by  law.  I  have  seen 
another  governor-general,  an  upright  and  good  man,  conspicuous  for 
military  bravery,  but  destitute  of  civil  courage,  and  overruled  by  an 
official  who  is  a  rancorous  enemy  of  civilisation  and  enlightenment : 

1  have  seen  this  provincial  ruler  obtain  the  suppression  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  editor  in  a  fortress  ;  and  for  what 
offence  ?  For  the  publication  of  an  archaeological  article,  devoid  of 
any  political  allusion  whatever,  and,  be  it  observed,  bearing  the 
imprimatur  of  the  censorship,  simply  because  that  article  was  written 
by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Polish  emigration,  the  illustrious  and 
excellent  M.  Lelewell.  What  is  the  use  of  a  censorship  if,  after  an 
editor  has  obtained  its  visa,  he  is  still  liable  to  be  thrown  into  prison 
and  ruined  by  the  suppression  of  his  journal  ?  A  third  governor- 
general,  displeased  at  something  said  at  a  municipal  meeting  by  a 
member  who  was  a  merchant  of  the  place,  sent  for  him,  said  insult, 
ing  things  to  him,  and  placed  him  under  arrest,  without  the  smallest 
legal  pretence.  The  merchant  complained  to  the  Senate,  which 
alone  has  authority  over  governors.  The  Senate  ventured  upon  a 
modest  request  to  the  governor-general  to  explain  the  business. 
Upon  this  the  Minister  of  Justice  visited  the  Senate  with  a  commu¬ 
nication  which  was,  in  fact,  a  sharp  and  insolent  reprimand ;  and 
the  head  of  the  political  police,  having  summoned  the  aggrieved 
merchant,  informed  him  that  if  he  dared  to  proceed  in  the  matter,, 
aud  if  he  did  not  withdraw  his  complaint,  he  would  be  sent  into 
exile  without  trial  or  judgment.’  (Ibid^  p.  67.) 

‘  In  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  empire,  some  years  ago,  the  wife 
of  the  governor-general,  well-known  for  her  extortions,  acquired  an 
ostablisliment  of  public  baths.  Close  by  stood  a  humble  dwelling 
belonging  to  a  poor  man.  The  lady  desired  to  purchase  the  house 
at  little  more  than  half-price,  to  enlarge  the  baths.  The  owner 
refused  to  sell :  on  which  he  was  informed  that  the  governor-general, 
being  invested  with  full  powers,  would  send  him  into  exile,  ostensibly 
on  account  of  certain  political  opinions  and  imprudent  talk  which 
would  be  alleged  against  him.  Tliis  was  at  the  time  of  the  panic 
wliich  hovered  over  Russia  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Emperor 
Tvicholas.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  send  a  man  into  exile ;  and 
the  unfortunate  victim  in  this  case  yielded,  and  sold  his  house  at 
half  its  value.’ 

‘  In  one  of  the  communes  of  the  crown  peasnnts,  there  was  in  the 
open  country  a  great  stone  weighing  several  tons.  One  day  the 
chief  of  the  district  arrived,  called  the  peasants  together,  and  an~ 
nounced  to  them  that  he  had  received  the  Emperor’s  orders  to  com¬ 
mand  them  to  transport  this  stone  to  St  Petersburg.  The  peasants 
clamoured  against  the  order,  showed  the  immense  weight  of  the 
mass,  and  entreated  the  official  to  get  them  excused  from  the  task. 
He  consented,  took  large  payments  from  these  poor  fellows,  and 
promised  to  petition  for  the  recall  of  an  order  which,  I  need  not  say, 
had  never  b^n  issued. 

‘  At  the  busiest  seasons  for  field  labour,  in  hay  and  com  harvest, 
for  instance,  official  personages  are  often  seen  to  arrive  among  the 
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crown  peasants,  or  on  the  estates  of  absent  proprietors,  to  make  some 
investigation  or  transact  some  imaginary  business.  They  inquire 
for  the  moneyed  men  among  the  peasants,  and  detain  them  three  or 
four  days,  on  pretence  of  making  them  undergo  an  examination.  The 
urgent  necessity  of  going  back  to  their  work  determines  the  peasants 
to  give  money  to  the  officials ;  and  the  investigation  is  at  an  end  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

‘  Once  more  :  in  one  of  the  chief  provincial  towns  a  foreigner  was 
thrown  down  by  a  cow  which  was  at  large  in  the  streets.  The 
unfortunate  man  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  he  remained  two 
months.  When  he  went  out,  the  police  charged  him  with  the  cost  of 
the  cow’s  maintenance  for  the  two  months,  the  animal  having  been 
detained  during  the  whole  period  by  the  police,  as  involved  in  an 
accusation  of  assault  and  battery.’  {Ibid.,  p.  71.) 

A  few  sentences  will  suffice  to  show  the  system  on  which 
public  business  is  transacted  in  Russia.  After  giving  us  the 
scale  of  offices  throtigh  which  a  functionary  must  pass  —  amidst 
2)erpetual  risk  of  dismissal  if  he  fails  to  gratify  all  his  superiors 
—  our  author  observes  thus  on  the  long  array  of  counsellors : — 

‘.Russia  is  the  country  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  number  of 
counsellors,  and  in  which  the  least  counsel  is  asked. 

‘  In  all  civilised  countries  a  man  who  has  devoted  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  his  life  to  study,  to  travelling,  to  some  occupation,  whether 
agricultural,  industrial,  or  commercial,  who  has  acquired  some  special 
knowledge,  and  who  understands  his  own  country,  may  at  length  fill 
a  public  function,  and  may  be  eminently  useful  in  it.  In  Russia  it 
is  otherwise.  If  a  man  should  quit  the  service  for  a  few  years,  he 
can  re-enter  it  only  at  the  point  at  which  he  left  it.  One  who  has 
never  served  must  enter  at  the  lowest  grade,  whatever  his  age  and 
his  merits  may  be ;  w'hile  a  knave,  or  a  half-idiot,  if  only  he  never 
quits  office,  is  secure  of  attaining  tlie  highest  posts.  Hence  the  sin¬ 
gular  anomaly  that  in  a  nation  like  the  Russian,  so  intelligent,  so 
rich  in  admirable  qualities,  in  w’hich  ability  pervades  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation,  the  administration  of  public  affairs  is  marked  by  an  incapacity 
which,  becoming  more  conspicuous  towards  the  top  of  the  scale, 
appears  like  actual  imbecility  in  the  highest  offices  of  all.  Thus  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  low  the  Tchine  in  general,  and  the  highest 
functionaries  in  particular,  have  sunk  in  public  contempt.  Among 
generals  in  command  and  privy  councillors  (a  civil  rank  corresponding 
to  that  of  general  in  the  army),  the  greater  number  are  so  incapable 
that  they  would  not  even  make  good  clerks.  Some  arc  blemished  in 
reputation.  An  existing  privy-councillor  is  known  to  have  received 
kicks  and  canings.’  {Ibid.,  p.  85.) 

‘  Among  the  reforms  which  are  indispensable  if  Russia  is  to  be 
saved  from  an  abyss  of  destruction,  none  is  more  important  or  can 
less  bear  delay  than  the  abolition  of  the  Tchine,  an  institution  which 
forbids  government  to  employ  the  able  men  who  may  be  found  in 
various  classes  of  society,  and  which  obstructs  the  rapid  rise  to  high 
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office  of  men  who  might  have  been  really  useful  to  their  country  in 
that  position.  The  Tchine  is,  in  our  day,  a  mere  hot- house  for  the 
forcing  of  idiots  and  thieves.’  {Ibid.,  p.  88.) 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  military  administration  in  Russia. 
Our  author,  being  a  civilian,  adverts  to  those  points  only  which 
civilians  can  understand ;  —  the  treatment  of  the  soldiers  in 
regard  to  food,  clothing,  and  their  relations  with  their  officers ; 
and  these  are  the  points  on  which  we  least  need  information 
after  the  disclosures  occasioned  by  the  late  war.  The  bureau¬ 
cracy  managed  to  baffle  inquiry  to  some  extent ;  and  yet  more 
to  set  aside  the  awards  of  the  Commission  of  Investigation  : 
but  the  world  knows  that  the  Russian  soldiers  were  cruelly 
starved,  exiwsed,  and  in  every  way  sacrificed  by  official  pecula¬ 
tion.  A  few  sentences  will  show  something  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  done. 

The  Minister  at  War  called  in  his  father-in-law  and  his 
hrothcr-in-law  to  help  him  in  his  administration.  Both  were 
put  into  office ;  and  thus  the  management  of  the  army  became 
a  family  affair,  free  from  obstruction  and  oppositions  of  opinion. 
The  troops  had  mouldy  biscuit  and  putrid  meat:  several  of  the 
colonels  were  paid  to  say  nothing  about  it :  and  those  who  were 
impracticable  received  no  answer  to  their  comjdaints.  The 
whole  bureaucracy  supported  the  war  administration.  The 
Minister’s  commissariat  officers  signed  receipts  for  six  hundred 
bullocks  when  they  received  five  hundred.  They  might,  and  did, 
make  up  the  number  out  of  any  herds  they  passed  en  route. 
The  local  authorities  in  any  particular  spot  gave,  for  five  or 
six  roubles,  a  certificate  of  the  death  of  a  bullock  which  had  never 
existed.  One  agent  paraded  a  dead  bullock  from  day  to  day,  ob¬ 
taining  a  fresh  certificate  every  night  during  the  retreat  from 
the  Danube.  A  bolder  official  boasted  of  a  depot  of  1800  bullocks 
which  never  existed.  They  were  paid  for  first  as  purchased ; 
then  for  their  feed  for  some  months  :  then  for  the  killing :  then 
for  the  salting:  so  that  each  of  these  imaginary  beasts  was 
worth  50/.  to  the  speculators  on  ministerial  credulity.  Again  : 
when  the  Russian  troops  occupied  the  Danubian  provinces,  in 
1853,  reserve  stores,  of  rye,  oats,  and  hay  were  ordered  to  be 
made,  and  money  was  forwarded  for  the  purchase.  Little  of 
the  money  was  so  laid  out :  but  when  the  provinces  were 
evacuated  in  haste  in  the  next  year,  and  representation  was 
made  of  the  impossibility  of  removing  such  vast  stores  of  rye, 
oats,  and  hay  as  filled  the  granaries,  an  order  was  issued  to 
burn  them:  and,  as  there  was  scarcely  anything  to  burn,  the 
desirable  amount  of  conflagration  was  obtained  by  burning  the 
granaries  of  some  unfortunate  Moldavian  and  Wallachian 
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proprietors.  Again ;  the  clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  life, 
sent  liberally  to  the  troops  from  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
and  from  kind-hearted  people  throughout  the  empire,  never 
reached  them.  The  officers  took  what  they  liked  for  their 
own  use,  and  sold  the  rest  to  traders.  The  navy  was  better 
managed ;  and  the  comforts  sent  to  the  sailors  were  not  inter* 
cepted  at  any  stage.  While  they  were  duly  cared  for,  their 
unhappy  comrades  on  shore  were  made  a  market  of  in  a  way 
which  it  must  have  almost  broken  their  sovereign’s  heart  tn 
hear  of.  The  wounded  soldier  was  removed  in  a  joltinsr  cart, 
ostensibly  for  some  hospital.  He  had  not  the  warm  clothing 
intended  for  him,  but  only  a  ragged  cloak  or  less,  in  the  bitterest 
winter  weather.  He  lay  in  the  cart  groaning  for  hours  to¬ 
gether  while  those  who  should  have  received  and  tended  him 
were  drinking  champagne  or  gaming.  When  he  died,  he  was 
thrust  Into  some  cellar  cold  enough  to  enable  the  corpse  to  be 
kept  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  the  expense  of  his  diet  and  medi¬ 
cines  was  charged  in  the  hospital  lists  till  it  became  necessary 
to  bury  him,  when  the  cost  of  his  coffin  and  shroud  was  added 
to  the  bill.  But  he  was  taken  to  the  cemetery  in  a  crowd  of 
corpses,  heaped  on  the  bier  in  such  a  way  that  the  frsul  coffins 
broke;  and  if  a  body  fell  out,  it  was  seen  to  be  entirely 
naked,  in  spite  of  the  charge  for  a  shroud.  The  War  Minister 
was  honoured  with  two  decorations :  and  when,  after  an  inves¬ 
tigation,  he  was  condemned  to  disgrace  and  punishment,  his 
penalty  was  reduced  by  the  intercession  of  certain  military 
officers,  who  pleaded  that,  but  for  him,  the  liussian  army  would 
have  perished  of  hunger. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  to  see  how  the  officers 
themselves  suffer  under  such  a  system ;  and  how  impossible  it 
is  to  mend  It  by  putting  a  better  man  into  office  Instead  of  a 
worse.  ‘  It  is  not  enough,’  says  Prince  Dolgoroukow,  ‘  to  change 

*  the  men :  they  are  only  palliatives  at  best.  The  evil  grows 
‘  from  day  to  day ;  and  without  a  complete  change  of  system  — 
‘  without  a  serious  reform  of  institutions  —  we  shall  encounter 

*  a  catastrophe  which  1  sadly  fear  will  overwhelm  us  within  a 

*  very  few  years.’  (P.  259.)  In  the  interval,  here  is  the  im- 
jtression  which  the  Russian  soldiers  have  carried  home  from  the 
Crimea  and  the  Danube : — 

‘  One  day,  at  a  post-house,  I  met  a  soldier  released  from  service 
after  the  Crimean  war.  He  said  to  me,  “  In  the  Crimea  I  saw 
“  French  and  Sardinian  soldiers.  What  happy  fellows  those  are ! 
“  They  are  well  fed,  and  treated  kindly  and  properly  ;  while  we  often 
“  want  the  commonest  necessaries ;  w’e  are  constantly  robbed,  and 
“  then  beaten  by  those  who  rob  us.”  ’  {Ibid.,  p.  258.) 
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Nobody  can  wonder  that,  with  such  a  system  in  full  opera¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  soldiery  full  of  such  impressions,  the  Russian 
Emperor  is  indisposed  to  war.  But  in  such  a  state  of  affairs, 
what  can  be  hoped  for  serf-emancipation  ?  Before  entering  upon 
this  subject,  we  must  glance  at  the  Finance  question. 

The  work  entitled  ‘  Russia  under  Alexander  II.’  which  we 
have  also  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  confirms  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  view  taken  by  Prince  Dolgoroukow  of  the 
financial  state  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Euro{)e  has  yet  to  learn 
the  frightful  exhaustion  caused  by  the  campaigns  of  1854  and 
1855  —  the  effects  of  a  profuse  issue  of  paper  money — the 
exactions  of  all  kinds  made  under  the  name  of  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  —  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  interruption  of 
trade  —  and  the  prostration  of  foreign  credit.  Yet  it  was  at 
the  close  of  this  fearful  struggle,  and  when  the  country  had  not 
begun  to  recover  from  its  effects,  that  the  Russian  Government 
plunged  into  numerous  industrial  speculations,  pledged  its  credit 
to  the  execution  of  a  vast  system  of  railroad  communication,  and 
sold  itself  to  a  party  of  French  adventurers !  Tlie  truth  is  that 
the  monetary  crisis  still  weighs  upon  the  empire  with  undi¬ 
minished  gravity,  and  aggravates  all  the  other  difficulties  with 
which  Alexander  II.  has  to  contend. 

The  monetary  crisis  is  owing,  we  are  told,  to  the  vast  issue 
of  paper  money  during  the  war,  by  which  the  Finance  Minister 
believed  that  he  was  carrying  on  the  war  gratis.  The  resource 
recommended  is  a  large  foreign  loan,  payable  in  pounds  sterling 
or  francs,  under  the  existing  unsettled  value  of  Russian  coin  (the 
interest  being  of  course  guaranteed  to  be  paid  in  pounds  sterling 
or  francs).  Such  a  loan  might  have  been  superseded  by  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Messrs.  Rothschilds’  offer  to  buy  the  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  railway  for  cash  payment  in  gold.  The  offer  was 
refused  —  not  because  the  sum  proposed  was  far  below  the 
official  report  of  its  original  cost,  which  all  the  world  knows  to 
have  reached  a  fabulous  amount,  but  because  the  bureaucracy 
dread  the  business-like  faculty  of  Messrs.  Rothschild,  and  the 
power  of  exposure  which  they  would  obtain,  when  once  they 
had  planted  their  foot  on  Russian  soil  as  proprietors  of  a  rail¬ 
way.  The  commercial  crisis  is,  if  possible,  more  perilous  still, 
because  it  grows  out  of  deeper  causes.  The  Russians  are  not, 
apparently,  destined  by  nature  for  commerce :  or,  if  they  are, 
they  have  not  yet  found  it  out.  They  do  not  travel:  they  do 
not  know  the  world ;  they  merely  sell,  as  our  author  observes, 
and  do  not  undertake  commerce  in  its  proper  sense.  They  have 
none  of  the  ingenuity,  inquisitiveness,  or  enterprise  of  the 
English,  Americans,  and  Dutch.  They  do  not  apply  themselves 
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to  meet  the  wants  of  men  in  any  country.  They  merely  sell  what 
they  have ;  and  the  buyers  draw  the  profits  from  the  success  of 
the  commodity.  A  trade  so  apathetically  conducted  is  certain 
to  succumb  before  many  accidents  which  would  be  mere  trifles 
in  a  truly  cominereial  country.  The  state  of  the  imperial  ex¬ 
chequer  and  of  commerce  is  indeed  remarkably  Asiatic  at 
present ;  and,  as  our  author  observes  (regarding  Turkey  under 
its  Asiatic  aspect):  ‘  If  we  will  go  on  governing  as  in  Turkey, 

*  Russia  must  arrive  at  the  condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

*  If  we  would  see  Russia  strong  and  jmwerful,  we  nuist  adopt 

*  the  prinrijdes  and  bases  on  which  civilised  polities  are  enacted.’ 

In  1810,  the  Em|teror  Alexander  promised  that  the  budget 
should  be  made  public.  For  half-a-century  the  camarilla  have 
contrived  to  postpone  the  day  which  will  take  from  them  the 
fingering  at  will  of  the  public  money.  Meantime,  one  sort  of 
publicity  has  l)een  preparing  for  them.  Two  little  books  are 
annually  reprinted  in  Russia,  a  very  small  number  of  copies 
being  thrown  off,  and  carefully  deposited  with  the  few  persons 
to  whom  the  truth  may  be  confided  —  the  Emperor  and  the  heads 
of  departments.  One  of  these  little  l>ook8  contains  a  list  of 
rewards  granted  to  military,  and  the  other  to  civil  functionaries, 
with  an  account  of  all  the  sums  of  money  presented  to  them 
at  former  dates.  Prince  Dolgonmkow  has  deposited  in  a  safe 
place  in  this  country  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  1846,  relating  to 
the  civil  service ;  and  he  |)romises  to  publish  it  some  day,  to 
show  the  world  how  the  public  money  goes  in  Russia. 

In  England  and  France  the  whole  number  of  inferior  func¬ 
tionaries  is  far  better  paid  than  in  Russia ;  yet,  so  long  ago  as 
1852,  when  the  Russian  civil  list  was  much  smaller  than  at 
present,  it  exceeded  in  amount  the  civil  lists  of  England  and 
France  together.  While  bankruptcy  threatens  the  state  more 
fearfully  every  year,  a  new  {mlace  is  built  for  every  Grand- 
Duke  who  marries,  the  number  of  Grand-Dukes  being  natu¬ 
rally  always  on  the  increase,  so  that  there  may  be  fii’ty  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  The  costly  travels  of  the  Dowager- 
Emjiress  and  her  tribe  of  attendants  are  enough  of  themselves 
to  empty  the  treasury  —  a  day’s  lodging  and  board  usually 
costing  from  120/.  to  160/.  In  the  hope  that  the  Dowager- 
Empress  may  hear  of  his  book,  our  author  ventures  to  point 
out  that  extravagance  of  this  kind  is  not  the  way  to  win  respect 
in  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  he  says,  Eurojje  laughs  at  such  a 
mode  of  travelling,  as  an  illustration  of  Asiatic  barbarism.  In 
Russia  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  imperial  family  and  (ff 
functionaries  who  are  known  to  be  spending  the  income  of  the 
state,  excites  feelings  which  the  Emperor  ought  to  be  aware  of. 
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and  which  several  of  his  exiled  subjects  are  doing  their  best  to 
communicate  to  him.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  can  see 
that  bankruptcy  is  spreading  from  firm  to  firm,  from  estate  to 
estate,  and  through  the  whole  range  of  occupations  in  town 
and  country;  so  that  with  every  day  that  the  exchequer  is 
empty  there  is  less  prospect  of  filling  it.  Russia  is  not  pos¬ 
sessed  of  what  is  called  national  capitaL  There  is  a  prodigious 
assemblage  of  jewels  in  a  palace  here  and  a  church  there :  a 
few  subjects  of  high  rank  have  the  territory  and  revenue  of 
princes ;  and  a  multitude  of  so-called  nobles,  who  are  not  a  real 
aristocracy,  have  broad  lands,  occupied  by  thousands  of  serfs : 
merchants  are  pointed  out  here  and  there  as  very  wealthy  ;  and 
government  contractors  and  unscrupulous  men  in  office  parade 
their  gains  before  the  world :  but  all  this  afibrds  no  secure  basis 
for  national  finance  —  no  resource  against  the  threatened  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  because  it  is  not  supported  by  an  tlccumulated  capital 
in  the  hands  of  a  middle  class,  constantly  affording  employ¬ 
ment  and  sufficient  wages  to  a  working-class  which  has  an  open 
career  before  it.  In  a  highly  civilised  country,  where  industry 
is  free,  and  capital  thoroughly  diffused,  it  is  of  less  consequence 
to  prosperous  finance  to  economise  tlie  expenditure  of  the  state 
than  to  raise  an  ample  revenue  from  a  well-organised  commu¬ 
nity:  but  in  a  semi-barbarous  state  like  the  Russian,  where 
there  is  no  organisation  of  classes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an 
increasing  tendency  to  part  more  widely  asunder,  there  is  no 
hope  of  saving  the  national  credit  but  by  vigorous  retrenchment 
of  unprofitable  expenditure,  in  the  first  place ;  and  then  inter¬ 
esting  the  greatest  number  of  citizens  by  publicity,  so  that  all 
may  know  the  needs  and  dangers  of  the  state.  The  further 
question  of  how  to  raise  the  means  to  carry  on  the  national 
business  will  then  pass  from  the  hands  of  an  interested  clique 
into  those  of  the  citizens,  noble  and  plebeian,  gentle  and  simple, 
who  care  for  their  country.  At  best,  the  rescue  must  be  diffi¬ 
cult  enough :  and  no  one  can  wonder  that  Prince  Dolgoroukow 
and  many  other  patriotic  Russians  apprehend  a  fearful  catas¬ 
trophe  as  long  as  they  see  the  financial  affairs  of  the  empire 
confided  to  an  irresponsible  executive  which  refuses  to  bring  its 
work  to  the  daylight. 

The  spirit  (corn  brandy)  duty  in  Russia,  farmed  out,  yields 
two-fifths  of  the  revenue  of  the  state.  Last  year  it  pro¬ 
duced  19,200,000i  The  farmer  of  the  tax  lays  on  a  great 
addition  to  the  legal  price  of  the  spirit;  and  to  secure  con¬ 
nivance,  he  bribes  all  the  local  officials.  To  repay  himself  his 
expenditure  of  hundreds  or  thousands  a  year  in  bribes,  and 
to  make  the  people  drink  as  much  brandy  as  they  would  if  it 
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bore  the  legal  price,  all  conceivable  devices  of  intimidation  and 
seduction  are  employed  to  get  a  certain  quantity  of  brandy 
down  men’s  throats,  and  up  in  score  against  them.  When  once 
they  are  sufficiently  deep  in  debt  there  is  no  fear  of  their  turn¬ 
ing  temperate ;  and  their  earnings  are  mortgaged  for  life  to  the 
exchequer,  and  to  the  farmer  of  its  most  lucrative  tax.  The 
freeman  is  induced  to  run  up  a  score;  and  he  is  enormously  over¬ 
charged.  The  peasant  is  induced  to  do  the  same,  and  his  credi¬ 
tor  comes  down  uj)on  him  with  a  heavy  hill  at  harvest  time. 
Having  no  ready  money,  he  is  comjielled  to  give  up  a  very  undue 
portion  of  his  crop.  If  a  man  who  has  no  interest  among  the 
great  comes  to  a  publichouse  in  a  cart,  he  is  soon  dead  drunk  ; 
and  when  he  comes  to  himself,  cart  and  horse  have  disappeared. 
If  he  has  come  on  foot,  part  of  his  clothes  have  vanished ;  and 
the  bill  charges  him  with  much  more  drink  than  he  can  possibly 
have  swallowed.  Dupes  .are  constantly  becoming  thieves,  get¬ 
ting  back  their  losses  by  duping  others  in  the  ways  they  have 
such  good  reason  to  understand.  There  are  no  fouler  nests  of 
crime  than  these  publichouses ;  laws  and  ordinjinces  never  enter 
them.  The  farmers  of  the  brandy-duty  keep  the  police  in  their 
pay ;  and  the  police  never  interfere  where  the  ssde  of  brandy 
is  going  on. 

In  1858  a  report  spread  beyond  the  Russian  frontier  that  the 
serfs  were  instituting  Temperance  Societies.  They  had  in  fact 
become  aware  of  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  them  by 
corrupt  officials,  high  and  low.  In  increasing  numbers  they 
forswore  spirit-drinking  till  brandy  should  be  good  at  a  motlerate 
price ;  and  some  of  them  repaired  to  their  churches  to  ask  the 
Divine  blessing  on  this  strangely  limited  vow.  As  they  expe¬ 
rienced  and  manifested  the  happy  effects  of  sobriety,  their 
example  spread,  till  the  contractors  and  the  bureaucracy  w'ere 
in  a  panic  for  the  revenue.  Bribes  were  freely  dispensed  ;  the 
police  were  set  to  employ  all  their  arts :  but  the  highest  officers 
of  government  had  to  act  before  the  Temperance  njovement 
could  be  checked.  Three  ministers,  those  of  the  Interior,  of 
Finance,  and  of  the  Crown  Lands,  undertook  the  odious  work  of 
remanding  the  people  to  sottishness.  They  issued  a  circular 
to  all  the  provincial  authorities,  declaring  that  spirit-drink¬ 
ing  was  necessary  to  tlie  popular  health;  and  that  no  as¬ 
sociations  could  be  formed  without  the  sanction  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  no  Temperance  Societies  on  its  list.  Tem¬ 
perance  Societies  were  therefore  prohibited.  This  circular  bore 
the  seal  of  secrecy  which,  in  Russia  as  elsewhere,  stimulates 
curiosity  ;  and  everybody  in  the  empire  soon  knew  its  contents ; 
while  abroad  the  attempt  at  conce.alment  deepened  the  contempt 
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with  which  such  an  act  was  regarded.  During  last  year  riots 
broke  out  wherever  the  crusade  against  temperance  was  vigor¬ 
ously  carried  on.  The  police  stood  over  the  peasants  in  the 
publichouses,  and  by  force  of  blows  compelled  them  to  drink 
brandy ;  then  the  exasperated  peasants  demolished  the  public- 
houses.  This  brought  down  upon  them  troops  in  such  numbers 
that  the  news  went  forth  throughout  Europe  that  the  Kussian 
army  was  engaged  in  sustaining  the  brandy-duty  at  the  expense 
of  the  national  sobriety ;  and  again,  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
the  bureaucracy  obtained  an  order  that  the  censorship  should 
not  allow  the  appearance  of  any  publication  which  in  the  slightest 
degree  referred  to  the  immorality  of  the  management  of  the 
brandy-duty. 

In  all  that  we  have  said  thus  far  w'C  have  had  in  view  the 
Emperor’s  enterprise  of  emancipating  the  serfs;  and  if  our 
readers  are  impressed  by  these  facts  as  we  are,  they  will  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  a  sovereign  so  served  cannot  achieve  such  » 
work  by  any  other  means  than  a  complete  reform  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  system;  and  by  also  enlarging,  ascertaining,  and 
confirming  the  liberties  of  every  other  class  of  society,  as  well 
as  the  lowest.  A  nobility  which,  till  1762,  was  subject  to  the 
knout,  and  afterwards  to  many  indignities,  —  a  commonalty 
which  is  still  subject  to  the  stick,  and  has  no  security  for  any 
rights, — cannot  help  the  Emperor  to  free  the  serfs  in  any  safe, 
permanent,  and  substantial  way ;  and  when  we  see  how  the 
degradation  of  society  is  expressly  and  irresistibly  promoted  by 
the  Imperial  Government  itself,  we  become  intensely  curious  t» 
know  how  the  Emperor  can  really  suppose  that  he  is  to  complete- 
the  enterprise  which  is  the  nearest  of  all  things  to  his  heart. 

The  most  important  considerations  in  the  case  are  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  highest  authority,  and  the  character  of  the  serfs. 
If  the  Emperor  is  at  once  enlightened  and  resolute  in  his  pur¬ 
pose,  and  if  the  serfs  are  capable  of  freedom,  it  seems  as  if  no- 
intervening  powers  could  baffle  them.  ^Nobody  doubts  the 
sincerity  of  the  Emperor;  but  there  is,  and  at  present  must  be, 
doubt  whether  he  has  the  sagacious  boldness  to  do  the  work  in 
the  only  practicable  way.  While  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
camarilla  occupy  the  scats  of  power,  before  or  behind  the  curtain, 
nothing  will  be  done,  and  every  day  deepens  the  peril  of  a  war 
of  classes. 

As  to  the  other  great  question  —  the  character  of  the  class  he 
desires  to  emancipate  —  the  case  is  certainly  more  hopeful  than 
any  on  record  in  which  the  subjugated  class  has  belonged  to 
musters  and  owners  of  a  different  race.  The  serfs  of  Kussia  have 
the  vices  of  slaves — cunning,  lying,  laziness  in  ordinary  life, 
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and  a  proneness  to  sensual  indulgence.  This  is  inevitable. 
The  posterity  of  the  most  free  spirited  Briton  would  sooner  or 
later  become  sly  and  false,  sensual  and  lazy,  if  subjected  to 
centuries  of  corporal  punishment,  of  forced  labour,  of  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  caprices  of  absolute  owners,  and  of  aggression  on  his 
domestic  relations.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  vices 
are  anything  more  than  the  inevitable  consequences  of  slavery. 
They  are  not  universal ;  they  are  not  incorrigible ;  and  such 
evidence  as  we  can  obtain  seems  to  show  that,  in  Russia  as  else¬ 
where,  the  more  nearly  the  enthralled  classes  approach  freedom 
the  more  fit  they  become  for  freedom.  They  were  once  as  free 
as  their  neighbours — whether  that  be  saying  much  or  little ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  their  present  mental  and  moral  condition 
which  discourages  the  belief  that  they  will  be  very  like  their 
neighbours  after  living  for  some  time  under  the  same  conditions. 
They  are  certainly  capable  of  something  much  higher  than  the 
brute-like  attachment  to  their  owners  which  is  often  vaunted  as 
the  highest  virtue  of  slaves.  They  can  be  faithful  to  their 
engagements  as  well  as  to  their  masters :  they  can  be  industrious 
for  the  sake  of  their  children,  when  they  would  not  toil  hard 
for  a  proprietor:  they  can  deny  themselves  brandy  when  they 
perceive  an  end  to  be  gained  by  the  sacrifice :  and,  above  all, 
they  have  set  their  minds  on  being  free,  which  is  an  all-suflfi- 
cient  reason  for  their  being  made  so.  Those  who  venture  upon 
trifling  with  that  particular  aspiration  must  be  responsible  for 
turning  the  victims  from  the  right  road  to  freedom  into  that  of 
rebellion  and  murder.  It  should  be  eternally  remembered  what 
came  of  the  few  words  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  a  deputation 
of  serfs  who  asked  liberty  of  him.  ‘  I  think  much  of  you,  and 
‘  sympathise  with  you,’  he  said.  They  spread  the  news  abroad 
that  they  would  soon  be  free — for  what  could  not  the  Czar’s 
sympathy  do  ?  When  the  emancipation  did  not  arrive,  some 
lost  patience;  and  near  a  certain  wooded  shore  of  the  Volga, 
on  an  estate  where  provocations  were  too  frequent,  the  peasants 
seized  the  bailiff  and  those  of  the  household  who  were  on  the 
spot,  and  put  them  to  death  in  the  diabolical  w'ays  that  are  well 
understood  in  slaveholding  countries,  but  always  reluctantly 
described  elsewhere.  The  present  Emperor  has  done  more  than 
say  that  he  thinks  much  of  the  serfs,  and  sympathises  with 
them;  and  nothing  can  be  graver  than  the  risk  of  needless 
delay. 

The  question  which  includes  the  whole  prospect,  and  we 
might  say  the  whole  future  of  Russia,  is — whether  the  Emperor 
is  aware  of  what  he  is  undertaking  in  abolishing  serfage? 
Thus  far,  he  has  not  even  had  recourse  to  new  men.  Is 
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he  aware  that  the  official  system  must  be  built  up  from  a  new 
foundation,  organised  by  a  new  method,  and  composed  of  a 
difterent  kind  of  men  from  those  who  consider  office  their 
right  on  certain  conditions  ?  Is  he  decided  to  destroy  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  and  leave  not  a  fragment  of  it  in  the  public  offices  ? 
Perhaps  he  has  heard  of  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  serfs  who 
were  assembled  by  their  owner  on  his  estate  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Koursk,  in  December,  1857,  informed  by  him  of  the 
Emperor’s  purpose  in  regard  to  their  class,  and  requested 
to  consult  on  the  best  way  of  effecting  the  change  in  their 
condition.  Their  first  answer  was  that  they  were  happy, 
and  desired  no  change :  but  when  the  newspapers  announced 
the  fact,  which  perhaps  they  had  hardly  received  before,  they 
did  consult.  They  came  to  a  conclusion  which  they  communi¬ 
cated  by  a  delegation  to  their  owner; — that  they  entreated  him 
to  keep  them  as  they  were,  because  if  they  were  free  they  would 
be  under  the  police,  which  was  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes. 
Thus,  under  the  existing  official  system,  the  serfs  themselves 
would  not  thank  the  Emperor  for  liberty,  while  it  would  be  a 
bold  thing  to  say  that  a  Russian  Emperor  could  depose  the 
bureaucracy,  and  establish  a  body  of  functionaries  disposed  to 
be  honest,  and  enlightened  enough  to  manage  a  wholly  new 
social  system.  Is  the  Emperor  aware  that  he  proposes  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  new  foundation  for  the  whole  structure  of  Russian 
society  ?  Has  he  reflected  that  in  all  countries  of  advanced  civi¬ 
lisation,  land  is  the  basis  of  property,  and  therefore  of  all 
institutions  which  relate  to  property ;  while  in  Russia,  and 
wherever  slavery  exists,  the  land  is  regarded  as  valueless,  but 
for  the  slaves  which  are  upon  it  In  Russia,  a  man’s  property 
is  reckoned  by  the  ‘  souls  ’  he  possesses ;  and  in  the  American 
slave  States  by  the  ‘  hands  ’  on  his  estate.  The  moment  the 
‘  souls  ’  and  ‘  hands  ’  become  men  and  not  property,  the  land 
rises  in  value,  and  is  soon  worth  more  than  the  human  chattels 
upon  it  ever  were:  but  the  transfer  of  the  value  from  the 
people  to  the  soil  is  a  revolution  of  the  most  radical  character 
in  a  country  like  Russia,  where  the  serfs  form  so  vast  an  element 
as  they  do  in  the  thin  population  of  the  largest  empire  in  the 
world.  In  the  United  States,  the  thing  may  be  done,  as  has 
been  proved,  by  giving  wages  to  negroes,  instead  of  subsistence, 
as  wages  are  given  to  other  labourers  ;  and  the  slaves  are  only 
four  millions  in  a  population  of  above  twenty-seven  millions.  In 
Russia,  free  labour  is  a  thing  unknown :  neither  owners  nor 
serfs  have  examples  before  their  eyes  to  guide  themselves  by ; 
and  the  serfs  of  individual  proprietors  (sometimes  called  slaves 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Crown  peasants-),  were  computed 
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to  be,  in  1847,  not  less  than  twelve  millions.  At  that  time, 
the  unfree  of  all  orders,  from  the  house-slave  on  an  estate  to  the 
rich  unenfranchised  trader  of  the  capital,  were  86^  per  cent  of 
the  male  popuhition  of  the  empire.  Has  the  Emperor  consi¬ 
dered  that  this  vast  majority  of  his  subjects  has  scarcely  a  notion 
of  the  individual  unfettered  proprietorship  of  land  at  all  ?  Still 
less  can  they  distinguish  between  property  and  occupation :  a 
llussian  peasant  conceives  his  cottage  and  garden  to  be  his  own, 
though  he  is  well  aware  that  he  belongs  in  his  own  person  to  a 
master.  These  changes  involve  a  social  and  moral  revolution 
us  grave  as  other  countries  have  gone  tlu-ough  in  a  course  of 
centuries. . 

Thus  far  the  measures  taken  by  the  Russian  Government 
are  confined  to  setting  the  projwictors  to  w’ork  to  free  their 
respective  serfs,  under  the  guidance  of  Provincial  Councils, 
assembled  for  that  object,  and  to  communicate  any  views  on  the 
subject  which  they  may  entertain.  ^Moreover  the  Emperor  has 
lately  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  the  Commission,  vacated  by  the 
death  of  M.  Rostovtsow,  one  of  the  most  inveterate  anti- 
reformers  in  his  dominions,  —  the  Minister  of  Justice,  —  Avho 
])unishes  every  man  within  his  reach  who  points  out  an  abuse. 

Prince  Dolgoroukow  says  this  is  dancing  on  to  a  revolution,  — 
wantonly  braving  shipwreck.  It  is  at  least  evidence  that  the 
Emperor  is  unaware  of  the  scope  of  his  enterprise.  So  far  from 
this  being  any  reason  against  his  persevering  with  it,  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  reform.  The  necessity  has 
become  more  urgent  from  reign  to  reign  ;  and  now  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  world  outside  of  Russia,  and  t)oth  the  internal  condition  ■ 

and  external  relations  of  the  empire,  forbid  further  delay.  The 
question  is  simply  between  perdition  .and  the  creation  of  a  new  I 

system  of  property  and  laljour.  A  free  trade  in  corn  and  the 
railway  system,  as  M.  Wolowskl  points  out,  render  the  existing 
Russian  system  impracticable.  Prince  Dolgoroukow  shows  us  | 

(p.  93.)  how,  in  the  calmness  of  strength,  the  superior  serfs  are  , 

awaiting  their  emancipation,  declining  every  proposal  of  partial 
release,  on  terms  of  compulsory  labour,  and  rejecting  with  con¬ 
tempt  the  invitation  of  owners,  who  have  tried  to  keep  them 
ignorant  of  wliat  is  going  on,  to  purchase  themselves  on  easy 
terms.  The  more  resolute  these  waiting  serfs  are,  the  more  pre¬ 
carious  is  the  Emperor’s  reliance  on  them  as  the  material  of  his 
army.  Till  this  question  is  settled  he  cannot  go  to  war ;  both 
because  he  must  be  uncertain  of  a  supply  of  trustworthy 
soldiers,  and  because  no  national  wealth  can  grow  up  to  support 
the  expenses  of  war.  The  late  war  proved  the  true  state  of  the 
case ;  and  considerations  which  then  could  not  be  evaded  now 
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press  with  the  force  of  a  fatality.  The  Emperor  must  go  on, 
well  or  ill  prepared  in  knowledge  and  foresight.  If  the  empire 
is  to  be  saved  from  being  crushed  between  eastern  barbarism 
and  western  civilisation,  it  is  in  this  way ;  though  the  most 
patriotic  men  are  not  the  most  hopeful,  from  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprise  thus  far. 

The  history  of  the  institution  of  Russian  serfage  is  briefly 
this,  according  to  one  or  other  of  the  authors  before  us. 

M.  ^Volowski  believes  slavery  to  be  ancient  in  Russia,  as 
elsewhere.  The  people  were  nomad  in  their  way  of  life ;  and 
when,  in  course  of  time,  it  became  necessary  to  till  the  soil, 
which  nomad  races  will  never  do,  prisoners  of  war,  debtors,  and 
other  helpless  persons  who  were  in  the  power  of  the  strong, 
w’ere  made  cultivators  by  force.  This  is  partly  speculation,  but 
the  lOtli  century  supplies  us  with  a  fact.  In  the  most  ancient 
code  of  Russian  laws,  of  that  date,  the  code  of  Jaroslav,  so¬ 
ciety  was  marked  out  into  three  classes ;  the  first  class  being 
composed  of  nobles,  the  second  of  freemen,  and  the  third  of 
domestic  slaves,  who  had  no  civil  rights  at  all.  A  man  might 
be  made  a  slave  under  five  conditions ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
these  particulars  which  shows  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
were  then  slaves;  and  on  this  point  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  historical  students.  The  provision  that  the 
posterity  of  slaves  shall  constitute  an  inheritance,  like  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  cattle  on  the  estate,  may  apply  to  house  slaves ;  and 
it  certainly  appears,  from  il.  TourguenefTs  historical  sketch, 
that  when  our  Queen  Elizabeth  was  reigning,  the  labouring 
classes  of  Russia  were  personally  free,  though  various  civic 
liljcrties  had  long  been  overthrown.  At  so  late  a  time  as  ten 
years  before  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
the  first  restriction  was  imj)osed  on  the  Russian  labourer’s  power 
of  choosing  his  employer.  The  Czar  Boris  decreed,  in  1592,  and 
followed  up  his  decree  by  a  law,  that  labourers  should  not  remove 
from  the  estate  on  which  they  w’ere  employed.  The  labourer 
was  attached  to  the  soil ;  and  the  act  was  done  to  gratify  the  small 
proprietors  from  whom  Boris  recruited  his  army.  The  law  ren¬ 
dered  a  census  necessary  ;  and  the  census  led  to  a  further  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  working  class.  In  1597  it  was  forbidden  to 
servants  engaged  under  contract  to  leave  their  service  on  the 
expiration  of  tlie  contract ;  and  it  was  permitted  to  employers  to 
appropriate  as  bond-servants  *any  labourers  who  had  been  with 
them  longer  than  six  months.  The  excuse  for  these  changes 
was  that  the  migration  of  workers  injured  work,  and  that  the 
Isibourers  themselves  were  disappointed  and  soured  by  finding 
that  they  had  not  improved  their  condition  by  shifting  their 
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place.  By  1601  the  class  had  become  so  discontented  that  some 
safety-valve  was  indispensable  ;  and  two  serfs  from  each  estate 
of  the  small  proprietors  were  allowed  to  try  for  a  change  of 
masters  for  fifteen  days  of  each  year.  St.  George’s  Day  was 
the  time  ;  and  hence  the  melancholy  Russian  proverb  by  which 
the  breaking  up  of  an  illusion  is  called  ‘  a  St.  George’s  Day.’ 
It  was  easily  contrived  that  a  valuable  serf  should  not  find 
another  master,  or  should  suffer  by  a  change  for  the  worse. 

Next  came  the  confusion  between  the  house  and  the  land 
serfs  in  regard  to  sale  of  their  persons.  AVhatever  the  laws 
might  say  as  to  this,  field  labourers  were  in  fact  sold,  more  and 
more  freely,  as  time  passed  on  ;  and  no  retribution  followed.  It 
was  hard  to  say  what  the  law  was,  while  tlic  orders  of  each  suc¬ 
cessive  sovereign  were  registered  as  laws,  without  method  or  faci¬ 
lity  of  reference  ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
Emperor  to  learn,  witli  any  certainty,  what  the  law  is  on  any 
subject.  If  there  is  a  task  more  difficult  still,  it  is  to  get  his 
own  decrees  put  into  practice.  It  w'as  so  with  Peter  the  Gi'cat,  and 
it  is  so  with  Alexander  II.  Peter  was  so  shocked  at  finding  that; 

*  men  were  sold  like  cattle,  —  parents  being  separated  from  their 

*  children,  and  husbands  and  wives  from  each  other,  —  a  thing,’ 
he  added,  ‘which  causes  tears  to  flow',’  —  that  he  commanded 
his  Senate  to  make  a  law  to  prevent  it.  The  law  would  have  been 
inconvenient,  and  it  was  never  made.  The  Empress  Catherine 
expressed  her  sensibility  on  the  institution,  and  issued  a  mandate 
to  an  academy  of  learned  men  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  publish 
their  views  on  emancipation.  A  dissertation  was  published :  but 
the  courtiers,  while  mingling  their  regrets  with  those  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  found,  as  usual,  that  schemes  which  do  honour  to  the  heart 
were  impracticable.  They  dared  not  say  precisely  that ;  but 
they  asked  time  for  consideration,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 
The  same  sovereign  actually  emulated  Boris,  w'hen  she  visited  a 
part  of  her  empire  which  had  never  belonged  to  Boris.  She 
was  persuaded  to  decree,  on  visiting  Little  Russia,  that  the 
labourers  should  be  attached  to  the  soil  on  which  they  w'cre  then 
at  work.  The  instigators  of  tliis  act,  aware  of  what  was  to 
happen,  offered  unusual  inducements  to  labourers  from  all 
quarters  to  work  on  their  estates  in  Little  Russia ;  and  there  the 
poor  dupes  were  caught  in  a  trap  by  the  proclamation.  They 
could  never  go  home,  and  found  themselves  slaves.  One  courtier, 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  obtained  the  favour  of 
having  two  fine  regiments  of  grenadiers  encamped  on  his  land 
at  the  critical  moment ;  and  he  incorporated  them  with  his  agri¬ 
cultural  serfs.  This  was  the  Empress  Catherine’s  way  of  dealing 
with  an  institution  w’hich  she  professed  to  lament. 
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Paul  was  beset  with  petitions  to  authorise  the  sale  of  serfs  as 
merchandise,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  duty  on  them  in 
the  tariff ;  but  he  replied,  ‘  Peasants  may  not  be  sold  apart  from 
‘  the  land  on  which  they  live.’ 

Alexander  was  the  first  of  the  Czars  who  entertained  the 
idea  of  a  genuine  and  complete  emancipation.  His  predecessors 
had  proposed  more  or  less  alleviation  of  the  lot  of  the  serf ;  but 
the  conception  of  a  free  labouring  class  Avas  beyond  them.  The 
narrative  presented  to  us  by  M.  TourgueneflF  of  Alexander’s 
course  in  regard  to  this  question  is  extremely  interesting.  On  his 
accession  he  declared  that  he  would  never  give  away,  as  presents, 
or  acknowledgment  of  services,  estates,  with  the  peasants  upon 
them,  as  his  grandmother  and  father  had  done.  Some  wretched 
men  Avho  had  been  carried  off  from  their  homes,  and  sold  into  the 
hard  service  of  a  Scotch  engineer,  who  had  become  a  noble  in  the 
Imperial  service,  found  means  to  address  the  Emperor  when  he 
was  at  a  Congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  Emperor  forwarded 
the  petition  to  his  Council,  with  an  autograph  letter  in  which  he 
declared  his  astonishment  at  the  perpetration  of  such  an  act,  in 
defiance  of  the  law.  There  was  much  discussion  of  the  law 
and  the  fact ;  and  the  matter  ended  in  the  practice  being  de¬ 
clared  illegal,  but  allowed  to  continue.  There  were  commissions 
of  lawyers  and  statesmen,  and  they  loitered  over  their  work  till 
the  Emperor  forgot  the  whole  afialr.  In  the  very  midst  of  it, 
when  the  President  of  the  Council  was  ordered  to  take  home 
and  consider  the  most  approved  scheme,  he  qui*zed  the  simple 
people  who  supposed  the  Emperor  to  believe  that  twenty  years 
later  men  Avould  not  be  sold  in  detail  on  his  own  estates.  In 
the  very  midst  of  it,  too,  a  woman  was  sold  for  two  roubles  and 
a-half,  Avithin  tAvo  paces  of  the  Emperor’s  palace  gates.  While 
such  things  were  said  and  done  without  his  knoAvledge,  he  was 
cherishing  the  belief  that  he  had  a  mission  to  make  these  people 
free.  In  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  he  one  day  seized  a  sacred  image 
from  a  marble  shelf,  and  made  a  voav  before  it  to  abolish  serfage. 
But,  as  Ave  have  seen,  he  forgot  it ;  and  when,  toAvards  the 
close  of  his  reign.  Count  Woronzoff  and  other  great  proprietors 
desired  to  carry  out  the  work,  they  found  that  the  Emperor  had 
retrograded  in  his  vicAvs  as  they  had  advanced.  All  this  is  very 
interesting  at  the  moment  Avhen  Ave  arc  watching  the  policy  of 
another  humane  Emperor  Alexander. 

It  was  in  that  reign,  however,  that  a  partial  experiment  was 
instituted  in  some  outlying  provinces,  whose  proceedings  were 
little  heard  of  in  the  old  empire.  In  the  provinces  of  Esthonia, 
Livonia,  and  Courland,  the  slavery  of  the  cultivators  had  been 
more  complete  than  in  the  rest  of  the  empire ;  but  the  work  of 
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emnncipation  had  begun  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century ; 
and  the  idea  was  so  diffused  through  society,  that  the  result  was 
only  a  question  of  time.  The  history  of  the  experiment  is  given 
in  a  very  interesting  form  in  M.  Wolowski’s  third  paper  on  the 
subject  of  serfage  (‘Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs,  Septembre,  1858’). 
We  can  here  say  only  that  the  experiment  proves  the  necessity 
of  beginning  by  other  social  reforms,  involving  changes  in  the 
whole  social  structure ;  and  that  the  troubles  which  arose  in  the 
course  of  the  experiment,  and  which  continue  at  this  day,  are 
indisputably  owing  to  the  partial  character  of  the  liberation  of 
the  working-class,  who  were  not  only  bound  by  onerous  con¬ 
tracts,  but  restricted  from  change  of  abode  till  population  had 
reached  a  certain  point,  whatever  their  hardships  might  be  in 
the  interval.  The  inevitable  evil  of  all  such  cases,  the  pride 
and  tyranny  of  the  proprietary  class,  and  their  antipathy  to  an 
order  of  men  who  were  once  their  property,  still  causes  per¬ 
petual  discontent  and  occasional  turbulence  which  time  only  can 
extinguish ;  but  it  is  thoroughly  understood  that  these  evils  are 
trifles  in  comparison  with  what  must  have  arisen  if  the  former 
servitude  had  been  jirolonged.  M.  Wolowski  sums  up  thus : — 

‘  Tlie  situation  of  Estlionia  and  Livonia  was,  before  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  liberating  ordinances,  even  more  unhappy  than  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  serfs  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  difficulties  of 
emancipation  were  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  imperial 
dominions.  Yet  tlie  reform  was  achieved  without  convulsion  or 
violence, ;  the  Juridical  separation  between  the  soil  and  its  cultivators 
took  place,  if  not  with  all  the  benefit  that  was  anticipated,  at  least 
without  the  perils  which  were  threatened.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
Baltic  provinces,  Courland,  that  the  best  understanding  prevailed  of 
the  general  need  of  establishing  and  maintaining,  on  an  equitable 
and  moderate  basis,  the  relations,  henceforth  free,  between  the  pro¬ 
prietor  and  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  abolition  of  serfage 
was  approved  by  all,  nobles  and  peasants  alike,  though  the  feudal 
character  of  the  legislation,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  removal  of  the 
peasant  from  one  province  to  another  impeded  the  reform  so  as  to 
deprive  it  of  full  success.  Agriculture  is  now  prosperous ;  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cultivators  is  good ;  and  the  farmers  especially  arc  in  a 
position  of  remarkable  ease.  The  artisans  profit  by  a  continuous 
rise  of  wages.  In  virtue  of  free  contracts,  forced  labour  has  everywhere 
disappeared,  giving  place  to  rent,  properly  so  called, — ground-rent, 
paid  in  money.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  establish,  by  the 
recent  example  of  Courland,  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  suppression 
of  serfage,  as  a  decisive  precedent  for  Russia.  Russia  can  do  more 
and  better  than  what  has  been  done  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  without 
running  any  serious  risk.’  {La  Question  du  Serfage  en  Russie, 
p.  422.) 

In  going  on  to  show  that  the  suffering  and  discontent  which 
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still  exist  are  not  owing  to  the  emancipation  of  the  labouring 
class,  M.  Wolowski  however  confirms  the  view  of  Prince  Dol- 
goroukow  that  fundamental  changes  in  other  institutions  must 
precede  or  steadily  accompany  the  treatment  of  the  case  of  the 
serfs. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  permitted  this  reform  in  the  Baltic 
provinces,  but  he  was  anxious  to  keep  the  matter  so  quiet  as  that 
it  should  not  be  heard  of  in  Russia  Proper ;  and  when  some  of  the 
\vealthiest,  wisest,  and  best  of  his  nobles  some  years  afterwards 
associated  themselves  to  carry  on  the  same  reform  throughout 
his  dominions,  the  Emperor,  on  whose  sanction  and  actual  pro¬ 
mise  they  relied,  objected  to  their  mutual  co-operation.  He  had 
meantime  become  possessed  with  a  dread  of  association  in  any 
form.  ‘  Why  associate  ?  ’  he  asked.  ‘  Why  cannot  each  of  you 
*  do  what  he  thinks  best  on  his  own  estate  ?  ’  And  this  was 
the  end  of  his  boasted  mission  to  emancipate  the  serfs  of  Russia. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  sincerely  desired  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  serfs;  and  he  proved  it  by  various  schemes  of  mitiga¬ 
tion,  which  only  deferred  the  change  that  even  he,  with  his  narrow 
capacity,  knew  to  be  inevitable.  The  one  idea  which  he  was 
alwa3’s  unable  to  .admit  was  that  of  liberty ;  and  he  could  not 
see  that  liberty  was  in  this  case  the  sole  end  and  the  sole  means. 
His  efforts  and  devices  only  irritated  the  proprietors,  and  kept 
up  a  dangerous  excitement  among  the  peasants  of  all  classes. 
!More  and  more  of  the  Crown  peasants  were  freed  from  the  old 
terms  of  bondage  to  pass  under  another  which  was  called  a  tax; 
but,  as  there  was  no  reform  of  the  administration  before  or 
during  the  change,  this  tax  is  so  managed  by  his  functionaries 
as  to  constitute  a  worse  bondage  than  that  from  which  the  pea¬ 
sants  were  delivered.  His  celebrated  ukase  of  1842  was  a 
hopeless  endeavour  to  reconcile  serfage  and  liberty  by  a  foi*m  of 
contract  between  proprietors  and  their  peasants,  which  left  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors,  while  it  roused  their  sus¬ 
picions  and  fears.  It  w’as,  in  some  cases,  a  benefit  to  substitute 
a  contract  for  a  fixed  term  for  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  ;  hut  authority  was  still  the  whole  agency  and  the 
whole  sanction  ;  and  the  paysans  obliges  were  no  more  masters 
of  themselves  than  before.  This  was,  however,  an  innovation 
on  the  system;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  led  to  discussion  of  the 
subject,  it  might  be  a  benefit.  But  when  the  nobles  took  the 
alarm,  and  became  clamorous  about  revolution,  the  Emperor’s 
own  ministers  reminded  them  that  the  measure  was  merely  per¬ 
missive,  and  that  the  j)Ower  of  instituting  these  contracts  re¬ 
mained  w’ith  the  proprietors  alone.  So  well  was  this  explained, 
that  in  two  cases  only  is  the  experiment  known  to  have  been 
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tried.  The  European  troubles  of  1848  closed  the  Emperor’s 
mind  against  all  proposals  of  enlarging  anybody’s  liberties ;  and 
when  the  late  war  broke  out,  it  was  understood  throughout 
the  empire  that  the  question  of  serf-emancipation  was  shelved. 

In  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks’  little  volume  on  ‘  The  Russians  of  the 
‘  South,’  we  have  a  fuller,  more  lively,  hfelike,  and  thorough  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  mind  and  manners  of  proprietors  and  serfs 
than,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  exists  anywhere  else.  He 
visited  Russia  towards  the  close  of  the  last  reign  (the  date  of  his 
book  is  1854),  and  had  opportunities,  of  which  he  made  the  most, 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  system  by  his  own 
observation.  He  obtained  the  confidence  of  many  proprietors, 
lived  with  them  on  their  estates,  conversed  w’ith  serfs  of  all 
varieties,  and  with  functionaries  in  all  the  departments  w'hich 
are  concerned  with  the  rural  system ;  and  the  broad  and  clear 
light  which  he  casts  on  the  relations  now  so  anxiously  studied 
by  all  the  world  is  of  the  highest  value,  in  connexion  with  the 
disquisitions  supplied  by  Russian  patriots,  self-exiled  in  order  to 
publish  the  truths  which  they  cannot  utter  at  home.  At  the 
time  when  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  understood  to  have  given 
up  his  schemes  and  his  hopes,  Mr.  Brooks  found  many  pro¬ 
prietors  convinced,  as  their  fathers  were  before  them,  that  all 
the  projects  of  all  the  Czars  on  behalf  of  the  peasants  were 
devised  to  sow  distrust  and  ill-will  betw’een  the  serfs  and  their 
owners ;  and  that  when  such  schemes  were  shelved,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  proprietors  talked  of  managing  the  affair  on  their  own 
beludf,  terrifying  the  autocrat  of  the  day  with  the  prospect  of  a 
co-operation  whieh  would  give  too  much  power  to  the  subjects 
of  an  absolute  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  state  of  men’s  minds  on  this  great  question  when 
Nicholas  was  about  to  leave  his  throne  to  another.  There  were 
no  roads,  properly  sjjeaklng ;  and  the  holes  in  the  tracks  were 
filled  up  with  the  manure  which  ought  to  have  been  put  upon 
the  land,  but  which  the  proprietors  were  only  anxious  to  get  rid 
of.  There  was  enormous  waste  of  time  and  bullock-draught  in 
conveying  grain  to  Odessa  by  such  tracks ;  but  the  corn  was  in 
no  hurry,  and  bullock-draught  Avas  cheap.  Proprietors  Avere 
in  debt,  and  the  serfs  suffered  for  it;  but  both  parties Avould  get 
through  life  somehow,  and  posterity  must  take  care  of  the  rest. 
Injustice  was  perpetrated  every  hour ;  crime,  and  rage,  and 
fear  abounded ;  but  worse  things  might  come  of  a  change ;  and 
to  defer  the  cliange  was  the  first  object  Avith  every  landoAvner. 
Then  came  the  Avar,  Avith  its  exposure  of  the  hollowness  of  the 
whole  system.  Then  came  a  new  sovereign,  reputed  absolute 
in  power,  and  therefore  adored  by  all  the  weak  in  his  dominions. 
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but  well  known  by  the  camarilla  and  the  bureaucracy  to  have 
no  power  which  they  could  not  use  or  thwart,  as  it  might  suit 
them.  And  next  followed  the  memorable  avowal' of  January, 
and  proclamation  of  December  1857,  which  pledged  the  will 
and  word  of  the  autocrat  for  the  full  and  complete  emancipation 
of  all  the  serfs  in  the  empire. 

This  pledge,  either  noble  or  rash  in  the  highest  degree,  was 
thrown  out  over  the  heads  of  society  in  Russia,  though  society 
must  do  the  work.  That  society  has  no  ctfcctive  powers  because 
it  has  no  natural  organisation.  It  has  no  aristocracy,  properly 
so  called ;  for  the  nobles  of  Russia  have  never  been  anything 
but  the  creatures  and  the  slaves  of  the  autocrats, —  till  recently 
possessed  of  no  rights,  and  now  not  daring  to  claim  such  rights 
as  have  been  occasionally  granted  to  them.  For  the  offence  of 
;LSserting  one  of  these  rights.  Prince  Dolgoroukow  himself  was 
visited  by  an  imperial  physician,  in  the  time  of  Nicholas,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  his  brain  was  not  affected;  and 
w’hen  it  was  declared  sane,  he  was  banished  to  Yiatka,  where 
he  had  refused  to  go  as  a  functionary.  The  nobles  never  had 
any  attachment  to  the  Romanoff  family,  whose  line  became 
extinct  on  the  tlirone  of  Russia  at  the  death  of  Peter  II.,  and 
neither  can  they  have  any  loyal  affections  towards  tlie  reigning 
house  of  IIolstein-Gottorp,  because  they  are  individually  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  power  of  the  princes,  as  the  serfs  arc  by  their 
masters.  Neither  are  they  united  among  themselves  ;  nor  do 
they  command  the  devotion  of  their  peasants.  Loyalty  does 
not  exist  among  or  in  regard  to  them ;  they  have  no  ancestral 
privileges,  no  hard-w'on  liberties,  no  political  function,  no  here¬ 
ditary  honours.  Called  nobles,  they  are  in  no  sense  an  aristo¬ 
cracy.  In  Russian  society  there  is  no  middle  class;  for  the 
merchants  and  professional  men  arc  not  bound  together  by  any 
common  duty,  pursuit,  interest,  or  hope.  Each  order,  wliich 
would  form  a  class  elsewhere,  is  a  mere  rope  of  siind.  The  vast 
remainder  consists  of  serfs.  This  is  the  society  over  whose 
heads  the  Emperor  has  made  proclamation  of  the  work  which 
he  wills  society  to  achieve. 

Wliat  has  been  done,  thus  far?  Alexander  II.  came  to  the 
throne  on  the  2nd  of  March  (N.S.),  1855.  From  time  to  time 
we  heard  that  he  was  showing  the  same  dispositions  in  favour 
of  the  serfs  which  marked  the  opening  of  the  reigns  of  his  uncle 
and  father;  and  in  January  1857  the  announcement  was  made 
tliat  a  committee  was  appointed  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  consider 
and  report  upon  a  project  of  emancipation.  After  ten  months, 
when  no  progress  had  been  made  by  this  committee,  the  Em¬ 
peror  roused  the  interest  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  case  by 
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his  proclamation  in  reply  to  the  petition  of  the  proprietors  in 
some  frontier  provinces,  to  be  allowed  to  free  their  serfs  in  their 
own  way,  tliey  having  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  the 
example  of  a  successful  experiment  in  the  provinces  of  Prussia. 
The  Emperor  authorised  them  to  form  tlieir  own  committees 
and  j)roceed  in  their  own  way,  and  extended  the  permission  to 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  wise  men  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  saw  that  they  must  pretend  to  be  doing  something,  though 
the  greater  number  of  them  were  averse  to  all  change.  The 
next  thing  we  heard  of  was  a  virtuous  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  nobles  generally  for  *  the  amelioration  of  tlie  condition  of 
‘  the  serfs.’  Tliis  opened  a  vast  field  of  talk,  and  offered  admi¬ 
rable  opportunity  for  delay.  Tlie  Em|)eror  intimated  that  he 
did  not  propose  to  alleviate  but  to  abolish  serfage ;  and,  when 
the  Central  Committee  was  evidently  at  a  stand,  having  got  no 
further  than  to  issue  a  report  craftily  unfavourable  to  emanci¬ 
pation,  be  appointed  another  for  the  s|)ecial  pur{)ose  of  drawing 
up  a  practical  plan  for  converting  serfs  into  freemen.  When 
he  had  himself  attended  the  Central  Committee  to  see  how  the 
affair  got  on,  and  had  announced  three  conditions  on  which  any 
scheme  must  proceed  in  the  provinces,  the  world  began  to  con¬ 
sider  the  thing  virtually  done.  In  January  1858  there  was  a 
banquet  at  ^loscow,  when  180  proprietors  poured  out  their 
pmiscs  of  the  Emperor  for  conceiving  the  idea  of  this  great 
reform,  which  had  long  been  imjHided  only  by  the  *  apathy  ’ 
of  the  landowners  generally.  In  March  we  had  General 
MouraviefTs  speech  at  Nijni  Xovogorod,  which  showed  that 
the  whole  work  still  remained  to  be  done.  Then,  provincial 
nobles  began  to  flock  to  St.  Petersburg,  declaring  that  they 
were  afraid  for  their  lives  on  their  own  estates :  and  next, 
the  Emperor's  own  committees  addressed  to  him  demands  for 
the  increase  of  other  liberties  than  those  of  the  serfs,  which 
filled  the  Court  with  alarm,  and  which  threatened  the  Emperor 
with  the  embarrassment  of  having  two  revolutions  at  once  upon 
his  hands.  Since  that  time  we  have  heard  of  his  occasional 
addresses  to  the  serf-holding  class,  in  the  course  of  his  journeys 
through  the  provinces ;  and  we  have  observed  that  declarations 
of  his  settled  will  and  fixed  puqjose  are  never  absent  from  such 
ei)ecches  and  proclamations :  yet  it  is  evident  to  all  the  world 
that  nothing  is  yet  done.  The  camarilla  and  the  bureaucracy 
know  very  well  that  the  project  has  not  advanced  one  step,  and 
they  intend  very  decidedly  that  it  never  shall  in  their  time. 
Such  are  the  consequences  of  going  to  work  with  old  tools  in  a 
new  period,  and  of  beginning  reform  at  the  wrong  end.  The 
patriotic  men  who,  understanding  all  this  from  their  youth  up- 
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wards,  have  gone  to  a  distance  to  speak  the  truth,  have  each  a 
scheme  to  propose ;  and  the  l)est  wish  that  can  be  formed  for 
the  EmiMjror  and  all  his  subjects  is,  that  what  those  writers  say 
publicly  may  be  read,  however  privately,  throughout  Russia. 
Tlie  censorship  is  always  at  work  to  prevent  their  books  being 
seen,  or  even  heard  of ;  but  all  that  they  write  is  nevertheless 
read  in  every  province  of  the  empire.  If  we  were  sure  that 
the  camarilla  did  not  keep  these  writings  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
Imperial  family,  we  should  have  some  hope  that  the  work 
might  at  Inst  be  taken  up  at  the  right  end,  and  carried  through. 

An  incident  which  occurred  last  autumn  almost  excludes  any 
hope  of  the  kind.  Deputies  from  provincial  committees  were 
last  year  sent  up  to  consult  with  the  Second  Committee  at  St. 
Petersburg,  whose  business  it  was  to  frame  a  practical  scheme ; 
but  the  alarm  of  the  Court  about  publicity,  and  about  any 
mode  of  assembl)’’,  precluded  everything  beyond  mere  private 
discussion.  Finding  tliis,  five  of  the  deputies,  men  of  experience 
in  that  provincial  life  which  is  so  little  understood  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  addressed  the  Emperor  himself.  This  was  in  October 
last,  when  it  might  be  thought  he  had  waited  long  enough  for 
praetical  assistance,  and  would  be  grateful  for  the  guidance  he 
in  vain  asked  for  from  his  own  committees.  But  the  suggestions 
tendered  were  unwelcome  to  the  camarilla,  and  the  five  deputies 
were  visited  witlr  an  Imperial  reprimand  for  their  ‘  unjust  and 
‘  inappropriate  pretensions.’  The  address  was  thoroughly  loyal 
in  its  spirit  and  tone ;  its  offence  was  in  the  facts  and  reasonings 
on  which  its  conclusions  were  based.  These  were  summed  up 
in  four  recommendations,  which  could  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
clique  then  at  the  Emperor’s  ear.  The  necessary  conditions  of 
emancipation  are,  according  to  this  authority,  —  1st,  that  the 
serfs  should  be  set  free  on  small  freeholds,  for  which  the  former 
proprietors  should  be  indemnified  by  the  state;  2nd,  that  all 
local  administration,  thrown  open  to  all  classes,  should  be  based 
on  the  elective  principle;  3rd,  that  the  administration  of  justice 
should  be  reorganised,  and  be  independent  of  executive  autho¬ 
rity,  which  should  indeed  be  amenable  to  the  courts,  and  that  a 
public  and  oral  procedure,  and  jury  trial,  should  be  introduced  ; 
4th,  that  liberty  of  the  press,  w’ith  safeguards  against  abuse, 
should  be  established,  in  order  that  malversations  and  abases 
might  become  known  in  the  highest  quarters. 

Such  were  the  terms  proposed  in  the  best  w'ay  and  by  the 
best  advisers :  and  they  were  rejected  with  displeasure  last  Oc¬ 
tober.  This  does  not  look  very  promising.  We  may  easily 
conceive  the  horror  with  which  the  Emperor  and  his  courtiers 
would  read  the  assurance  that  the  only  choice  lay  between 
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emancipation  under  these  conditions,  and  emancipation  by  fire 
and  slaughter.  To  reprimand  the  advisers  was  the  shortest 
way  of  putting  such  an  alternative  out  of  sight 

What,  then,  does  the  Emperor  suppose  he  has  to  do  ?  There 
are  upwards  of  44,000,000  of  the  class  called  ‘  souls  ’  in  the 
empire,  the  half  of  whom  are  Crown  and  Appanage  peasants, 
while  the  other  half  are  private  property.  The  change  of  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  Crown  and  Proprietory  peasants  within  the 
present  century,  is  a  consequence  of  the  system  which  impo¬ 
verishes  the  proprietors.  They  mortgage  their  serfs  to  govern¬ 
ment  for  advances  of  capital  with  which  to  carry  on  their 
operations;  and,  as  they  are  seldom  or  never  able  to  repay 
these  advances,  their  serfs  pass  over  into  the  possession  of  the 
Crown.  Let  it  be  considered  that  the  peasants  and  serfs  of 
Kussia  are  nearly  double  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  free  society  in  Europe.an  Russia  consists  of  only  13,000,000. 

The  difficulty  of  emancipation  of  course  relates  to  the  half 
of  the  serf  property  which  is  held  by  individual  proprietors.  It 
may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  these  owners  are 
only  about  116,000  in  number.  Giving  them  the  largest  family 
connexion,  the  whole  interest  can  hardly  amount  to  three  quarters 
of  a  million  of  persons.  Yet  this  smalt  portion  of  the  free 
society  of  the  empire  holds  as  property  the  twenty-two  millions 
of  serfs  who  constitute  half  the  labouring  class,  the  other  half 
being  the  property,  or  in  the  power,  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Imperial  family.  Of  these  116,000  proprietors,  5000  have  no 
land.  They  possess  30,000  serfs,  employing  them  as  house- 
slaves,  or  letting  them  out.  At  the ’other  end  of  the  scale  there 
are  1447  who  arc  more  like  princes  than  subject  nobles,  owning 
more  than  6,500,000  of  serfs.  In  this  division  all  are  included 
who  possess  more  than  2000  serfs.  Those  who  own  from 
1000  to  2000  serfs  are  about  2500;  nearly  20,000  hold  from 
100  to  1000  serfs,  or  nearly  8,000,000  in  all.  These  rich 
classes  are  not  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  bitterest 
enemies  of  emancipation  (for  its  own  sake)  are  the  poorer  land- 
owners,  who  squeeze  all  they  can  out  of  their  dependents,  and 
who  will  not  tolerate  any  mention  of  giving  land  to  the  peasants 
to  settle  down  upon.  Above  36,000  of  these  hold  from  20  to 
100  serfs  each,  or  about  3,250,000  altogether.  The  most 
miserable  serfs  of  all  are  said  to  belong  to  the  remaining 
50,000  owners,  who  are  the  poorest  of  the  landowners,  pos¬ 
sessing  fewer  than  21  serfs. 

The  rural  system  is  a  remarkable  and  unmanageable  com¬ 
pound,  as  M.  Wolowski  points  out,  of  an  aristocratic  regime, 
in  which  work  is  degrading  and  a  mere  humiliation,  and  a 
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communistic  system,  in  which  the  conception  of  private  pro¬ 
perty  hardly  exists.  The  peasant  on  a  rich  noble’s  estate  pays 
rent ;  that  is,  he  cultivates  the  land  of  the  settlement,  and 
pays  a  fixed  j)ortion  of  what  he  earns  to  his  owner,  and  main¬ 
tains  his  family  on  the  rest.  But  his  labour  is  not  his  own; 
and  the  land  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  at  his  master’s  disposal. 
The  land  and  the  labour,  and  such  capital  as  may  be  forth¬ 
coming,  are  all  jumbled  together,  to  afford  a  subsistence  to  the 
people  who  live  upon  the  spot;  the  whole,  including  the  people 
themselves,  being  the  property  of  the  noble,  while  the  peasants 
arc  living  under  a  veritable  socialism,  as  far  as  they  themselves 
see.  The  problem  is,  to  introduce  them  to  the  ideas  and  feel¬ 
ings  which  belong  to  the  possession  of  private  property,  and  the 
free  disposal  of  a  man’s  own  industry.  The  question  is,  how 
such  a  transfer  from  the  ideas  and  habits  of  an  ancient  to  a 
modern  century  can  be  best  effected,  supposing  the  change 
itself  to  be  no  matter  of  choice.  It  is  pretty  clear  to  everybody, 
unless  it  be  the  Emperor  himself,  that  it  cannot  be  done  by  means 
of  an  official  hierarchy  which  is,  at  every  stage,  opposed  to  the 
attempt  altogether.  It  is  plain  that  some  sort  of  political 
existence  must  be  granted  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  from 
the  rich  noble  to  the  humble  serf  who  shrinks  with  dread  from 
the  thought  of  being  unprotected  from  the  police.  It  is  plain 
that  law  and  justice  must  be  present  everywhere,  set  before  all 
men’s  eyes,  and  within  all  men’s  reach,  or  some  men  will  not 
work,  and  others  will  not  pay,  and  society  will  be,  even  more 
than  at  present,  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  violent  or  the  most 
corrupt. 

Wc  have  seen  that  the  best  qualified  advisers  on  the  spot 
have  no  encouragement  to  propose  a  scheme.  Let  us  see  what 
are  the  views  of  economists,  who,  from  the  stand-point  of 
London  and  Paris,  see  their  country  .as  a  whole,  and  CJtn  watch 
the  evolution  of  its  fate. 

M.  Wolowski  is  for  trusting  everything  to  the  broad  prin¬ 
ciple  and  frank  gift  of  liberty.  The  main  dread  of  the  proprietors 
is  of  a  deficiency  of  labour,  in  a  country  where  land  is  a  drug, 
and  the  labour  upon  it  is,  by  the  associations  of  centuries,  the 
only  wealth.  This  is  met  by  the  equally  obstinate  association 
in  the  peasant  mind  that  the  labourers  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  land.  As  they  have  always  belonged  to  the  land,  they 
argue  that  the  land  belongs  to  them.  The  dwellings  which 
they  have  built  with  their  own  hands,  and  the  furniture  and 
garden-stock  which  they  have  acquired  by  their  own  industry, 
and  have  always  called  their  own,  they  will,  under  a  new  system, 
consider  their  own,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  conceive  that  they 
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must  pay  for  them :  but  this  purchase  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  liberty  to  remove ;  and  that  liberty  of  movement  is  the 
main  feature  of  emancipation.  The  general  features  of  the 
new  scheme  ought  thus  to  be  that  the  peasants  may  purchase 
their  dwellings  and  plot  of  ground,  but  not  be  compelled  to 
settle  on  the  land  if  they  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  handi¬ 
crafts.  It  will  be  the  interest  of  proprietors  to  make  liberal 
terms  for  the  purchase  of  dwellings  and  land,  in  order  to  induce 
the  peasants  to  remain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contracts  for 
redemption  must  not  extend  over  so  long  a  period  of  time  as  to 
form,  in  fact,  a  system  of  compulsory  labour :  there  must  be 
banking  or  other  credit  establishments  which  will  enable  the 
peasants  to  raise  money  for  a  8{)cedy  liquidation  of  their  debt : 
and  the  labour  due  should  take  the  form  of  piecework,  wherever 
practicable,  instead  of  being  measured  by  days,  which  en¬ 
courages  idleness,  and  a  wjiste  of  time  and  effort.  There  must 
be  guarantees  for  the  jHjasants’  rights.  Hitherto  justice,  admi¬ 
nistration,  and  the  police  have  all  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietors  ;  and  there  must  be  a  new  social  organisation,  under 
which  all  orders  will  be  equal  before  the  law.  This  view  is 
recommended  in  preference  to  any  scheme  which  should  assign 
land  to  every  })ea8ant,  the  proprietors  being  compensated  from 
the  public  treasury :  a  scheme  which  would  create  a  vast  system 
of  credit  such  as  would  depreciate,  and  in  every  way  disturb, 
the  natural  values  of  land  and  labour,  and  create  insuperable 
financial  difficulties.  Under  a  system  of  entire  personal  liberty, 
time  would  certainly  equalise  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  various 
departments  of  industry;  and  meanwhile  the  labouring  class 
would  be  hourly  learning  the  meaning  and  value  of  personal 
freedom  as  a  condition  and  exponent  of  private  property,  while 
the  obligations  which  remained  to  be  fulfilled  would  be  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  attribute  of  citizenshij),  and  not  the  badge  of 
slaver}'.  This  view,  like  every  other  which  contemplates  a  real 
emancipation,  involves  a  thorough  reform  of  the  udministmtivc 
system  of  the  empire. 

Under  this  scheme  the  working  of  emancipation  rests  with 
the  proprietors.  M.  Tourgueneff’  would  allow  the  proprietors 
and  their  peasants  to  make  their  own  terms,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  main  principles  of  the  plan ;  but  he  considers  that  the 
Government  must  undertake  and  carry  through  the  work  as  a 
whole,  security  being  taken  by  the  principles  of  the  enterprise 
that  the  proprietory  serfs  shall  be  raised  to  the  theoretical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Crown  and  Appanage  peasants,  instead  of  the 
latter  being  in  any  degree  lowered  towards  the  condition  of  the 
Proprietory  peasants.  M.  TourguenefT s  view  of  a  redemption 
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scheme  is  that  the  redemption  should  be  paid  by  the  proprietors 
who  have  held  men  as  property,  and  not  by  the  serfs  who  have 
been  too  long  injured  already.  It  would  never  do  to  flood  the 
market  with  promises  to  pay  on  the  security  of  land,  which  is 
no  security  at  all,  because  it  is  inconvertible.  It  should  be  in 
the  form  of  assignments  of  land,  the  inconvertibility  of  land  being 
a  safe  guarantee  of  the  peasant’s  possession.  The  portions  of 
land  must  not  be  so  large  as  to  maintain  a  peasant’s  household ; 
for  this  would  leave  the  labour-market  bare.  A  third  part  of 
the  proprietor’s  estate  should  be  compulsorily  assigned  to  the 
commune  (where  communes  exist),  the  peasants’  plots  being 
included  in  this  assignment.  Where  communes  do  not  exist, 
the  same  proportion  should  be  given,  either  as  absolute  property 
or  for  the  usufruct  of  the  ])easants.  Government  deciding  how 
this  land  should  be  distributed  among  the  late  serfs,  and  seeing 
the  plan  carried  out,  without  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
peasants.  In  all  cases  the  dwellings  and  their  plots  of  ground 
should  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  inhabitant.  The  re-ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  land  should  be  accomplished  within  a  year ;  and 
at  the  end  of  two  years  every  right  of  the  proprietor  over  his 
late  serfs  would  be  held  to  have  expired ;  the  peasants  would 
have  become  free  citizens,  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  society, 
and  to  any  special  enactments  which  should  have  been  framed 
on  their  account.  Their  late  proprietors  at  the  same  time 
would  cease  to  be  responsible  for  any  taxes  chargeable  on  the 
})ea8ants,  and  for  their  maintenance.  Domestic  and  personal 
serfs,  who  stand  on  the  register  of  the  estate,  might  claim  to 
belong  to  the  commune,  and  to  share  its  advantages  and  obli¬ 
gations,  if  they  proffered  their  claim  within  a  year.  Those  who 
should  make  no  such  claim  must  choose  some  occupation,  and 
enter  themselves  on  the  registers  of  the  towns.  The  rest  of 
the  plan  relates  to  the  dealings  of  Government  with  regard  to 
the  debts  on  estates  mortgaged  by  proprietors  to  the  Councils 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  scheme  ;  and  to  the  aid  in  money 
to  be  afforded  by  Government,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  pro¬ 
prietors  whose  estates  are  not  so  mortgaged. 

M.  Tourgueneff  would  not  at  present  interfere  with  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  working  of  the  communes,  because  by  attempting 
too  much  the  whole  enterprise  might  miscarry.  He  would, 
however,  unite  these  small  communes  so  as  to  form  cantons  of 
about  15,000  inhabitants,  which  may  hereafter  be  organised 
under  such  a  system  as  the  communes  in  France,  and  parishes 
in  England ;  and  these  may  at  length  serve  as  the  basis  of  the 
general  administration  of  the  empire.  As,  in  an  elective  system 
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in  the  communes,  where  the  members  would  manage  their 
affairs  and  choose  their  own  officers,  the  proprietors  would  be 
reduced  far  below  their  proper  rate  of  influence ;  and  as  they 
cannot  at  present  conceive  of  equality  before  the  law,  they 
should  be  allowed  a  direct  appeal  to  the  authorities  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  who  should  be  bound  to  assist  them  in  all  cases  of  reason¬ 
able  complaint  or  demand.  The  several  administrations  which 
now  manage  the  different  classes  of  serfs  and  peasants  should 
merge  in  one,  when  all  the  orders  become  alike  free,  the  new 
administration  being  based  on  the  proposed  cantons.  The  ad¬ 
ministration,  in  its  management  of  local  taxation,  recruiting, 
roads,  police,  &c.,  should  pay  regard  to  local  methods  so  far  as 
to  have  the  system  sit  easy  on  those  who  should  live  under  it. 
These  are  the  chief  points  of  M.  TourguenefTs  plan  ;  and  there 
is  a  strong  moral  interest  in  listening  to  him,  as  he  did  not  wait 
for  the  Imperial  command  to  give  freedom  to  the  serfs  on  his 
own  estate.  It  is  evident  that  here  again  a  radical  change  in 
the  constitution  of  Russian  society  is  shown  to  be  involved  in 
the  scheme  of  emancipation;  a  revolution  which  the  Councils 
at  St.  Petersburg  are  not  at  all  likely  to  effect,  and  which  the 
Emperor  himself  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  ever  contem¬ 
plated. 

Prince  Dolgoroukow  introduces  his  scheme  by  reminding  us 
that  the  present  dilemma  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  thousand  years 
since,  but  with  a  more  certain  and  fearful  catastrophe  at  hand 
than  the  more  primitive  age  could  produce. 

‘  Ten  centuries  ago,  in  862,  the  slaves  of  the  north  sent  amhassatlors 
to  Rurik,  and  to  his  brothers,  to  say  :  “  Our  country  is  vast  and  fer- 
“  tile,  but  anarchy  spoils  it :  come  and  deliver  us  from  this  scourge!” 
After  an  existence  uf  a  thousand  years,  after  having  exhausted  all 
the  modes  of  despotism,  Rus-^a  is  once  more  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss; 
and  we  say  to  the  Emperor  Ale\ander,  “  Sire,  our  country  is  vast 
“  and  fertile,  but  absolutism  and  venality  spoil  it :  deliver  us  from 
“  these  scourges :  grant  us  a  government  founded  upon  law,  and 
“  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  time !  ” '  (Aa  Verite  stir  la  Russie, 
p.  378.) 

Wherever  compulsory  labour  (the  corvee)  exists,  the  most 
prudent  way,  says  Prince  Dolgoroukow,  would  be  to  yield  the 
land  to  those  who  now  cultivate  it,  in  the  portions  which  they 
at  present  hold.  Where  the  serfs  work  under  the  obrok  system, 
the  proportion  of  land  to  be  nssignc<l  to  them  must  be  otherwise 
determined  :  but  the  peasants  must  have  land  as  property,  when 
all  rights  of  the  proprietors  over  them  are  at  an  end,  and  all 
tribute,  in  kind  or  in  money,  ceases  to  be  paid  by  the  serfs. 
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For  this  land,  each  male  serf  should  pay  five  roubles  (16«.)  a 
year  for  thirty-three  years,  unless  he  chooses  to  discharge  the 
debt  sooner.  This  payment  would  make  him  absolute  pro¬ 
prietor  of  that  much  land.  The  owners  should  receive  from’ 
the  state  100  roubles  (16/.)  for  each  male  serf;  the  wives, 
daughters,  and  widows  being  freed  gratuitously.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  government  might  excuse  the  nobles  the 
payment  of  their  debts  towards  the  credit-establishments  of  the 
state :  it  might  contract  a  loan ;  or  it  might  issue  land-bills  to 
the  amount  of  about  61,000,000/.,  receivable  by  government  at 
par.  Government  might  also  sell  by  auction,  during  five  or  six 
consecutive  years.  Crown  property  of  various  kinds  to  the 
amount  of  56,000,000/.,  on  condition  that  the  purchasers  should 
pay  in  the  notes  just  described.  The  Crown  peasants  should 
pay  for  thirty-three  years  what  they  are  paying  now  ;  and  then 
be  the  real  owners  of  their  land.  The  pretended  electoral 
rights  of  the  Crown  peasants  should  be  made  real :  the 
speci.al  administration  for  that  class  should  be  abolished ;  and 
all  members  of  every  class  should  be  equal  before  the  law,  and 
in  the  communes.  In  the  towns,  all  the  inhabitants  possessed 
of  real  property  of  a  certain  value  should  take  part  in  the  muni¬ 
cipal  elections.  There  should  be  District  Assemblies  once  in 
three  years,  consisting  of  proprietors,  without  distinction  of 
birth,  of  land  of  a  certain  extent  or  value  in  town  or  country ; 
and  of  a  certain  number  of  deputies  named  by  the  communes. 
The  local  business  of  the  district  would  be  provided  for  in  these 
assemblies,  as  the  larger  affairs  of  the  province  would  be  by 
the  triennial  Provincial  Assembly,  consisting  of  one  third  of  the 
deputies,  and  all  the  voting  proprietors  of  the  District  Assem¬ 
blies,  with  the  voting  proprietors  in  the  Municipal  Assemblies 
of  the  towns  in  the  province. 

We  need  not  go  further.  These  latter  proposals  are  intended 
to  decentralise  the  administration  of  the  empire,  as  the  former 
are  to  Introduce  the  labouring  class  into  the  transactions  of  an 
organised  society.  Their  emancipation  is  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity ;  they  cannot  be  freed  till  fundamental  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  system  of  government ;  and  their  restoration 
to  the  possession  of  themselves  necessitates  the  creation  of  a 
system  in  which  they  shall  have  their  place  as  citizens  on  some 
footing  or  other.  The  grave  questions  recur  whether  the 
Emperor  has  ever  intended  anything  like  this  ?  whether  he  will 
ever  agree  to  it  ?  whether,  if  he  were  willing,  he  would  ever 
be  allowed  to  accomplish  his  purpose  ?  Still  there  is  time,  and 
there  is  a  way,  if  we  may  trust  the  writers  whose  counsel  we 
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have  been  examining.  IP  the  amiable  and  well-intentioned 
Emperor  should  seize  the  time,  and  insist  upon  the  way,  he  will 
be  the  greatest  benefactor  to  his  country,  and  might  eclipse  the 
glory  of  Peter  the  Great.  We  cannot,  however,  conceal  our 
impression  that  Alexander  II.  has  neither  the  character  nor  the 
means  to  bring  about  the  great  and  beneficent  results  which  he 
doubtless  desires.  He  belongs  rather  to  the  sovereigns  who 
shake  the  stability  of  thrones  and  institutions  than  to  the  rulers 
who  consolidate  them ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
mighty  work  of  emancipation  in  which  he  is  engaged  will  not 
be  accomplished  without  a  social  and  political  crisis  which  will 
convulse  the  Russian  Empire,  and  may  prove  fatal  to  himself.* 

*  Amongst  the  recent  literary  productions  which  illustrate  this 
subject,  none  is  more  able  and  instructive  than  ‘  Etudes  sur  I’Avenir 
‘  de  la  Russie,’  by  D.  R.  Schedo-Ferroti,  the  nom  de  guerre  of  a 
writer  residing  at  Moscow,  but  publishing  at  Berlin.  We  regret 
that  we  did  not  obtain  a  copy  of  these  essays  in  time  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  them  more  copiously.  But  they  corroborate  the  opinions 
we  have  already  expressed  in  the  foregoing  p.*iges.  One  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  in  the  present  state  of  Russia  is  the  great  ability  dis¬ 
played  by  many  writers  on  these  important  subjects,  since  the  Russian 
press  has  been  released  from  the  excessive  thraldom  of  the  last  reign ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  incapacity  of  the  government,  men  are 
certainly  not  wanting  to  guide  the  future  destinies  of  that  great 
empire. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Brief e  von  Alexander  von  Humboldt  an  Varn- 
hagen  von  Ense,  aus  den  Jahren  1827  bis  1858.  Ncbst 
Auszugcn  aus  Varnhagens  Tagebuchem  und  Briefen  von  Varn- 
hagen  und  andem  an  Humboldt.  Fiiafte  Auflage,  Leipzig: 
F.  A.  Brockhaus ;  1860. 

2.  Letters  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  written  between  the  years 
1827  and  1858,  to  Varnhagen  von  Ense.  Together  with 
Extracts  from  Varnhagen  s  Diaries,  and  Letters  from  Vam~ 
hagen  and  others  to  Humboldt.  Authorized  translation  from 
the  German,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a  full  Index  of 
Names.  London:  1860. 

Choetly  after  the  publication  of  the  first  series  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  despatches,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  a 
morning  paper  offering  for  sale,  at  a  solicitor’s  ofl&ce  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  two  letters  from  his  Grace,  the  one  written  the  very  night 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  other  the  day  after.  Colonel 
Gurwood  was  commissioned  to  purchase  them ;  which  he  did, 
for  the  moderate  price  of  60/.  The  Duke,  on  their  being  placed 
in  his  hands,  quietly  put  on  his  spectacles,  read  them  through 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  then  thrust  them  between  the  bars  of 
the  grate,  with  the  remark :  ‘  I  was  a  d — d  fool  when  I  wrote 
‘  those  letters.’ 

How  heartily  would  Humboldt,  and  not  a  few  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  correspondents,  have  echoed  this  exclamation  could 
they  have  anticipated  the  publication  with  which  Miss  Ludmilla 
Assing  has  favoured  the  carping,  sneering,  gossip-loving  public 
of  Berlin.  How  ardently  they  would  wish  that  they  had  at  least 
acted  on  Dr.  Johnson’s  maxim,  when  he  said :  ‘  It  is  now 
‘  become  so  much  the  fashion  to  publish  letters,  that,  in  order  to 
‘  avoid  it,  I  put  as  little  into  mine  as  I  can.’  *  Do  what  you 
*  will,  sir,’  replied  Boswell,  ‘  you  cannot  avoid  it.*  Certainly 
no  man  or  woman  of  note  has  the  smallest  chance  of  escape,  if 
we  once  admit  the  principle  that  everything  for  which  a  bookseller 
will  pay,  may  be  published  by  the  representative  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  whom  their  letters  were  addressed.  In  this  country 
the  point  is  too  clear  for  argument.  The  consent  of  the  writer 
is  indispensable,  and  the  courts  of  equity  will  interfere  to 
prevent  a  meditated  breach  of  confidence.  To  give  two  in¬ 
stances  amongst  many,  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  letters  was  prohibited  at  the  instance  of  his 
executors,  and  the  publication  of  the  late  Lord  Dudley’s  de¬ 
lightful  letters  to  Bishop  Coplestone  was  for  a  time  sus- 
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pended.  Be  the  municipal  or  positive  law  what  it  may',  the 
moral  obligation  remains  the  same  all  the  world  over.  Humboldt 
could  not  transfer  a  privilege  which  he  never  possessed,  and  not 
the  shadow  of  an  excuse  can  consequently  be  alleged  for  print¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  an  album  or  autograph  book,  into  which 
most  of  the  leading  notabilities  of  both  hemispheres  had  been 
stuck  or  pinned,  with  no  more  power  of  dissent  or  assent  on 
their  parts  than  if  they  had  been  so  many  butterflies  in  a  glass 
case.  In  a  letter  (Sept.  9.  1844)  to  an  English  lady  begging 
her  for  autographs,  Varnhagen  complains  of  the  practice,  ‘most 
‘frequent  in  England,’  of  mutilating  letters  from  motives  of 
discretion ;  and  to  induce  its  discontinuance  in  his  own  case, 
adds ;  ‘  My  collection  will  be  bequeathed  entire  to  those  who 
‘come  after  me,  as  an  historic-literary  monument  of  our  and  the 
‘  immediately  preceding  period,  so  that  here  any  misuse  is  the 
‘  least  to  be  feared.* 

This  disposes  at  once  of  so  much  of  the  laboured  apology, 
prefixed  to  the  third  edition,  as  rests  on  some  loose  expressions 
of  Humboldt’s  in  delivering  over  the  letters  of  the  late  Princess 
Lieven,  Arago,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  into  the 
custody  of  his  friend.  The  portion  of  the  apology  referring  to 
his  own  letters  is  confidently  based  on  an  extract  from  one  of 
them  (dated  Dec.  7.  1841),  which  we  have  studied  in  every 
possible  light  without  being  able  to  discern  the  permission  or 
authority  which  Miss  Assing  declares  it  to  constitute  or  com¬ 
prise.  It  is  the  motto  of  her  compilation,  and  runs  thus : — 

‘  “  Your  last  letter,  so  honourable  for  me,  contained  words  which  I 
should  not  like  to  misunderstand.  ‘  You  scarcely  permit  to  yourself 
‘the  possession  of  my  impieties  {Impietdten).’  After  my  speedy 
decease  you  may  deal  as  you  please  with  such  property.  We  only 
owe  truth  in  this  life  to  such  persons  as  we  deeply  esteem,  therefore 
it  is  due  to  you.”  ’ 

In  glaring  contrast  to  this,  at  least  to  the  gloss  put  upon  it, 
stands  a  written  protest  of  Humboldt,  brought  to  light  by  the 
controversy,  in  which,  after  saying  that  more  than  two  thousand 
letters  from  his  hand  were  annually  thrown  into  circulation,  he 
adds: — ‘  I  contest  the  supposed  right  of  property  of  those  to  whom 
‘  private  letters  have  come  accidentally  or  by  purchase  :  ’  and  so 
far  as  in  him  lies,  he  prohibits  ‘  the  printing  of  letters  which  he 
‘  himself  has  not  intended  for  the  press.’  This  the  lady  editor  re¬ 
presents  as  quite  reconcilable  with  her  theory,  that  he  did  intend 

*  Briefe  an  eine  Freundin  aus  den  Jaliren  1844  bis  18o3;  von 
Varnhagen  von  Ensc.  Hamburg:  1860,  p.  3.  These,  again,  were 
obviously  never  intended  for  publication. 
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some  of  bis  letters  for  the  press ;  that  he  reserved  the  right  of 
authorising  their  publication  in  special  cases  like  the  present ; 
and  that  her  uncle,  being  fully  empowered  to  deal  as  be  thought 
fit  with  his  illustrious  friend’s  *  impieties,’  she,  the  niece,  was  in 
duty  bound  to  print  every  scrap  of  his  writing,  without  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  the  living  or  the  reputation  of  the  dead. 

‘  In  fulfilling  so  sacred  a  duty  it  became  an  act  of  piety  to  let  every 
word  remain  exactly  as  it  was  written  down.  To  have  presumed  to 
alter  his  expressions  would  indeed  have  been  to  ofi'er  an  insult  to  the 
shade  of  Humboldt ! 

‘  Therefore,  I  have  necessarily  paid  no  greater  heed  to  the  well- 
meant  desire  of  my  publishers,  to  make  even  the  slightest  alterations, 
than  1  did  to  my  own  personal  wishes  and  inclinations.  One  thing 
only  was  here  to  be  considered  —  eternal  truth  —  truth  which  I  owe 
to  Humboldt,  to  history,  to  literature,  and  to  the  revered  memory  of 
him  who  has  bequeathed  to  me  this  task.  Behold  then  the  bequest, 
unaltered  and  entire  as  it  has  been  deposited  in  my  hands !  ’  (^Prrface, 
pp.  ix,  X.) 

It  has  become,  then,  the  height  of  piety  to  publish  *  im¬ 
pieties,’  by  which  Varnhagen,  when  he  intimated  his  scruples 
in  retaining  possession  of  them,  obviously  meant  the  bitter 
personalities  and  irreverent  comments  which  abound  in  the 
letters.  Not  one  of  these  was  to  be  suppressed  or  softened 
down.  Every  mischievous  innuendo,  like  the  allusion  to  the 
Princess  Lieven  as  ‘  Madame  de  Quitzow,’  with  every  per¬ 
verse  misrepresentation,  like  that  which  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Weimar  has  certified  under  his  hand  to  be  ‘  a  lie,’  are  essential 
parts  of  the  eternal  truth  which  is  due  to  history,  to  literature, 
and  to  the  honoured  shade  of  Humboldt ! 

In  the  original,  if  not  in  the  translation,  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  all-important  extract  resembles  one  of  those 
Delphic  prophecies,  the  interpretation  of  which  might  be  varied 
or  reversed  by  a  change  in  the  punctuation  or  the  emphasis. 
fVahrheit  ist  man  im  Lehen.  nur  denen  schuldig,  die  man  tief 
achtet,  also  Ihnen.  All  depends  on  the  stress  to  be  laid  on  the 
im  Lehen  and  the  nur.  Miss  Assing  determines  and  expounds 
the  meaning  thus : — 

‘  It  may  be  asked,  why  did  Humboldt  specially  wish  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  letters  sent  to  my  uncle  ? 

‘  A  plain  and  distinct  answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  the  letter 
of  December  1841,  in  which  spontaneously  granting  to  my  uncle  the 
wholly  unsolicited  permission  to  publish  the  letters  after  his  death, 
he  says:  “We  only  owe  truth  in  this  life  to  such  persons  as  we 
“  deeply  esteem,  therefore  it  is  due  to  you.”  The  logical  counterpart 
of  which  is :  In  death  we  owe  it  to  all,  and  first  and  foremost  to  our 
own  nation.’  (P.  xvii.) 
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That  we  only  owe  truth  in  this  life  to  such  persons  as  we 
deeply  esteem,  would  be  a  starlling  doctrine  to  emanate  from  a 
philosophic  or  well-regulated  mind,  unless  for  ‘  truth  ’  we  are  to 
read  ‘  the  whole  truth,’  without  which,  indeed,  the  attempted 
inference  or  corollary  falls  to  the  ground  at  once.  But  if  Hum¬ 
boldt  thought  that,  after  death,  the  whole  truth  was  owing  to 
all,  why  did  he  make  any  exceptions  whatever  ?  Why  were  any 
j  of  his  two  thousand  annual  letters  to  be  withheld  ?  It  strikes 

•  us  that  what  he  meant  to  say  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this : — *  The  possession  of  my  letters  disquiets  you,  on  aecount 

*  of  sundry  passages  which  may  occasion  scandal  or  give  offence, 

j  *  But  why  should  you  be  uneasy  on  that  account,  since  after  my 

I  ‘  death  you  will  have  the  entire  control  of  them,  to  suppress  or 

*  publish  as  you  like.  We  are  only  bound  to  be  perfectly 

*  frank  and  open  with  those  whom  we  highly  esteem.  We 
‘  are  not  bound  to  take  the  whole  world  into  our  confidence.’ 

The  extracts  from  the  Diaries  are  even  more  likely  to  make 
mischief  and  cause  pain  than  the  letters ;  yet  those,  too,  arc 
j  printed  to  fulfil  a  sacred  obligation : 

‘  As  to  the  Diaries  of  my  uncle,  they  too  are  not  to  be  considere<l 
as  the  jottings  of  mere  idle  moments.  He  repeatedly  exacted  from 
me  the  positive  promise  to  publish  them.  Discussing  this  subject, 
shall  I  ever  forget  in  what  animated  and  impassioned  speech  he 
inveighed  with  crushing  argument  against  those  who  indulged  a 
mistaken  tender  regard  for  an  individual  at  the  expense  of  duty  to 
the  people  and  to  historical  truth  !  Foreseeing  very  clearly  the 
objections  which  have  now  been  raised  against  the  publication,  he 
described  most  accurately  and  pointedly  their  mental  and  intellectual 
sources. 

‘  This  is  all  I  have  to  say.  For  myself  the  question  is  settled  by 
the  fact  -that  I  have  only  executed  the  behests  of  both  the  great 
departed.’  (P.  xviii.) 

We  have  seen  already  that  Vamhagen  was  under  a  distinct 
pledge  as  to  autographs ;  and  in  reference  to  his  wife’s  diary, 
printed  for  private  circulation,  he  had  said,  ‘  I  have  not  know- 
‘  ingly  selected  a  page  which  could  be  injurious  to  the  living.’  * 
Yet  this  is  the  man  whose  authority  is  evoked  to  sanction  so 
gross  a  breach  of  the  ordinary  decencies  of  literature  as  may 
be  read  at  p.  259.  of  the  original,  or  p.  203.  of  the  translation. 
There  are  expressions  both  in  the  letters  and  the  extracts  from 
the  Diaries  which  (age  and  sex  apart)  would  justify  extreme 
measures  of  repression  or  retaliation.  If  we  are  to  believe  (what 
we  hold  to  be  incredible)  that  Yarnhagen  and  Humboldt  meant 

•  Rahel ;  Ein  Buch  des  Andenken  fur  Ihre  Freunde.  Als  Hand- 
schrift.  Berlin :  1833,  p.  3. 
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these  for  posthumous  publication,  they  would  come  very  nearly 
within  the  range  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  rough  remark  on  Boling- 
broke’s  literary  bequest  to  Mallett :  —  ‘  Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel 

*  and  a  coward  —  a  scoundrel,  for  charging  a  blunderbuss 
‘  against  religion  and  morality  ;  a  coward,  because  he  had  not 
‘  the  resolution  to  fire  it  off  himself,  but  left  half  a  crown  to  a 
‘  beggarly  Scotchman  to  draw  the  trigger  after  his  death.’ 

The  editor’s  grand  mistake,  if  she  is  acting  in  good  faith, 
consists  in  her  regarding  the  right  of  property  in  letters  and 
diaries  as  involving  the  right  and  duty  of  printing  the  whole  of 
them.  The  publishers  of  the  translation,  who  term  her  justifi¬ 
cation  *  perfect’,  must  be  suffering  from  a  corresponding  amount 
of  logical,  if  not  moral,  obliquity,  when,  to  justify  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  libels  on  living  persons,  they  ask : — 

‘  And  with  due  deference  to  the  established  rules  of  literary  pro¬ 
priety,  it  might  after  all  be  asked  which  is  the  more  desirable  —  to 
be  attacked  while  living  and  able  to  defend  oneself,  or  to  incur 
posthumous  obloquy,  which  our  surviving  friends  may  or  may  not 
feel  disposed  to  ward  off  from  our  memory  ? ' 

When  the  chickens  were  asked  with  what  sauce  they  would 
prefer  being  eaten,  they  replied  that  they  would  rather  not  be 
eaten  at  all.  Did  it  never  occur  to  these  worthy  publishers,, 
that  there  arc  persons  who  would  wish  to  decline  both  of  the 
alternatives  thus  obligingly  suggested  ?  The  public  are  seldom 
eager  to  look  a  gift,  or  even  stolen,  horse  in  the  mouth.  We 
take  the  goods  the  booksellers  provide  us,  without  stopping  to 
ask,  or  caring  to  know,  how  they  came  by  them.  Nay,  we  are 
sometimes  disposed  to  quarrel  with  over-scrupulous  trustees  and 
executors,  who,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Byron  autobiography. 
Insist  on  the  destruction  of  a  literary  treasure.  ‘  To  do  a  great 

*  right,  do  a  little  wrong,’  is  a  maxim  with  which  we  might 
be  tempted  to  comply  upon  occasions,  although  we  should  be 
puzzled  to  uphold  it  against  Pascal.  But  when  the  right  or 
probable  gain  is  little,  and  the  wrong  great,  the  transgressor  is 
universally  and  unequivocally  condemned.  Far  he  it  from  us 
to  undervalue  this  book  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
science,  literature,  criticism,  or  society  in  Berlin,  but  its  claims 
in  this  respect  would  have  been  very  little,  if  at  all,  lessened  by 
the  omission  of  the  most  objectionable  passages,  and  the  propo¬ 
sition  which  we  especially  dispute  is  that  the  name  and  memory 
of  Humboldt  will  derive  fresh  lustre  from  it  as  it  stands.  We 
knew  already  that  he  was  endowed  w'ith  many  of  the  highest 
gifts  of  genius,  that  his  energy  was  inexhaustible,  his  know¬ 
ledge  vast  and  varied,  his  intellect  of  the  most  comprehensive 
order,  his  imagination  rich,  his  fancy  versatile  and  lively,  and 
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lu8  perceptions  singularly  quick.  But  we  did  not  know,  what¬ 
ever  we  noight  suspect,  that  he  had  become  envious  and 
carping,  wanting  in  charity  and  candour,  faithless  even  to  the 
royal  friend  with  whom  he  sate  at  meat,  a  backbiter  and  a 
flatterer.  In  short,  his  bad  qualities  are  now  brought  out  in 
bold  relief,  to  the  (we  hope)  temporary  obscuration  of  the 
good.  He  suffers,  as  Voltaire  suffered  from  the  discovery  that  he 
had  quarrelled  with  Frederic  the  Great  about  loafs  of  sugar  and 
candle-ends,  or  as  Pope  will  suffer  from  the  recent  revelation  of 
the  fact,  that  his  sustained  spite  against  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
^Montague  was  first  kindled  by  her  sending  back  unwashed  the 
sheets  which  he  had  lent  her  when  they  were  neighbours  at 
Twickenham ;  an  incident  which  might  have  suggested  to  both 
of  them,  in  more  senses  than  one,  the  prudence  of  washing  dirty 
linen  at  home. 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Manchester  School  is  wont  to 
maintain  that,  after  a  certain  age,  men  of  eminence  should  be 
prohibited  from  propounding  opinions  in  public,  because  their 
authority  increases  as  their  judgment  and  mental  vigour  decline.* 
This  would  be  rather  hard  on  some  of  our  octogenarian  chancel¬ 
lors,  or  ex-chancellors,  who  exhibit  no  symptoms  of  decay ; 
but  the  application  of  the  rule  to  Humboldt  would  have  been  in 
every  point  of  view  a  kindness  and  a  boon.  His  ingrained 
propensity  to  satire  had  been  kept  under  in  early  and  middle 
life  by  the  constantly  shifting  scenes  of  a  stirring  career,  by 
lofty  aims,  by  successful  enterprises,  by  admitted  triumphs,  by 
growing  and  at  length  world-wide  fame.  It  was  unlucky  that 
his  later  years  were  passed  in  an  atmosphere  j)eculiarly  fitted  to 
foster  his  defects.  In  Varnhagen’s  Diary  for  December  3rd, 
1841,  Humboldt  is  reported  to  have  ended  a  note  with  these 
words : — ‘  How  murky  and  oppressive  is  the  atmosphere  in  this 
‘  the  evening  of  my  life  *  {Es  ist  fur  mich  eine  tr'ube,  schwere 
Abendluft)  !  Upon  this  Vamhagen  remarks: — 

‘  Hard  to  be  Humboldt,  and  yet  obliged  to  speak  thus,  on  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  honour  and  in  the  fulness  of  fame.  There  is  in  truth  little 
that  can  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him,  and  nothing  but  his  satirical 
vivacity  makes  life  at  this  place  in  any  degree  tolerable  to  him.’ 

Surely  if  there  was  much  to  regret,  there  waslittle  to  pity,  in  his 
position  and  state  of  mind.  He  had  only  to  act  upon  his  own  em¬ 
phatic  warning,  in  a  letter  to  Rahel,  February,  1838  :  ‘  Guard 
‘  carefully,  iot/t  of  you,  your  better  nature  {^Schunen  Sie  Beide 
‘  Ihr  besseres  SeiiC).  If  he  had  chosen  the  cheering  and  ele- 

*  ‘  La  renommee,  fruit  d’une  longue  patience  de  vivre,  augmente 
avec  Timbecillite.’  (^Humboldt  to  Varnhagen,  Nov.  20.  1856.) 
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vating,  instead  of  the  meddling  and  depreciating  tone,  he  would 
have  been  a  wiser,  a  better,  and  a  happier  man.  The  bane  and 
antidote  were  both  before  him ;  and  it  was  more  his  fault  than 
his  misfortune  if  he  persevered  to  the  last  in  saying  illnatured 
things,  or  found  himself  at  eighty  almost  in  the  condition  of  the 
hero  (or  heroine)  of  the  w'elUknown  anecdote,  who,  by  way  of 
a  new  pleasure,  was  recommended  to  try  the  experiment  of 
doing  a  little  good. 

The  Upas-like  influence  of  Berlin  is  the  common  excuse  made 
for  him.  ‘  Humboldt,’  observed  one  who  disliked  him  to 
Vamhagen,  ‘was  a  great  man  till  he  came  to  Berlin,  there 
‘he  became  an  ordinary  one.’  This  recalls  a  remark  of 
Rahel’s: — ‘In  Berlin  nothing  retains  its  place;  everything 
‘  declines  and  becomes  shabby :  aye,  if  the  Pope  himself  were  to 
‘  come  to  Berlin  he  would  not  long  remain  the  Pope :  he  would 
‘  become  something  ordinary,  perhaps  a  riding-master  (bereitery 
Yet  the  more  confined  air  of  Weimar  had  no  such  influence 
on  Goethe,  who  erred  in  the  opposite  extreme,  and  was  prone 
rather  to  idealise  mediocrity  than  to  depress  superiority.  For 
our  parts,  wef  no  more  believe  in  the  irresistible  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  narrowing  the  mind  or  souring  the  temper,  than  in 
the  possible  conversion  of  ISIr.  Darwin’s  aquatic  bear  into  a 
whale;  although  if  an  elderly  gentleman  goes  about,  like  the  bear 
in  question,  for  hours  together  Avith  his  mouth  open,  catching 
flics,  he  may  become  in  due  course  a  determined  gobemouche. 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  Berlin  itself  is  not  quite  past  praying 
for,  and  that  a  man  like  Humboldt  might  have  fought  a  good 
fight  against  the  evil  genius  to  which  he  succumbed  without  a 
blow.  ‘  This  peculiarity  of  Berlin,’  adds  Vamhagen,  after  con¬ 
firming  his  wife’s  remark,  ‘  deserves,  however,  deeper  investiga- 
‘  tion. .  It  indicates  a  lively  power  of  undeveloped  greatness, 
‘  and  may,  if  developed  into  something  Positive,  carry  Berlin 
‘  on  to  its  highest  fame ;  but  if  it  stops  short  in  the  mere 
‘  Negative,  it  wdll  of  course  become  her  shame !  “  Yonder,” 
‘  as  Goethe  somewhere  observes,  “  live  an  irreverent  race  of 
“  men.”  The  idea  is  somewhat  similar.’ 

The  subject  was  one  on  which  Vamhagen  and  his  wife  were 
admirably  fitted  to  speak,  for  Rahcl’s  salon  was  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  which  the  Prussian  capital  could  boast  at  any 
period;  so  remarkable,  indeed,  that  several  distinct  pub¬ 
lications  have  been  devoted  to  her,  besides  stray  notices  in 
profusion.*  She  is  the  German  Recamier;  a  very  German 


*  See  ‘Rahei  imd  ihre  Zeit,  von  E,  Schmidt  Weissenfels.  Leipzig, 
‘  1857.’  Several  notices  by  Cqstine,  Brinkman,  and  others,  are  col- 
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Kecatnier,  indeed,  will  probably  be  the  cry  of  any  Parisian 
coquette  or  petitmaitrc  whose  feelings  may  be  jarred  like 
Coleridge’s,  when  he  heard  KJopstock  called  the  German 
Milton.  But  if  Rahel  had  not  the  beauty  and  grace  of  her 
French  rival,  if  she  could  not  boast  with  equal  truth  of  having 
had  most  of  the  celebrated  men  of  Europe  for  adorers  and 
kept  them  as  friends,  she  had  more  heart  and  more  mind,  and 
she  hiis  left  a  more  marked,  a  more  durable,  and  we  think  on 
the  whole  a  more  enviable,  impression  of  her  individuality.  She 
was  of  a  Jewish  family,  and  her  maiden  name  was  Levin.  At 
the  time  of  Varnhagen’s  first  meeting  with  her  she  was  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  as  the  heroine  of  a  romantic  passion, 
which,  according  to  the  current  story,  surpassed  in  intensity, 
exaltation,  and  unhappiness  all  that  poets  had  sung. 

‘  She  appeared,  a  light  graceful  figure,  small  but  well-formed,  her 
foot  and  hand  surprisingly  small ;  the  brow,  with  its  rich  braids  of 
dark  hair,  announced  intellectual  superiority  ;  the  quick  and  yet  firm 
dark  glances  caused  a  doubt  whether  they  betrayed  or  took  in  most ; 
a  suffering  expression  lent  a  winning  softness  to  the  well-defined 
features.  She  moved  about  in  her  dark  dress  almost  like  a  shadow, 
but  with  a  free  and  sure  step.  What,  however,  overeame  me  most, 
was  her  ringing,  sweet,  and  soul-reaching  voice,  and  the  most  won¬ 
derful  mode  of  speaking  that  I  had  ever  met.’  {^Rahel,  Ein  Andenkcn, 
^c.,  p.  5.) 

This  was  in  1803.  A  German  diplomatist,  who  passed  an 
evening  at  her  mother’s  in  1801,  says  that  Frederic  Schlegel, 
Gentz,  Prince  Radzivill,  and  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia 
(the  brother  of  Madame  de  Recamier’s  admirer)  were  amongst 
the  guests.  Baron  Brinkman  gives  an  amusing  account  of  her 
introduction  to  Madame  de  Stiiel,  whose  final  impressions  were 
enthusiastic:  *  File  est  ^tonnante.  Yous  ctes  bicn  heureux  de 
‘  posseder  ici  une  amie  pareille.  Vbus  me  communiquerez  ce  quelle 
‘  dira  de  moi*  She  was  not  married  to  Varnhagen  till  September 
1814,  when  she  was  about  forty -four  and  he  thirty.  A  soiree  in 
their  house  in  1829,  described  by  a  member  of  the  diplomatic 
body,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  their  society,  and  will  help 
us  to  judge  whether  the  correspondence  and  the  extracts  from  the 
Diary  do  justice  to  Humboldt  in  his  happier  mood.  Besides 
Humboldt  and  the  host  and  hostess,  there  were  present  Prince 
Piickler  Muskau,  General  Cordova,  Bettina  von  Arnim,  and 
Professor  Gans,  the  chief  of  the  anti-historic  school  of  juris¬ 
prudence.  There  was  something  sharp  and  ironical  in  Varn¬ 
hagen  that  i*epelled  the  diplomatist. 

lected  in  the  eightli  (posthumous)  volume  of  Varnhagen’s  ‘Denk- 
'  wiirdigkeiten,’  published  in  1859.  See  also  his  *  Gallerie  von  Bild- 
‘  nissen  aus  Itahel’s  Umgang.’  Two  volumes,  Leipzig,  183G. 
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‘  Humboldt,’ he  continues,  ‘who  possesses  the  gift  of  clothing  the 
deepest  earnestness  in  a  pleasing  garb,  and  bringing  it  forward  one 
while  as  apt  anecdote,  one  while  as  scientific  knowledge,  one  while 
as  enlivening  wit,  was  inexhaustible  in  communications  of  the  most 
multiform  kind,  by  dint  of  which  the  subject  was  reflected  in  an 
ever  new  light  The  different  species  of  piety  which  he  had  ob¬ 
served  in  all  spheres  of  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  world, — 
amongst  the  Anglicans,  Quakers,  and  Methodists :  in  Paris,  under 
Napoleon’s  concordat,  and  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Tenth  :  amongst 
Spanish  Catholics,  and  amongst  savages  on  the  Oronoko  and  the 
Mississippi, — he  classified  them  all,  as  a  botanist  his  plants,  according 
to  fixed  characteristic  signs,  and  was  anxious  to  examine  those  of 
the  Berlin  hypocrisy  more  nearly,  to  fix  genus  and  species  more  con¬ 
fidently.  But  in  the  end  he  appeared  to  regard  all  kinds  as  artificial 
and  corrupted  varieties  of  one  simple  plant,  which,  in  its  genuine 
original  state,  is  only  to  be  found  in  lonely  still  places.’  {Denkwiir- 
digkeiten,  vol.  viii.  p.  622.) 

Babel  died  in  1833,  and  Humboldt’s  letter  of  condolence 
is  one  of  those  that  do  honour  to  his  heart.  Her  death  was 
a  misfortune  both  to  him  and  bis  friend,  for  her  influence 
was  uniformly  of  the  elevating  and  softening  sort ;  and 
when  she  was  gone,  they  both  fell  more  and  more  into  the 
desponding  and  depreciating  vein.  It  required  a  woman’s  deli¬ 
cacy  of  perception  and  tact  to  harmonise  the  circle  she  had 
formed ;  where  men  bred  in  courts  and  camps,  deeply  imbued 
with  the  pride  of  birth  and  rank,  were  brought  to  mingle  with 
authors  and  professors  stiff  from  the  library  or  the  lecture-room ; 
and  we  can  easily  conceive  how  two  or  three  of  these  (personally 
well  known  in  England)  fell  under  the  lash  of  the  coterie  when 
their  natural  protectress  was  no  more.  Vamhagen  had  been  a  di¬ 
plomatist  and  a  soldier,  and  Humboldt  a  minister  plenipotentiary. 
Both  were  nobly  born,  and  from  habits  and  education  were  irre¬ 
sistibly  led  to  side  with  the  scomers.  Conspicuous  amongst  these 
stood  Prince  Piickler  Muskau,  whose  printed  travels  had  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  unforeseen  effect  of  restricting  his  Highness’s 
favourable  reception  to  countries,  like  the  East,  where  female 
honour  is  not  easily  assailable  through  books.*  Another  was  an 
old  Prince  von  Wittgenstein,  who  bad  an  ample  share  of  the 
peculiarities  justly  or  unjustly  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  late 
Mr.  Rogers.  W^henever  a  disagreeable  thing  was  to  be  said  or 
suggested,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  hit  upon  it  It  was  he  who 
took  upon  himself  what  he  no  doubt  found  the  agreeable  task 

*  His  *  Briefe  eines  Verstorbenen  ’  are  best  known  in  England  in 
the  admirable  version  of  Mrs.  Austin,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Letters  of  a 
‘  German  Prince,’  in  which  many  passages  are  suppressed  or  rendered 
liarmless  by  the  omission  of  names. 
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of  hinting  to  Goethe  that  he  had  better  not  risk  a  visit  to  Berlin, 
lest  his  reception  should  not  correspond  with  his  merits  and 
expectations*  Political  and  religious  differences  were  not 
wanting  to  embitter  the  rivalries  or  enmities  of  caste  ;  and  when 
wc  call  to  mind  that,  even  in  this  bustling  and  overgrown  metro¬ 
polis,  statesmen  and  philosophers  cannot  always  be  prevented 
from  levelling  damaging  sarcasms  or  still  more  damaging 
innuendos  at  one  another,  we  cease  to  wonder  that  hard  measure 
was  dealt  out  to  Badowitz,  Bunsen,  Eichhorn,  Savigny,  or 
Bauraer  in  a  capital,  where  the  genius  of  the  place  breathes 
bitterness  as  naturally  as  an  Alpine  breeze  braces  the  nerves 
or  the  air  of  Paris  inspires  gaiety. 

The  provocation  was  not  all  on  one  side.  It  was  diamond 
cut  diamond  in  Berlin.  On  the  30th  April,  1841,  Varnhagen 
sets  down  in  his  Diary  that  Humboldt  has  many  enemies 
amongst  the  men  of  letters  as  w’ell  as  at  the  Court,  and  that  un¬ 
ceasing  attempts  are  made  to  run  him  down.  They  were  in  the 
habit  of  alluding  to  him  as  the  Archpriest  of  Chimborazo.  He 
was  painfully  conscious  of  this  hostility.  In  a  letter,  April,  1837, 
he  declines  to  read  a  portion  of  his  *  Cosmos  ’  before  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  persons,  because  Berlin  is  ‘  a  little,  unliterary,  and 
*  over-spiteful  town.’  The  King  stood  gallantly  by  his  illustrious 
friend : — 

‘  The  King  had  been  already  informed  that  the  book  [the  Kosmos] 
was  antichristian  and  revolutionary.  So  far  from  that  being  the 
cascj",  however,  the  King  writes  to  me,  that  “  he  could  only  say,  like 
“  Alfonso  to  Tasso,  ‘  And  so  at  length  I  hold  it  in  my  hands,  and  call 
“ ‘it  in  a  certain  sense  my  own.’ ”  J  This  is  poetical,  and  very 
courteous.’ 

The  footing  on  which  he  stood  with  the  King  is  incidentally 
elicited  by  (probably  no  unfrequent  occurrence)  a  misreport  of 
what  had  passed  at  the  royal  table  : — 

‘  As  I  always  sit  opposite  the  King,  I  converse  aloud  only  with 
him,  but  very  freely,  because  I  know  that  people  will  repeat  my  say¬ 
ings,  fashioning  them  each  according  to  his  own  style  of  colouring,  in 
a  country  where,  besides,  many  a  hint  of  delicate  censure  is  lost, 
owing  to  the  utter  want  of  settled  conversational  language.' 

*  *  Was  schiert  mich  der  Berliner  Bann? 

Geschmackler — Pfaffenwesen  ! 

Und  wer  mich  nicht  verstehen  kann, 

Der  lerne  besser  lesen.’  {^Goethe.) 

t  The  original  is  dagegen,  ‘  on  the  other  hand.’ 

\  ‘  So  halt’  ich’s  endlich  denn  in  meinen  Hiinden, 

Und  nenn’  es  in  gewissem  Sinne  mein.’ 

{^Goethe’s  ‘  Tasso'  Act.  i.  Sc.  3.) 
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Their  intinaacy  appears  from  such  notes  as  this : — 

‘  Cherissime  Humboldt,  vous  connaissez  tous  les  pr^tendants  a 
toutes  les  couronnes — lisez,  de  grace,  la  lettre  ci-jointe  et  faites-moi 
connaitrc  le  seigneur  Cados,  ses  pere  et  mere  et  aieux,  ainsi  que  ses 
droits  a  la  couronne  de  France,  que  je  tacherai  alors  a  lui  procurer. 

‘Frederic  Guillaume. 

‘B.  21  fevr.  1839.’  ‘Pr.  royaL 

On  December  26th,  1845,  Vamhagen  records  : — 

‘  Humboldt  paid  me  a  visit,  and  remained  more  than  an  hour.  He 
made  a  remarkable  communication  to  me.  He  assures  me  that  but 
for  his  connexion  with  the  Court  he  should  not  be  able  to  live  here. 
So  much  was  he  hated  by  the  Ultras  and  the  Pietists  that  he  would 
be  exiled.  Tlie  pains  they  took  daily  to  prejudice  the  King  against 
him  were  incredible ;  and  he  would  be  as  little  tolerated  in  other 
German  States  were  he  once  to  be  deprived  of  the  protection  afforded 
him  by  the  prestige  of  liis  office.’ 

He  could  hold  his  own  against  the  strongest  of  his  assailants, 
and  occasionally  made  them  repent  of  their  aggressiveness : — 

‘General  Leopold  von  Gerlach,  who  cannot  leave  off  teasing. 
Lately  ventured  to  make  an  attack  on  Humboldt  by  saying  to  him, 

“  I  suppose  your  Excellency  often  goes  to  church  now  ?  ”  He  hoped 
thereby  to  put  him  in  a  dilemma.  But  Humboldt  answered  at  once, 
“  That  now  of  yours  is  very  kindly  put  in :  you  mean  to  point  out  to 
me  how  to  make  my  way  in  the  world.”  The  canting  jester  was 
regularly  dumbfounded  !’ 

To  understand  the  full  force  of  another  of  his  repartees,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Russian  faction  were  constantly 
struggling  for  supremacy  in  the  councils  of  Prussia ; — 

‘  At  the  royal  table  of  Sans  Souci  the  conversation  turned  on  a 
Russian  ordinance,  and  Humboldt  in  speaking  of  it  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  several  times.  “  You  are 
“  mistaken,”  interrupted  the  King  ;  “  this  was  not  the  work  of  the 
“  Minister  of  Instruction,  but  of  the  Minister  of  Enlightenment. 
“  That’s  quite  another  person  from  the  Minister  of  Instruction.” 
Humboldt,  without  being  put  out,  accepted  the  correction  by  hastily 
adding,  “  Not  the  Minister  of  Instruction  then,  but  of  the  contrary;” 
and  then  continued  in  his  usual  way.’ 

The  deliberate  judgment  of  so  critical  an  observer  as  Hum¬ 
boldt  on  an  historical  personage  who  has  been  so  much  dis¬ 
cussed  as  Frederic  William  the  Fourth,  would  carry  the  greatest 
weight  if  we  could  get  at  it  apart  from  partialities  and  an¬ 
tipathies  ;  and  though  such  influences  are  only  too  apparent  in 
most  of  his  recorded  opinions,  we  can  still,  by  the  collation  of 
passages,  arrive  at  a  tolerable  approximation  towards  the  truth. 
A  journey  to  Paris  had  the  effect  of  making  him,  if  possible,  less 
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indulgent  towards  things  or  people  in  Berlin.  On  his  return 
from  a  mission  to  the  King  of  the  French  in  March,  1843,  he 
visits  Varnhagen,  who  writes  thus : — 

*  Humboldt  came  to  see  me  to-day;  he  has  aged  much  since  I  saw 
him  last ;  but  his  mind  and  heart  are  both  fresh  and  vigorous.  He 
was  cheerful  and  happy  whilst  in  Paris,  but  here  at  once  a  melancholy 
mood  has  come  over  him.  What  he  found  here  was  wretchedness  ; 
the  old  well-known  way  of  trifling  with  dangerous  things  in  childish 
hilarity.  Besides,  he  is  overwhelmed  with  complaints  and  demands. 
Every  one  wishes  him  to  speak — to  use  his  influence.  “  Influence,” 
he  exclaims,  “  nobody  possesses !  not  even  Bunsen  and  Radowitz,  the 
“  King’s  favourites ;  they  can  do  nothing  but  humour  the  fancies  and 
“  foibles  they  detect,  serve  and  sacrifice  to  them,  and  if  they  were  to 
“  want  anything  which  lay  beyond  that  sphere,  it  would  soon  be  all 
“over  with  them.  The  King  does  just  what  he  likes,  and  what 
“  results  from  his  early  fixed  opinions  ;  and  if  perchance  he  listens 
“  to  advice,  it  has  no  weight  w’ith  him.”  He  speaks  with  contempt 
of  Eichhom  and  Savigny,  as  hypocritical  sycophants,  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  by  Thiele,  Gerlach,  and  Hengstenberg.  The 
King  has  given  up  none  of  his  former  plans,  and  he  may  any  mo¬ 
ment  make  new  attempts  with  them  in  reference  to  the  Jews,  the 
keeping  of  Sunday,  the  consecration  of  bishops  in  the  Anglican 
fashion,  the  new  arrangements  regarding  the  nobility,  &c.  He  forms 
plans  as  if  he  were  to  live  to  become  a  hundred  years  old ;  he  thinks 
of  erecting  immense  buildings,  of  laying  out  parks  and  gardens,  of 
carrying  out  great  works  of  art,  and  also  of  travels.  A  visit  to 
Athens  has  already  been  mooted,  and  in  the  background  there  no 
doubt  looms  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem !  Napoleonic  expeditions  of 
peace  to  London,  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  the  Orient,  and  conquests 
of  scholars  and  artists  instead  of  countries !  Art  and  fancy  on  the 
throne,  fanatical  jugglery  round  about,  and  hypocritical  abuse  in 
sport !  and  with  all  that,  a  man  truly  intellectual,  truly  amiable,  and 
animated  with  tlie  best  will !  What  will  all  this  come  to  !  ’ 

The  same  views  are  expressed  a  few  days  afterwards  (April 
1st)  when  occasion  is  taken  to  have  another  slap  at  Bunsen; — 

*  The  King,  he  says,  is  occupied  with  nothing  but  his  fancies,  and 

these  are  mostly  spiritual  and  religious,  rituals,  church-buildings, 
missions,  and  the  like.  About  earthly  matters  he  takes  little  care, 
and  whether  Louis  Philippe's  death  brings  about  a  crisis,  what  may 
happen  at  that  of  Metternich,  or  what  our  relations  are  with  Russia, 
are  matters  of  perfect  indifference,  nay,  he  hardly  gives  them  a 
thought.  Whoever  is  favourite  for  the  time  and  manages  to  indulge 
his  fancies,  has  the  game  in  his  own  hands.  Bunsen,  Radowitz, 
and  Canitz  stand  highest  with  him ;  Stolberg,  only  in  the  second 
rank.  With  all  that,  there  is  the  greatest  absence  of  mind  and 
thoughtlessness . 

‘  Bunsen  has  not  grown  wiser.  He  proposed  to  the  King  to  buy 
California,  to  send  missionaries  there,  &c.  He  energetically  favours 
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the  enterprises  of  Baroness  Helfert.  He  wished  to  send  oat  his  own 
son  with  her,  and  offered  to  supply  from  his  private  means  12,000/. 
sterling  towards  establishing  colonies  where  the  missions  should  form 
the  principal  element.  However,  he  withdrew  his  offer,  seeing  that 
he  could  not  rely  on  the  sympathies  of  the  King.  .  .  . 

‘  Humboldt  thinks  him  vain  enough  to  accept  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet.  It  seems  to  me  that  Humboldt  has  by  far  tgo  much  inter¬ 
course  with  Bunsen,  and  shows  him  too  much  friendship.’ 

The  diarist  hazards  the  concluding  remark  in  apparent  un¬ 
consciousness  of  the  serious  imputation  that  may  be  based  upon 
it.  Humboldt’s  outward  bearing  too  friendly  towards  the 
man  of  whom  he  never  writes  or  speaks  (behind  his  back) 
without  a  sneer!  Baron  Bunsen’s  private  worth  and  public 
services,  profound  learning,  zeal  to  promote  religion,  and 
genuine  philanthropy,  are  so  well  known  in  this  country,  that  no 
misrepresentation  of  his  character  or  conduct  can  do  him  harm ; 
or  we  should  not  feel  justified  in  giving  additional  publicity 
to  these  repeated  displays  of  unprovoked  bitterness.  We  are  far 
from  concurring  in  many  of  his  peculiar  views,  especially  on 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and  we  can  readily  believe  that  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  forward  them  may  have  made  him  an  unsafe  counsellor 
for  a  King  who  was  unduly  prone  to  be  led  astray  by  sentiment 
or  imagination.  But,  if  he  erred,  he  erred  in  perfect  good  faith 
and  honesty  of  purpose ;  and  his  influence,  commonly  exercised 
from  a  distance,  was  of  too  intellectual  and  refined  an  order  to 
be  confounded  with  the  arts  by  which  royal  favour  is  ordinarily 
won  and  kept. 

General  Radowitz,  again,  was  not  less  admired  for  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  attainments  and  accomplishments  than 
esteemed  for  the  unswerving  rectitude  of  his  conduct.  His  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Prussian  Court  was  exclusively  owing  to  the 
sacrifices  he  had  incurred  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  honour  for 
a  daughter  of  Prussia.  He  threw  up  all  his  appointments  in 
1848,  rather  than  lend  the  smallest  sanction  to  aline  of  action 
which  he  disapproved,  and  when  he  was  recalled  in  April,  1849, 
it  was  to  become  the  organ  of  constitutionalism.  The  effect  of 
his  speech  in  developing  the  new  scheme  of  government  and 
policy  in  the  Second  Chamber  on  the  25th  August,  is  described 
as  electrical.  ‘  At  the  conclusion,’  writes  a  distinguished  adver¬ 
sary,  ‘  the  applause  knew  no  bounds ;  the  enthusiasm  was  such 
‘  .as  the  Hungarians  felt  when  Maria  Theresa  presented  herself  to 
‘  them.  The  Right  and  the  Left,  the  Centre  and  the  First  Cham- 
‘  her,  applauded  together.  The  galleries  clapped  lustily ;  it  was 
*  only  in  the  diplomatic  ranks  that  we  observed  hands  which 
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‘knew  well  how  to  applaud  Fanny  Cerito,  abstain  from  giving 

*  any  sign  of  applause.  Chacun  a  son  pout.' 

A  man  capable  of  acting  such  a  part  on  such  a  stage,  is  not  the 
wood  of  which  weak-minded,  vain,  flattery-loving,  or  pleasure¬ 
seeking  princes  make  courtiers;  and  so  long  as  his  faculties  re¬ 
mained  unimpaired,  Frederic  "William  the  Fourth  was  not  a  so¬ 
vereign  of  whose  companionship  the  most  fastidious  stickler  for 
independence  of  thought,  or  freedom  of  speech,  in  confldential 
intimacy  could  feel  ashamed.  Like  Joseph  the  Second  of  Austria, 
or  Louis  of  Bavaria,  or  our  own  Charles  the  Second,  the  un- 
happy  King  of  Prussia  was  endowed  with  qualities  which,  though 
misplaced,  useless,  or  even  dangerous  upon  a  throne,  would 
have  given  an  irresistible  charm  to  his  comiMinionship,  h.ad  his 
destiny  been  cast  in  a  private  station.  He  had  not  the  iron 
will,  the  comprehensive  foresight,  the  knowledge  of  men,  the 
unity  or  steadfastness  of  pur|>ose,  the  grasping  ambition,  the 
insensibility  to  suffering,  and  the  intense  selfishness,  without 
which  talents  and  hereditary  power  combined  are  rarely  con¬ 
verted  into  instruments  of  greatness.  But  he  had  taste,  fancy, 
generosity,  sensibility,  tenderness,  and  wit.  lie  could  enjoy  a 
Greek  play,  or  weep  over  a  modem  melodrame.  He  could  ap¬ 
preciate  every  description  of  artistic  excellence,  whether  ex¬ 
hibited  in  an  opera  by  Spontini,  a  picture  by  Cornelius,  a  poem 
of  Goethe’s,  or  a  statue  of  Rauch’s.  lie  could  draw  plans  and 
landscapes,  and  write  verses.  He  had  read  and  talked,  if  not 
thought,  a  good  deal  about  forms  of  government,  but  his  notions 
about  them  were  too  loose  and  fanciful  for  practical  application 
in  serious  times,  and  when  the  crisis  of  1848  arrived,  he  might 
have  soliloquised  like  Hamlet : — 

‘  The  time  is  out  of  joint ;  oh !  cursed  spite ! 

"rtiat  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right.’ 

‘  On  his  coming  to  the  throne,’  writes  a  clever  but  satirical 
observer  *,  ‘  he  looked  about  for  what  had  given  him  most 
‘  pleasure  during  youth  in  verse  or  prose,  and  upon  one  and  tlie 

*  same  car  of  triumph  arrived,  to  take  up  their  winter-quarters 
‘  in  Berlin,  the  jx)et  Tieck  with  his  unstrung  lyre,  the  painter 

*  Cornelius  with  his  disarr.anged  pallet,  the  philosopher  Schelling 
‘  with  a  confused  philosophy,  the  poet  RUckert  with  an  hypo- 
‘  chondriac  poesy.’  At  a  masked  ball,  got  up  with  artistic  skill 
under  the  direction  of  Cornelius,  the  King  is  described  lounging 
through  the  rooms,  in  a  black  domino,  with  his  glass  to  his  eye, 
bowing  gracefully  on  either  hand  till  he  catches  sight  of  M. 

*  ‘ Erinnerungsblatter  von  A.  von  Sternberg,’  Leipzig:  1857. 
Zweiter  Theil.  p.  86. 
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von  Sternberg.  ‘  The  King  remained  standing  and  addressed 
‘  to  me  some  friendly  words  about  my  book  (a  novel).  These 

*  words  were  really  friendly,  and  the  so-called  friendly  words  of 

*  princes  are  not  dways  so.  Neither  before  nor  since  have  I 

*  known  or  found  a  man  with  such  a  winning  expression  in 

*  gesture  and  word  as  this  prince  has  at  his  command.’  ...  . 

‘  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  of  his  personal  appearance : 

*  it  is  not  attractive,  if  attractiveness  is  placed  in  the  elegance 
‘  and  beauty  of  form  and  feature ;  but  it  is  attractive  in  the 
‘  highest  degree,  if  the  benevolent,  friendly,  animated  expression 

*  is  taken  into  the  account.’ 

In  an  able  article  on  Berlin  and  its  society  in  the  *  Eevue 

*  dcs  Deux  Mondes,’  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  confirms  this  account ;  — 

‘  Let  us  beware  of  forgetting  the  intellectual  expression  amongst 
the  characteristic  signs  of  this  royal  physiognomy.  He  should  have 
been  seen  after  dinner,  with  his  cup  of  coffee  in  his  hand,  going  from 
one  to  another,  and  talking  of  everything  with  a  spirit,  a  piquancy, 
a  felicity  of  woto  for  which  the  editors  of  the  “  Kladderadatsch  ”  (the 
German  “  Punch  ”)  would  assuredly  have  much  envied  him.  Rarely 
on  these  occasions  did  old  Tieck  strike  in ;  be  listened,  whispering 
with  his  neighbour,  but  his  malicious  smile  seemed  to  say :  “  I  also, 

“  I  have  wit ;  and  so  much,  so  much,  that  1  have  made  it  very  difficult 
“  for  others  to  have  any.”  * 

Tieck  had  his  revenge  on  the  evenings  fixed  for  his  celebrated 
readings,  which  also  formed  the  grand  attraction  of  his  own 
evening  parties  at  Dresden.  The  king,  seated  at  a  table, 
amused  himself  with  sketching  or  tracing  architectural  designs 
with  a  pencil ;  the  ladies  had  their  knitting  and  embroidery  as 
a  resource ;  the  male  part  of  the  audience  got  through  the  treat 
or  infliction  as  well  as  they  could,  not  unfrequently  yawning, 
and  sometimes  indulging  in  a  nap. 

We  could  almost  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  regret  that  the  calm 
current  of  so  pleasurable  an  existence  should  have  been  ruffled 
by  the  duties  and  cares  of  sovereignty.  They  eventually  proved 
too  much  for  him ;  he  sank  into  a  profound  melancholy,  which 
rendered  him  unequal  to  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  the 
kingly  office  devolved  on  his  brother,  the  present  Regent ;  who 
undertook  it  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  and  has  uniformly  de¬ 
clared  that,  if  his  suffering  relative’s  vigour  in  action  had  equalled 
his  sagacity  in  council,  neither  Prussia  nor  Europe  would  have 
had  reason  to  complain.  His  vacillation  produced  the  worst 
consequences  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  when  Radowitz,  who 
might  have  animated  him  to  a  more  decisive  course,  was  dying. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  1855,  Humboldt  writes:  — 

‘  The  Prince,  whom  I  take  to  be  a  lover  of  truth,  assured  me  that, 
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faithful  to  his  principles,  he  had  spoken  out  everywhere  to  the  pur¬ 
port,  that  war  would  probably  have  been  avoided  if  Prussia  and 
Austria  from  the  very  beftinning  had  earnestly  and  actively  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Western  Powers  against  Russia.  At  Petersburg 
they  had  objected  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  would  not  have  yielded, 
even  in  this  case,  which  he,  the  Prince,  doubted.’ 

Vamhagen's  report  throws  the  entire  blame  on  Prussia: —  . 

‘  Speakins  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  Humboldt  said  the  Prince  had 
said  at  St.  Petersburg,  just  ns  he  had  previously  done  here,  that  the 
war  would  have  been  avoided  if  Prussia,  at  the  very  outset,  had 
assumed  a  resolute  attitude;  the  Emperor  Nicholas  w’ould  then  have 
yielded . 

*  Speaking  of  the  position  of  Prussia,  Humboldt  said  it  reminded 
him  of  a  pleading  which  he  had  once  heard  in  Paris ;  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  in  the  matter  of  a  box  on  the  ear,  had  wound  up, 
triumphantly  exclaiming :  “  Au  fond  nous  n’avons  pas  requ  le 
^'soufflet,  nous  n'avons  eu  que  le  gestel”' 

Humboldt  is  at  some  pains  to  refute  an  imputation  of  repub¬ 
licanism,  founded  on  his  saying  that  he  was  as.libcral  as  Arago. 
If  he  was  as  liberal  as  Arago,  and  was  wont  moreover  to  take  a 
cosmopolitan  rather  than  an  orthodox  view  of  religion,  we  need 
go  no  farther  to  account  for  his  mode  of  speaking  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  statesmen  tvho  belonged  to  the  Conservative  and  pietistic 
school.  Nothing  can  be  happier  than  his  manner  of  pointing 
and  feathering  his  shafts  :  — 

‘  You  have  praised  my  endeavours — the  object  of  my  highest 
ambition — to  avoid  fossilization,  so  long  as  I  am  permitted,  to  be 
active,  and  to  hold  fast  the  belief  that  “  Nature  has  laid  her  curse 
“  upon  stagnation.”  Youth  is  the  emblem  of  Progress,  and  the  ruling 
powers  here  (the  Berlin  world-elephants)  sont  des  momies  en  service 
extraordinaire.  Good  night.’ 

‘When  Parry,  on  the  ice,  wanted  to  reach  the  Pole  with  his 
numerous  Samojede  dogs,  sledges  and  dogs  apparently  went  forward. 
When,  however,  the  sun  broke  through  the  mist,  and  the  latitude 
could  be  ascertained,  it  was  found  that,  without  being  aware  of  it, 
they  had  actually  gone  several  degrees  backwards.  The  ground 
over  w’hich  they  moved  forward  was  a  detached  field  of  ice  carried 
south  by  the  current.  Ministers  are  this  moving  icy  ground.  Is  the 
current  the  dogmatising  Missionary  Philosophy  ?’ 

It  could  not  be  objected  to  Humboldt  that,  in  criticising  prac¬ 
tical  politicians,  he  was  speaking  theoretically ;  for  he  had  tried 
his  hand,  and  shown  that  his  genius  could  efficiently  adapt  itself 
to  their  ordinary  work :  — 

‘  Read  to-day  (writes  Vamhagen,  November  2l8t,  1841)  Alexander 
von  Humboldt’s  Despatches,  written  from  Paris  in  1835,  to  the  King. 
Not  the  least  like  what  comes  from  Alexander  Humboldt !  They  might 
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have  been  written  by  anybody,  and,  worst  of  all,  no  one  could  have 
written  them  otherwise  than  they  are  !  Such  is  the  nature  of  political 
affairs.  They  resolve  themselves  into  trifles  of  no  intrinsic  import¬ 
ance,  but  made  weighty  from  a  general  understanding  that  they  shall 
be  so  regarded.  Add  to  this  the  stereotyped  hypocrisy  of  forms, 
assumptions,  and  exaggerations,  and  truth  must  ever  be  in  danger  of 
being  lost.  And  1  examined  myself,  and  confessed  that  were  1  once 
engaged  in  the  like  matters,  I,  too,  should  be  unable  to  raise  myself 
out  of  this  groove !  And  then,  people  wonder  that  in  England  and 
France  journalists  become  ministers  !  As  though  very  ordinary 
despatches  were  not  infinitely  easier  to  write  than  first-rate  leading 
articles !  ’ 

It  is  true  that,  during  the  ten  years  included  in  M.  Louis  Blanc's 
celebrated  history,  journalism  was  a  frequent  stepping-stone  to 
power  or  place  in  France.  It  is  also  undeniable  that  politicians 
of  all  grades  occasionally  contribute  to  newsj)apers  in  England. 
But  there  is  not  a  single  instance  to  our  knowledge  of  an  En¬ 
glish  newspaper  writer  becoming  a  minister  by  his  articles; 
although  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  it  is  far  easier  to  write 
the  despatches  that  figure  in  our  blue  books,  than  the  best 
leading  articles  of  the  ‘  Times.’ 

The  odium  tlieologicum,  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  must 
be  a  myth  if  such  a  comparison  as  the  following  could  be  for¬ 
given;  — 

‘  He  (Humboldt)  had,  in  a  box,  a  live  chameleon,  which  he  showed  ‘ 
me,  and  of  which  he  said  “  that  it  was  the  only  animal  which  could 
“  direct  one  of  its  eyes  upwards,  while  looking  downwards  with  the 
“  other;  only  our  parsons  were  as  clever,  directing  one  eye  to  heaven, 

“  and  the  other  to  the  good  things  and  advantages  of  the  world.”  ' 

‘  1  am  pestered  (he  said)  in  my  old  age  as  if  by  midge  stings 
(miickenstichen),  and,  to  crown  all,  I  have  the  honour  of  being  con¬ 
sulted  from  time  to  time  by  an  extra-super-Christian,  Mr.  Forster 
(resident  at  Brussels),  as  to  whether  I  believe  the  souls  of  the  lower 
order  of  animals  come  within  the  scope  of  redemption  —  whether, 
in  fact,  bugs  and  midges  are  to  be  partakers  of  heavenly  bliss. 
If  they  are,  I  am  threatened  with  them  hereafter,  and  therefore  shall 
find  those  well-known  “  animal  spirits  ”  with  which  I  have  made 
such  close  acquaintance  on  the  Orinoco,  hymning  their  songs  of 
praise.’ 

From  Nebraska  he  had  been  requested  to  pronounce  his 
opinion  on  the  ‘  whereabouts  ’  of  the  swallows  in  winter.  Varn- 
hagen  asked  him  if  this  was  not  an  open  question.  *  Yes,’  he 
replied,  ‘  I  know  as  little  about  it  as  anybody ;  but  I  have  not 
‘  written  that  to  the  people  at  Nebraska,  because  we  ought  never 
*  to  confess  such  a  thing.’ 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  such  an  instance  of  sanctified  prejudice 
as  this :  — 
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‘  The  vilest  fellow  of  the  whole  concern  is  Privy  Councillor  N - , 

a  mean  sneak  and  hypocrite,  full  of  hatred  and  venom.  “  The  Gurcia 
“  cannot  sing  here,”  he  said  some  time  ago,  “  she  is  too  ‘  red  ’  for 
“  that every  representation  that  her  singing  would  not  be  red, 
being  in  vain,  I,  at  last,  said  to  him,  “Well,  then,  send  to  Bethania*, 

“  and  let  the  deaconesses  sing.”  He  will  be  happy  to  see  me 
underground.’ 

Privy-Councillor  N -  was  not  alone  in  this  charitable 

wish :  — 

‘  It  was  said,  on  the  presence  of  Humboldt,  the  day  before  yester¬ 
day  (25th  September,  1853),  at  the  sitting  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Board,  that  the  parsons  had  had  among  them  their  worst  enemy,  the 
Naturalist,  who  had  put  them  all  to  shame,  and  before  whom  all 
their  humbug  and  deceit  vanished.  “  Abellino  (a  famous  bandit) 
“among  you,”  one  might  have  called  out  to  them.’ 

Kingcraft  fares  no  better  than  priestcraft  in  his  hands :  — 

‘  And  then  the  cheering  sight  of  four  Crown  Princes  and  Heirs 
Apparent :  the  one  a  pale  sciatic  creature,  the  next  a  besotted  Ice¬ 
lander,  the  third  a  blind  political  fanatic,  and  the  fourth  obstinate, 
opinionated,  and  feeble-witted.  Such  is  the  future  monarchical 
world !  * 

The  date  is  June,  1842  ;  and  the  translator  states,  in  a  note, 
that  the  four  meant  were  the  Crown  Prince  of  Wirtemberg 
and  the  heirs  apparent  (now  kings)  of  Denmark,  Hanover,  and 
Bavaria. 

In  January,  1842,  the  King  of  Prussia  came  to  England  to 
attend  the  christening  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.*  Humboldt 
accompanied  him,  though  strongly  disapproving  the  expedition, 
as  originating  with  Bunsen,  and  as  likely  to  lead  to  ‘  an  inti- 

*  mate  union  with  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Tories — down- 

*  right  ruin.’  On  his  return  (February  24th,  1842,)  he  called 
on  Vamhagen; — 

‘  Humboldt  has  given  me  a  very  favourable  account  of  England. 
At  court,  great  splendour,  but  a  simple  and  natural  mode  of  private 
life  ;  conversation  easy  and  friendly,  and  good-natured  in  its  tone, 
even  between  the  members  of  rival  political  factions.  Peel  he  does 

*  House  of  Protestant  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Berlin. — Tr. 

t  The  following  lines,  forming  part  of  the  description  of  the  as¬ 
semblage  at  the  ceremony,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  are  said  by  the  editor  of 
his  ‘Poetical  Works’  to  allude  to  the  King  of  Prussia  and  A.  von 
Humboldt :  — 

‘  And  princes,  and  the  genial  king, 

With  the  wise  companioning ; 

And  the  mild  manhood,  by  whose  side 
Walks  daily  forth  his  two  years’  bride.’ 
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not  like,  did  not  like  Lim  before,  says  that  he  looks  like  a  Dutchman, 
is  rather  vain  than  ambitious,  has  narrow  views.  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
taciturnity  is  invincible.  It  has  not,  however,  the  effect  of  making 
folks  believe  he  could  if  he  would  say  something  good.  Bunsen  has, 
in  numerous  instances,  shown  an  utter  want  of  tact :  all  the  world  is 
against  him.  The  King  more  than  ever  disposed  to  take  his  part. 
Even  Englishmen  say,  “  The  whole  affair  of  the  King’s  journey  is 
“  only  an  intrigue  of  Bunsen’s.”  ’ 

Humboldt’s  treatment  of  the  Prince  Consort  were  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  the  inaccuracy  and  perversity  of  his  im¬ 
pressions,  and  the  tenacity  of  his  prejudices,  when  his  self-love 
had  been  wounded.  Instead  of  thanking  him  immediately  for 
the  first  volume  of  the  ‘  Kosmos,’  the  Prince  waits  till  he  has 
read  it,  and  then  (February  7th,  1847)  writes  a  very  flattering 
letter,  which  ends  thus  :  — 

‘  Jlay  Heaven,  of  whose  “  revolving  Seas  of  Light  and  Terraces  of 
“  Stars  ”  you  have  given  us  so  noble  a  description,  preserve  you  for 
many  years  to  the  Fatherland,  the  world,  and  to  “  Kosmos”  itself,  in 
unimpaired  freshness  of  body  and  mind.  This  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
‘  Yours  very  sincerely,  ‘  Albert.’ 

A  copy  of  ‘  Catterwood’s  Views  in  Central  America  ’  accom¬ 
panied  the  letter.  Humlwldt  thus  comments  on  the  epistle  and 
the  gift: — 

‘  As  to  Prince  Albert  I  had,  at  his  request,  when  he  was  at  Stol- 
zenfels,  ordered  a  copy  of  my  “  Kosmos  ”  to  be  laid  in  his  apartment, 
and  he  had  the  politeness  not  to  thank  me  for  it.  Now  the  Black 

Bird*  has  made  him  polite,  at  least  partly  that,  and  partly - . 

He  makes  me  speak  of  “revolving  Seas  of  Light  and  Terraces  oi 
“  Stars ;  ”  a  Coburg  reading  of'  my  text,  quite  English,  from 
Windsor,  where  all  is  full  of  terraces.  In  “  Kosmos  ”  there  occurs 
once  the  expression  Star-carpet,  to  explain  the  starless  spots  by 
openings  in  the  firmament.  The  book  on  Mexican  Monuments, 
which  he  makes  me  a  present  of,  I  bought  two  years  ago.  A  fine 
illustrated  edition  of  Lord  Byron’s  works  would  have  been  a  more 
delicate  compliment.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  he  never  mentions 
Queen  Victoria;  who,  perhaps,  does  not  find  my  book  on  Nature 
sufficiently’ Christian.  You  see,  I  judge  severely  when  princes  write.’ 

A  week  later  he  writes : — 

‘  You  were  right  in  scolding  me  for  my  too  great  severity  against 
the  Man  of  the  Star-Terraces.  I  am  severe  only  with  the  mighty 
ones,  and  this  man  made  an  uncomfortable  impression  on  me  at  Stol- 
zenfels.  “  I  know  that  you  sympathise  greatly  with  the  misfortunes 
“  of  the  Russian  Poles.  Unfortunately,  the  Poles  are  as  little  de- 
“ serving  of  our  sympathy  as  the  Irish”  mihi  dixit !  And  we  are 
the  handsome  husband  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain !  ’ 

*  The  Prussian  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle. 
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It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  ungracious  or  un¬ 
just.  That  the  remark  on  the  Russian  Poles  and  the  Irish 
was  ever  made  in  sober  seriousness  by  Ilis  Royal  Highness,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  lie  was  not  bound  to  know 
that  Humboldt  already  possessed  Catterwood’s  work,  or  would 
have  preferred  a  handsome  edition  of'  liyron ;  and  if  we  were 
to  choose  between  star-terraces  and  star-carpets,  we  should  say 
that  star-terraces  is  the  less  prosaic  metaphor  of  the  two. 

Tlie  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  adopted  a  decisive  and  summary 
mode  of  parrying  a  still  more  mischievous  attack  contained  in 
an  extract  from  the  Diary : — 

*  Once  after  a  gentleman  not  belonging  to  the  nobility  {Burger- 
licher)  had  left  the  company,  he  (tlie  Grand  Duke)  expressed  with 
great  satisfaction  the  comfortable  feeling,  “  Now  we  are  amongst 
“  ourselves.”  Another  time,  when  it  was  noticed  that  there  were 
thirteen  at  the  dinner-table,  he  replied  consolingly,  that  “  there  wei’e 
“  two  commoners  {BurgerUcher)  amongst  them,  who  did  not  count 
“for  anything!”  And  this  he  told  Humboldt  in  French,  because, 
as  he  said,  “  these  two  would  not  understand  that.”  ’ 

The  Grand  Duke  wrote  on  the  margin  opposite  the  last 
passage,  ‘  This  is  a  lie. — Karl  Alexander,’  and  then  deposited 
the  book  in  the  library  at  Weimar. 

Humboldt  has  been  equally  unlucky  in  the  attempt  to  turn 
the  Duke  of  Coburg-Gotha  into  ridicule,  for  aspiring  to  the  title 
of  King  of  Eastphalia.  We  are  assured  th.at  this  was  a  project 
of  Chevalier  Bunsen’s,  and  was  never  regarded  by  the  Duke  or 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  subject  of 
jocularity. 

It  may  be  some  consolation  to  the  Prince  Consort  to  find 
that  no  amount  of  deference,  and  no  height  of  celebrity,  are 
sufficient  to  protect  Humboldt’s  correspondents  from  his 
malice,  if  there  is  an  ambiguous  or  infelicitous  phrase  to  fasten 
upon.  He  is  not  quite  content  with  Manzoni’s  most  elaborate 
epistle,  and  when  Metternich  compliments  him,  on  his  eightieth 
birthday,  with  having  made  a  noble  use  of  his  fortune  morale, 
he  drily  remarks,  ‘The  phrase  “  votre  fortune  morale”  is  very 
*  freely  applied.’  Madame  de  Lieven  fares  nearly  as  badly  as 
the  Prince  Consort ; — 

‘  Madame  de  Quitzow,  who  has  never  written  to  me  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  wants  to  know  from  me,  whether  the  Emperor 
Paul,  during  the  epoch  of  his  political  insanity,  had  caused  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  be  made  by  Kotzebue,  that  instead  of  the  armies,  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  should  engage  in  single  combat.  1  was 
at  that  time  (1799  and  1800),  traversing  the  Delta  of  South  America, 
and  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  anecdote  which  the  Russian 
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princess  (who,  as  it  now  appears  to  me,  has  a  very  strong  leaning 
towards  Western  ideas  and  predilections),  wishes  to  have  authen¬ 
ticated.  According  to  rather  untrustworthy  accounts  which  I  have 
gathered,  the  proposal  was,  that  the  Monarchs  themselves,  not  the 
Ministers,  should  enter  the  lists  for  the  duel.’ 

No  one  would  suppose  that  he  had,  by  assiduous  court, invited 
a  communication.  Her  letter  to  him  begins  : — 

*You3  ne  m’avez  pas  oubli^e,  mon  cher  baron.  Je  le  sais  par 
deux  messages  bienveillants  que  le  baron  Brockhausen  m’a  portes  de 
votre  part.  Je  I’ai  bien  charge  de  vous  en  temoigner  ma  vive  recon¬ 
naissance,  mais  je  trouve  mieux  encore  de  vous  la  dire  moi-mume. 
Aiijuurd’hui  je  la  fais  servir  de  passeport  a  une  question  que  je  me 
permets  de  vous  adresser.’ 

Then  comes  the  inquiry ;  Paul’s  proposal,  as  she  states  it, 
being  that  the  belligerent  Powers,  great  and  small,  should  sub¬ 
mit  their  quarrel  to  trial  by  battle  in  the  persons  of  their  minis¬ 
ters,  Pitt,  Thugut,  &c.;  whether  they  were  to  form  two  parties, 
or  fight  a  quadrilateral  or  quinquclateral  duel,  does  not  appear. 
As  Francis  the  First  challenged  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  Frederic 
William  of  Prussia  and  George  the  Second  had  arranged  the 
preliminaries  of  a  meeting,  the  notion  of  a  combat  between 
monarchs  was  too  commonplace  to  have  fastened  on  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  Czar. 

The  sentence  passed  by  Humboldt  and  Varnhagen  on  Lord 
Normanby  loses  force  by  exaggerated  severity  and  coarseness 
of  expression.  On  the  8th  March,  1858,  Varnhagen  writes  ; — 

‘  Humboldt  sends  me,  with  some  friendly  lines,  the  book  of  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby  on  the  Revolution  of  1848.  He  calls  it  an 
indiscreet  and  almost  silly  book.  I  call  it  a  stupid,  and,  as  far  as  its 
contents  are  concerned,  a  treacherous  one;  it  shows  how  injurious  it 
is  to  have  anything  to  do  with  diplomatists,  especially  with  an  un- 
othcial  one,  as  the  Marquis  then  was,  to  whom  both  Lamartine,  as 
well  as  Cavaignac,  have  lent  too  ready  an  ear.  He  is  one  of  the 
dullest  and  most  tedious  Englishmen  that  ever  existed.’ 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1858  :  — 

‘  Read  farther  in  Normanby.  He  is  a  poor  simpleton,  but,  by 
means  of  his  ill-written  (schlechten)  book,  one  learns  how  to  under¬ 
stand  sufficiently  the  contemptibility  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  baseness 
of  Guizot  —  the  destructive  influences  of  sneaks  and  rogues.  More¬ 
over,  he  is  a  master  in  the  art  of  toning  down  all  that  is  most  ani¬ 
mated  and  buoyant  in  these  mighty  events  to  mortal  tediousness.’ 

Lord  Normanby’s  book  was  not  of  a  nature  to  do  much 
mischief  to  those  whose  characters  he  attacked,  but  so  far 
as  his  own  reputation  was  concerned,  it  had  better  have  been 
suppressed. 
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We  can  only  venture  to  copy  a  part  of  the  remarks  on 
French  personages  and  politics  in  January,  1852;  — 

‘  About  one  o’clock  Humboldt  called.  He  is  wonderfully  active 
for  his  years!  He  is  indignant  at  the  coup  d’etat  in  France,  the 
exercise  of  brute  force,  the  arbitrary  banishments,  but  especially  at 
the  confiscation  of  the  Orleans  property.  The  King  at  first  was  in 
high  glee.  He,  as  well  as  the  Court,  thought  little  of  the  crime 
committed  against  the  people  and  their  representatives;  against  jus¬ 
tice,  and  in  violation  of  a  solemn  oath.  But  that  the  Adventurer 
allows  Universal  Suffrage  to  remain  ;  that  ho  leans  upon  the  people 
and  practises  Socialism,  and,  above  all,  that  he  aspires  to  an  Im¬ 
perial  crown,  this  it  is  which  makes  them  hate  him !  ’ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bulk  of  the  higher  classes  in 
England  did  not  become  alive  to  the  full  extent  of  the  outrage 
against  law,  justice,  and  morality  perpetrated  by  the  coup  detat, 
until  the  confiscation  of  the  Orleans  projMjrty,  a  foolish  as  well  as 
wicked  measure,  yet  certainly  not  equalling  in  atrocity  the 
bloodshed,  the  perjury,  and  the  rest  of  the  wholesale  robbery  in¬ 
volved  in  the  usurpation.  On  the  5th  February,  1852,  Humboldt 
writes: — 

‘  It  has  ever  been  my  opinion,  that  even  the  wildest  Republic  can 
never  do  as  great  and  lasting  injury  to  the  intellectual  progress  of 
mankind,  and  to  its  consciousness  of  its  inherent  titles  of  honour,  as 
le  regime  de  moii  oncle,  le  despotUme  eclaire,  dogmatique,  mielleux, 
which  avails  itself  of  all  the  contrivances  of  civilisation  to  make  the 
will  and  caprice  of  one  man  paramount.’ 

The  regime  de  mon  oncle,  besides  its  present  degrading  and 
demoralising  influence,  is  laying  the  train  for  an  incalculable 
amount  of  future  misery.  If  it  lasts  many  years  longer,  the 
French  will  have  unlearnt  all  they  had  painfully  learnt  of  par¬ 
liamentary  or  representative  government,  and  their  return  to  free 
institutions  will  be  the  signal  for  a  new  succession  of  disorders, 
ending  probably  in  a  fresh  resort  to  despotism. 

It  is  one  of  the  redeeming  points  about  Humboldt,  that  he  is 
invariably  clearsighted  and  uncompromising  when  liberty  is  at 
stake,  and  is  fired  with  just  anger  whenever  a  tale  of  oppression 
b  repeated  to  him.  Thus,  when  !Mr.  Brooks  received  honours 
instead  of  punbhment  for  hb  dastardly  attack  on  Mr.  Summer, 
Humboldt  writes :  — 

‘Tims  the  infamous  party,  which  sells  negro  children  of  fifty 
pounds’  weight,  and  gives  away  canes  of  honour  (as  the  Russian 
Emperor  does  swords  of  honour,  and  as  Griife  (a  surgeon)  makes 
noses  of  honour),  proving  that  all  white  labourers  had  also  better  be 
slaves  than  freemen,  —  has  triumphed.  What  a  monstrosity !  ’ 

In  a  literary  and  scientific  point  of  view,  the  letters  in  which 
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Humboldt  consults  Vamhagen  about  the  ‘Kosmos,’  are  the 
most  valuable  in  the  collection.  Vamhagen  combined  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  language,  and  a  felicity  of  style,  with  a  precision  of 
thought  and  a  refinement  of  judgment,  which  are  rarely  found 
united.  He  was  regarded  by  his  illustrious  friend,  who  mis¬ 
trusted  himself  in  the  mechanical  parts  of  authorship,  as  an  oracle 
for  form  and  expression ;  ‘  You  alone  are  my  literary  coun- 
‘  seller,  you  in  whom  depth  of  feeling  is  blended  with  so  won- 
‘  derfully  harmonious  talent  of  expression.’  He  transmits  his 
proof-sheets,  with  the  request  to  have  noted  on  a  separate  leaf 
what  is  to  be  altered,  and  particularly  what  is  to  be  substituted, 
and  on  receiving  them  back,  he  exclaims,  ‘  A  tliousand  thanks. 
‘I  have  adopted  all  —  followed  every  hint.’  The  title  of  the 
‘  Kosmos  ’  was  long  and  anxiously  disputed,  and  the  entire 
plan  will  be  found  developed  and  explained  in  the  letters. 

Indisputably  the  most  interesting  of  the  letters  reprinted  from 
the  Autograph  Book,  are  Prince  Metternich’s.  In  one  of  them 
(May  10.  1846)  he  makes  a  strange  avowal :  — 

‘  J’ai  dans  I’age  ou  la  vie  prend  une  direction,  eprouve  un  penchant, 
que  je  me  permettrais  de  qualifier  d’irresistible,  pour  les  sciences 
exactes  et  naturelles,  et  un  degoiit  que  j’appellerais  absolu  pour  la 
vie  d’affaires  proprement  dites,  si  je  n’avais  vaincu  mon  degout  irre- 
siste  a  mon  penchant.  C’est  le  sort  qui  dispose  des  hommes,  et  leurs 
qualites  comme  leurs  defauts  decident  de  leurs  carrieres.  Le  sort 
m’a  eloigne  de  ce  que  j’a'urais  voulu,  et  il  m’a  engage  dans  la  voie 
que  je  n’ai  point  choisie.’ 

On  the  subject  of  another  letter,  Vamhagen  remarks  in  his 
Diary  of  the  2nd  of  April,  1840  :  — 

‘  A  long  autograph  letter  from  Prince  Metteraich  turned  up 
at  home.  He  declares  my  picture  of  the  Vienna  Congress  to  be 
perfectly  true,  with  some  slight  exceptions  that  could  be  easily  set 
right.  He  himself  circumstantially  confirms  the  relation  of  the 
arrival  in  Vienna  of  the  news  of  Napoleon  having  left  Elba  —  a 
letter  of  historical  value !  ’ 

This  helps  to  complicate  what  was  already  an  historical  puzzle 
and  a  very  curious  case  of  conflicting  evidence.  The  statement 
confirmed  by  Metternich  is  that  the  first  intelligence  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  departure  from  Elba  was  received  by  the  Prince  at  six 
in  the  morning  of  the  7th  March,  in  a  despatch  from  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Consul  at  Genoa,  which,  not  guessing  its  importance,  he 
did  not  open  till  near  eight.  Before  nine  he  had  personally 
communicated  it  to  his  Imperial  master,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  then  requested  the  attendance  of 
the  ministers  plenipotentiary,  who  were  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened  till  he  told  them.  This  is  Varnhagen’s  version.  M. 
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Villemain’s  (*  Souvenirs  ContemporMns  ’)  is,  that  the  news 
arrived  by  a  message  from  Sardinia  to  the  Court  of  Austria  on 
the  evening  of  the  5th  March,  during  the  representation  of 
some  tableaux  vivans  at  the  palace.  Sir  Walter  Scott  (‘Life  of 
‘  Napoleon  ’)  says  that  the  announcement  was  made  to  the 
Congress  by  Talleyrand  on  the  11th  of  March,  and  that  laughter 
was  the  first  emotion  that  it  excited  from  almost  every  one. 

If  we  may  put  faith  in  ‘  Recollections  by  Rogers’  (p.  208.)  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  told  him  that  he  (the  Duke)  received  the 
first  intelligence  from  Lord  Burghersh,  then  minister  at  Flo¬ 
rence;  that,  the  instant  it  came,  he  communicated*  it  to  every 
member  of  the  Congress,  and  that  ‘  they  all  laughed,  the  Em- 
‘  peror  of  Russia  most  of  all.’  Now  an  eminent  judge,  who 
still  adorns  the  Bench,  asked  the  Duke  at  Strathfieldsaye  whe¬ 
ther  he  remembered  the  laugh,  and  he  has  favoured  us  with  the 
following  note  of  the  reply : — 

“‘Laugh!  No;  we  didn’t  laugh.  We  said,  ‘  where  will  he  go ? ’ 
And  Talleyrand  said,  ‘  I  can’t  say  where  he  will  go  ;  but  I’ll  uiidcr- 
‘  take  to  say  where  he’ll  not  go,  and  that  is  to  France.’  Next  day, 
when  we  met,  the  news  had  come  that  he  had  gone  to  France,  and 
w’e  laughed  at  Talleyrand.  That’s  the  only  laugh  I  recollect.”  Then 
he  turned  to  another  subject.’ 

It  were  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  reconcile  these  statements, 
but  an  impressive  warning  against  undue  confidence,  in  even  the 
most  trustworthy  reminiscences,  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

Varnhagen  died  in  October,  1858;  Humboldt  not  till  May 
6th,  1859.  The  last  letter  in  the  collection  is  one  from  him  to 
Miss  Assing,  condoling  with  her  on  their  joint  bereavement.  He 
calls  her  his  dear,  beloved,  intellectual  friend ;  and  there  can  be 
DO  doubt  that  she  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  and  estedm  of  both 
the  eminent  men  who  arc  so  closely  bound  together  in  her  book. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  aggravates  her  guilt  in  bringing  them 
before  the  public  in  this  fashion ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
merited  censure  she  has  incurred  by  her  indiscretion  will  have 
some  effect  in  preventing  future  offences  of  the  sort.  One  of 
the  principal  sufferers  from  Humboldt’s  caustic  pen  and  tongue, 
predicates  that  worse  is  yet  to  come;  and  if  no  more  scandal 
or  malice  should  be  j)roduced  from  autograph  books  or  diaries  to 
which  he  intentionally  or  unintentionally  contributed,  tbe  failure 
of  the  supply  will  certainly  not  arise  from  the  poverty  or  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  mine. 
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Art.  X. — Histoire  du  Cotisulat  et  de  TEmpire.  Par  M.  A. 
Thiers.  Vol.  XVII.  Paris:  1860.  ^ 

T  N  this  volume  ^I.  Thiers’  history  descends  to  the  peace  of  1 8 14, 

and  chiefly  concerns  the  territorial  limits  which  were  then 
imposed  on  France.  If  the  author  had  published  a  pamphlet 
‘  Sur  les  Fronticres  Naturelles,’  he  could  not  have  more  directly 
excited  the  French  people  to  accept  the  late  annexfuion  of 
Savoy  as  a  mere  instalment  of  their  due,  than  he  has  done  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  chief  tendency  of  this  volume,  and 
we  presume,  therefore,  its  aim,  is  to  dissatisfy  Frenchmen  of  1860 
with  boundaries  of  empire  which  two  generations  of  Frenchmen 
had  been  content  to  maintain.  Every  foreign  statesman  who 
offered  compromises  to  Napoleon  during  the  invasion  of  France 
in  1814  is  here  indiscriminately  praised  for  wisdom  and  mo¬ 
deration,  and  every  foreign  statesman  who  stood  by  the  frontiers 
of  1790  is  denounced  as  a  dcnK>n  of  war.  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  show  that  nothing  was  subtracted  from  France  even 
in  1815,  which  she  had  not  previously  abstracted  from  some 
other  State  since  1790. 

But  before  wc  discuss  this  special  characteristic  of  the 
seventeenth  volume,  we  shall  glance  at  the  fuller  view  which 
we  can  now  take  of  the  principles  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
character  of  the  whole  work.  We  have  already  offered  our 
testimony,  which  !M.  Thiers  does  not  require,  to  his  power  of 
depicting  historic  scenes,  and  of  portraying  individual  character*, 
though  his  merit  in  this  respect  is  seriously  diminished  by  his 
utter  inability  to  seize  or  comprehend  any  subject  except  from 
the  narrow  side  of  national  and  personal  predilection.  His 
chapters  on  the  Russian  war  of  1812  are  masterpieces  of  de¬ 
scription  ;  his  chapters  on  the  German  war  of  1813  comprise 
the  most  vivid  of  all  the  portraits  of  Napoleon;  his  chapter 
on  the  Concordat  vindicates  his  claim  to  philosophise  on  govern¬ 
ment;  his  strange  travesty  of  the  defeats  of  France  by  England 
on  sea  and  land  attests  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  can  make 
Action  plausible.  His  descriptive  power  is  equal  to  that  of 
^Macaulay  or  VolUure;  those  of  his  chapters  which  treat  of 
politics  as  a  science  are  ns  lucid,  and  almost  as  amusing,  as  those 
in  which  he  narrates  the  course  of  events ;  but  his  treatment  of 
.all  things  foreign  to  France  is  not  more  faithful  than  that  of  the 
Roman  historians  and  memoir- writers  to  the  Carthaginians;  and 
his  political  economy  is,  if  possible,  even  worse  than  that  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison. 

*  See  Ed.  Rev.  vol.  evil.  p.  358.,  and  vol.  cviii.  p.  32.,  for  reviews 
of  the  preceding  volumes  of  M.  Thiers’  History. 
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But  the  salient  moral  characteristic  which  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  pervade  almost  every  volume  of  this  work,  is  the 
negation  of  the  gre.it  principle  of  duty  and  right,  and  the 
recognition  in  its  place  of  an  abstract  entity  which  we  shall 
term  Bonapartism.  "What  the  First  Napoleon  happened  to  do, 
commonly  stands  forth  in  M.  Thiers’  history  as  the  supreme 
index  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  In  this  crucible  nearly  every 
principle  of  right  and  wrong  is  dissolved.  It  is  true  that  while 
M.  Thiers  anxiously  disguises  the  very  least  of  the  blunders 
which  may  do  his  hero  intellectual  discredit,  he  rarely  conceals 
or  affects  to  distort  those  actions  which  we  hold  to  be  moral 
crimes.  But  this  apj)arcnt  inconsistency  accords  with  what 
we  take  to  be  the  axiom  of  his  Napoleonic  religion.  Worse 
than  M.  Fouche,  who  callously  distinguished  between  crimes 
and  blunders  in  favour  of  the  former,  ^I.  Thiers  appears  to 
acknowledge  no  crime  but  a  blunder.  W e  will  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  conformity  to  the  actions  of  Napoleon  is  his  sole 
test  of  morality  ;  but  he  certaihly  does  himself  the  last  injustice 
if  he  regard  actions  as  good  or  bad  according  to  any  higher 
standard  than  .the  fact  of  their  being  performed  by  Napoleon. 
Preceding  writers  who  have  criticised  cither  his  politics  or  his 
strategy  arc  rebuked  without  number  and  without  mercy ;  but 
no  aspersion  is  thrown  on  Napoleon  for  a  judicial  murder,  a 
glaring  falsehood,  or  an  unprovoked  war.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
for  any  want  of  disposition  to  critical  rigour  that  ^I.  Thiers 
fails  to  condemn  actions  which  other  civilised  and  Christian  men 
would  denounce  as  immoral.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule 
occur  where,  as  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  either  the  political  pre¬ 
tensions  or  the  military  strategy  of  Napoleon  led  directly  to  his 
fall.  The  explanation  of  this  exception,  in  the  system  recognised 
by  M.  Thiers,  probably  is  that  the  Emperor  was  co-existent 
only  with  the  empire,  and  that  any  act  on  the  part  of  the  former 
which  tended  to  destroy  the  latter  implied  the  suicide  of  his  own 
omnipotence.  There  is  certainly  no  dishonour  which  M.  Thiers 
does  not  palliate,  there  is  no  crime  which  he  docs  not  at  least 
tacitly  defend,  there  is  no  injustice  in  which  he  docs  not  glory, 
if  only  committed  by  Napoleon,  unless  ‘  mallicureusement,’  as 
he  tells  us,  it  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Em])irc. 

These  are  harsh  words,  but  they  will  be  borne  out  by  all  who 
care  or  choose  to  distinguish  between  the  signal  ability  of  this 
work  and  its  inhuman  spirit.  We  do  not  use  them  with  any 
prejudice  against  a  regime,  the  glories  of  which  wc  freely  recog¬ 
nise.  We  have,  however,  a  distinct  right  to  expect  that  the 
historian  of  that  period  in  the  next  age  shall  not  dress  up  its 
triumphs  and  its  crimes  together  in  indiscriminate  panegyric. 
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It  is  one  thing  for  a  ruler  to  be  led  away  by  the  passions  of  a 
violent  age  and  of  active  life;  it  is  quite  another  thing  for  a  writer 
persistently  to  vindicate  those  passions  through  fifteen  years  of 
historical  meditation.  If  we  were  to  take  up  this  work  as  a 
fair  instance  of  the  tone  of  thought  prevailing  in  the  nineteenth 
age,  we  should  be  forced  utterly  to  disbelieve  in  the  possible 
growth  of  moral  principles  in  political  life.  Tacitus  and  Livy 
wrote  at  2>criod8  in  which,  for  Avant  of  a  purer  revelation,  war 
was  impersonated  at  the  head  of  the  national  religion ;  M.  Thiers, 
some  eighteen  centuries  after  them,  seems  to  inculcate  nearly 
the  same  belief ;  and  he  defends  actions  from  which  they  would 
have  recoiled.  He  is,  in  truth,  to  the  First  Napoleon  very 
much  what  the  disembodied  spirit  of  the  Greek  was  to  its  own 
former  existence : — 

‘  Where  ev’n  the  spirit,  as  the  form,  a  ghost. 

Dreams  hack  life’s  conflicts  on  the  shadowy  coast ; 

Hears  but  the  clashing  steel,  the  armed  train. 

And  lifts  the  airy  spear,  and  murders  hosts  again.’ 

In  this  general  view  of  M.  Thiers’  work,  we  cheerfully  offer 
one  reservation.  An  isolated  passage  in  the  new  volume  offers 
a  view  of  the  misery  inflicted  on  France  by  the  wars  of  the 
first  Empire ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  author  to  record  it  as  the 
only  protest  against  those  wars,  which  this  volume,  and  perhaps 
the  Avhole  history,  contains : — 

‘  France,  disgusted  with  liberty  by  ten  years  of  revolution,  was 
now  disgusted  with  despotism  by  fifteen  years  of  military  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  bloodshed  from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  another. 
The  violence  of  the  prefects  in  seizing  the  youth  of  the  people  by 
conscription,  that  of  the  higher  classes  by  the  formation  of  guards  of 
honour;  terrifying  with  tax-gatherers’  bailiffs  families  whose  sons 
made  no  answer  to  the  call ;  employing  flying  columns  against  the  re-  * 
fractory,  which  traversed  the  country,  often  treating  French  provinces 
like  conquered  provinces ;  turning  into  compulsory  taxes  pretended 
voluntary  gifts  proposed  and  acquiesced  in  by  their  own  adherents ; 
seizing  at  once  provisions,  horses.  Cattle,  in  the  shape  of  requisitions ; 
a  suspicious  police  taking  up  the  slightest  words,  arbitrarily  im¬ 
prisoning  those  who  were  charged  with  holding  them,  and  always 
feigning  to  be  present,  even  though  it  was  not ;  the  greatest  misery 
at  the  ports,  resulting  from  the  absolute  closing  of  the  sea ;  upon 
land-frontiers  but  lately  opened  to  our  industry  thousands  of  foreign 
bayonets  not  allowing  one  bale  of  merchandise  to  pass ;  in  fine,  an 
unspeakable  and  universal  fear  of  invasion,  all  arising  from  the  will 
of  one  unchecked  authority,  were  a  harsh  lesson  which  had  annulled 
that  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  ills  of  the  Revolution,  and 
which,  without  rendering  France  republican,  led  her  to  desire  a 
monarchy  freely  constituted.’  (Pp.  39,  40.) 

This  lucid  interval  of  judgment  is  preceded  and  followed 
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by  a  delirium  of  war ;  but  no  candid  critic  can  fail  to  repro¬ 
duce  it,  though  it  is  quite  powerless  to  cancel  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  work. 

"With  this  exception,  the  present  volume  is  marked  by  two 
leading  characteristics.  On  the  one  hand  the  author  pursues 
his  former  task  of  [)ainting  the  military  achievements  of  the 
empire  in  the  most  brilliant  colours,  as  he  traces  the  desperate 
struggle  of  Napoleon  against  the  fourfold  invasion  of  1814; 
and  the  volume  concludes  with  a  general  review,  extending 
over  eighty  pages,  of  the  great  period  that  he  has  before  de¬ 
scribed.  In  this  all  its  triumphs  are  again  detailed,  as  it  were, 
a  miniature  taken  from  a  colossus;  but  from  this  picture  the 
popular  miseries  it  produced  are  studiously  eliminated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  volume  is  distinguished  from  its  predecessors  by 
tracing  the  various  negotiations  for  a  permanent  settlement, 
which  intervened  between  the  overthrow  of  the  French  rule  in 
Germany  in  November  1813,  and  the  fall  of  the  Emigre. 
This  latter  portion,  apposite  as  it  is  to  the  politics  of  our  own 
day,  shall  here  claim  our  chief  attention. 

It  appears  to  be  ISI.  Thiers’  cardinal  object  to  show  that  the 
claim  of  France  to  what  he  terms  her  ‘natural  frontiers’  is 
indefeasible.  At  the  same  time,  he  tells  us  that  he  is  not  a 
Bonapartist,  and  that  he  would  be  affronted  if  he  were  accused 
of  being  a  supporter  of  the  imperial  government.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  not  directly  avowed  himself  an  advocate  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  empire  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  he  may  sup])ort  tlie  national 
pretensions  to  these  exorbitant  boundaries  without  affection 
for  a  Bonapartist  regime;  for  the  ministers  of  Charles  X. 
bequeathed  to  the  public  evidence  of  as  ardent  a  desire  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  line  of  the  Rhine  as  any  that  the  great  Napoleon 
carried  into  effect.  But  M.  Thiers’  denial  of  Bonapartism  is 
refuted  on  every  page  ;  his  ambition  for  -territory  mingles  with 
his  enthusiasm  for  war,  and  for  other  exclusive  attributes  of  the 
first  empire.  Let  his  dynastic  preferences,  however,  be  what  they 
may,  this  volume  can  only  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of 
rousing  the  ambitious  and  vindictive  sentiments  which  we  had 
hoped  that  the  French  had  permanently  thrown  aside.  Let  us 
see,  then,  on  what  basis  this  elaborate  effort  of  the  author  to 
dissatisfy  his  countrymen  with  the  frontiers  established  in  1814 
and  1815  actually  reposes. 

The  French  people,  we  know,  are  among  the  most  jealous 
and  sensitive  of  the  world,  in  all  that  concerns  national  honour 
and  national  territory.  It  may  be  from  some  sentiment  of 
wounded  pride  as  well  as  from  sheer  ambition,  that  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  a  certain  party  to  the  limits  of  1814  and  1815  arises. 
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Few  Frenchmen  can  endure  to  be  beaten  back  out  of  former 
acquisitions.  But  however  respectable  this  sentiment  may  be, 
it  is  obviously  one  which  holds,  not  only  against  the  loss  of 
what  are  termed  ‘  natural  frontiers,’  but  against  every  retro¬ 
cession  of  the  French  rule.  It  would  be  as  applicable  to 
the  terms  of  the  Congress  of  Prague,  which  recognised  the 
French  Empire  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  as 
to  tlie  terms  of  the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  which  described 
France  more  or  less  precisely  within  the  boundaries  of  1792. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  French  people  can  scarcely 
have  more  historic  ground  for  claiming,  as  ‘  natural  ’  adjuncts  of 
their  empire,  the  territory  which  was  in  dispute  at  Chatillon 
than  tlie  territory  which  was  in  dispute  at  Prague.  -Either 
claim  on  the  part  of  France  rested  on  the  fact  of  recent  con¬ 
quest  ;  while  both  would  have  been  repudiated  by  prescription. 
The  French  people  ought  certainly  to  be  careful  how  they  make 
annexations  in  war,  if  they  cannot  endure  to  relinquish  them  in 
peace. 

M.  Thiers  appears  to  rest  the  claims  of  France,  in  1814,  to 
the  line  of  demarcation  which  follows  the  Alps  and  the  Bhine, 
on  the  east  and  on  the  norfh,  upon  three  principal  grounds. 
In  the  first  place  he  asserts  this  line  to  form  the  natural  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  country  : — in  the  second,  he  urges  that  the  Allied 
Powers,  having  conceded  such  frontiers  to  Napoleon  in  the 
overture  of  peace  made  from  Frankfort,  in  November,  1813, 
were  not  competent  to  disavow  them  in  the  later  negotiations ; — 
and  in  the  third  place,  he  holds  that  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  should  have  made  restitution  of  Poland — England  of 
all  the  colonies  she  had  taken  during  war — before  they  enforced 
the  limits  of  1792  upon  France,  and  that  France  was  entitled 
in  1814  to  the  line  of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  Polish  partitions.  We  must  confess  our  surprise  that  so 
acute  a  writer  should  deliberately  commit  himself  to  three  po¬ 
sitions,  which,  with  all  our  desire  for  the  restoration  of  Poland, 
we  hold  to  be  equally  indefensible. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  see  what*  ‘  natural  frontiers  ’ 
really  are,  and  how  far  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  would  fall 
within  such  a  designation  ?  In  order  to  vindicate  such  a  title, 
the  territory  which  these  frontiers  would  comprise  must  be 
united  by  something  more  than  mere  geographical  proximity, 
or  the  absence  of  such  natural  barriers  as  immense  rivers  or 
chains  of  mountains,  neither  of  which  commonly  serve  for  the 
boundaries  of  states.  It  can  be  founded  only  on  a  more  or 
less  complete  fulfilment  of  four  conditions :  —  there  must  be 
geographical  affinity,  historical  identity,  social  analogy,  and 
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community  of  language.  The  Italian  claim  to  the  Alps  as  a 
natimd  frontier,  for  instance,  may  be  founded  in  common  reason ; 
for  it  rests  on  at  least  three  of  these  conditions ;  and  it  has 
some  pretensions  in  tradition  also,  a  great  part  of  the  Austrian 
acquisition  being  comparatively  recent.  But  the  French  clmm  to 
the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  as  a  natural  frontier,  is  little  more  than 
an  idea  drawn  from  geography.  Every  one  knows  that  be¬ 
fore  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Low  Countries, 
though  subject,  like  Italy  and  Spain,  to  French  incursions, 
were  as  independent  of  France  as  either  Italy  or  Spain.  Be¬ 
tween  the  French  northern  frontier  of  1790,  and  what  M. 
Thiers  chooses  to  term  the  French  ‘natural  frontier,’  which  we 
take  to  be  the  Rhine,  there  intervenes  a  territory  which  had 
been  the  inheritance  of  the  House  of  Austria  for  near  three 
centuries,  and  had,  before  the  Austrian  acquisition,  been  equally 
independent  of  France  and  Austria.  Indeed  we  must  go  back 
to  the  Carlovingian  age  to  find  France  and  Belgium  under  one 
crown ;  and  Charlemagne’s  Empire  did  not  recognise  either  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  or  even  the  Pyrenees  for  a  frontier.  So 
much  for  a  claim  founded  in  prescription. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  claim  founded  in 
social  sympathy  between  France  and  Belgium — such  as  no 
doubt  prevails  between  Venetia  and  the  rest  of  Italy — every 
one  will  acknowledge  that  the  antipathy  to  France  among  tlie 
mass  of  the  Belgian  people  is  profound.  Again ;  the  vernacular 
tongue  of  the  great  part  of  Belgium, —  a  country  which  iSL 
Thiers  so  bitterly  assails  the  Allies  for  requiring  France  to 
disgorge,  as  though  an  indivisible  portion  of  her  territory — 
is  quite  unintelligible  to  a  Frenchman ;  wl^e  his  community 
of  origin  with  the  Flemings  is  slight  and  partial ;  and  it  would 
be  diflScult  to  describe  the  boundaries  of  the  two  languages 
much  more  precisely  than  by  the  historical  frontier  of  France 
and  Belgium.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  attach  any  signi¬ 
fication  whatever  to  a  term  so  vague,  and  so  incapable  of  sus¬ 
taining  the  slightest  analysis,  as  the  ‘natural  frontiers’  of 
France.  Spain  might  with  at  least  equal  reason  claim  Portugal 
on  the  ground  that  her  natural  frontiers  are  the  sea  and  the 
Pyrenees :  Russia  might,  with  as  much  plausibility,  claim 
throughout  the  line  of  the  Vistula  from  Prussia,  or  the  line 
of  the  Danube  from  Turkey.  The  Confederation  at  Frankfort 
might  as  well  claim  the  very  territory  in  dispute  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Sambre ;  and,  again,  the  territory  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe,  on  the  ground  that  Dutch  and  Flemish  are 
dialects  of  German. 

In  regard  to  M.  Thiers’  next  position,  that  these  frontiers 
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were  conceded -to  France  in  the  overtures  of  Frankfort,  we 
need  hardly  observe  that  the  terms  which  one  belligerent  can 
offer  to  another  must  bear  some  correspondence  to  the  actual 
state  of  a  campaign  at  the  time  at  which  they  are  propounded. 
Unless  a  definite  period  for  which  they  are  to  stand  good,  is 
fixed  by  the  belligerent  which  propounds  them,  they  cannot  be 
reclaimed  by  the  other  belligerent  after  fresh  battles,  when 
he  finds  that  fortune  has  turned  agtunst  him.  M.  Thiers  him¬ 
self  acknowledges  that  the  Frankfort  basis  offered  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  was  not  distinctly  accepted  by  Napoleon  until  the  latter 
conferences  of  Cbatillon  in  March,  when  the  Allied  Powers, 
after  a  fierce  campaign,  had  formally  withdrawn  it.  He  goes 
further ;  and  freely  confesses  the  dissimulation  and  bad  faith 
with  which  Napoleon  received  the  propositions  of  the  Allies 
from  Frankfort,  with  the  view  of  carrying  on  war  and  negotia¬ 
tion  simultaneously,  and  of  repudiating  the  proffered  terms  if 
once  more  victorious  on  the  Rhine.  We  shall  see  therefore  as 
we  proceed,  that  M.  Thiers  might  as  well  claim  of  the  nego¬ 
tiators  at  Chatillon  and  Paris  the  terms  which  Prince  Metter- 
nich  offered  to  Napoleon  at  Dresden,  as  the  terms  which  he 
sent  in  the  name  of  the  Allies  from  Frankfort. 

^I.  Thiers’  last  position  is,  that  if  France  were  to  return  to 
the  frontiers  of  1790,  the  balance  of  power  required  that  com¬ 
mensurate  restitution  should  be  made  by  the  other  great  Powers 
of  the  territory  they  had  obtained  since  that  period.  We 
shall  give  M.  Thiers’  argument,  which  he  offers  in  treating  of 
the  conferences  of  Chatillon,  In  his  own  words : — 

‘  Ensuite,  U  consid<*rer  les  choses  du  point  de  vue  de  I’^quilibre 
Europeen,  comment,  apres  avoir  dit  ^  la  France  en  entrant  sur  son 
territoire  qu’on  ne  voulait  point  lui  con  tester  la  juste  grandeur  qui 
lui  etait  acquise,  comment  la  ramener  aux  frontiferes  de  Louis  XV., 
lorsque  depuis  Louis  XV.  trois  des  puissances  du  continent  s’etaient 
pnrtage  la  Pologne,  lorsque  depuis  1790  toutes  les  puissances  avaient 
fait  des  acquisitions  considerables  qui  ebangeaient  completement  les 
anciennes  proportions  des  Etats  ?  Si  pour  le  repos  de  I’Europe  on 
devait  generalement  revenir  aux  limites  de  1790,  n’etait-il  pas  juste 
que  chacun  restituat  ce  qu’il  avait  pris,  que  I’Autriche  ne  songeat 
point  a  retenir  Venise,  que  la  Prusse  et  I’Autriche  ne  gardassent 
pas  ce  qu’elles  avaient  derobe  aux  petits  Etats  allemands  et  surtout 
aux  princes  ecclesiastiques,  que  la  Prusse,  I’Autricbe  et  la  Russie 
rendissent  la  derniere  portion  qu’elles  s’etaient  attribute  de  la  Po¬ 
logne  it  I’epoque  du  dernier  partage  ?  N’4tait-il  pas  juste  enfin  que 
I’Angleterre  rendit  les  lies  loniennes,  Malte,  le  Cap,  file  de  France, 
etc.  ? '  (Pp.  292,  293.) 

M.  Thiers  here  confounds  three  distinct  questions.  He 
throws  together,  first,  the  partition  of  Poland  between  Russia, 
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Austria,  and  Prussia  —  secondly,  the  acquisition  of  Venice  by 
Austria  —  thirdly,  the  possession  of  certain  colonies  by  England. 
Each  question  stands  on  a  separate  basis.  Taking  first  the  question 
of  Poland,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ‘  former  proportions  ’  of  the 
partitioning  States  underwent  a  change.  But  M.  Thiers  argues 
it  as  one  of  *  European  equilibrium  ’ ;  and  no  one  will  consider 
either  Austria  or  Prussia  too  powerful  to  be  consistent  with  the 
independence  of  F ranee.  Russia  certainly  was  unduly  augmented ; 
but  her  preponderance  in  the  East  has  weakened,  not  so  much 
France,  as  Austria  and  Prussia,  two  of  the  three  States  which  M. 
Thiers  desires  to  reduce  in  power.  A  restoration  of  Poland  was 
as  firmly  advocated  by  Lord  Castlereagh  at  Vienna  in  1814,  as 
it  can  now  be  by  the  French  historian.  But  victorious  belli¬ 
gerents  never  yet  acted  towards  each  other  precisely  as  they 
deal  with  a  defeated  enemy ;  and  the  Polish  question,  impor¬ 
tant  as  it  was,  had  no  direct  reference  to  the  struggle  of  Europe 
against  French  aggression. 

The  examples  of  Venetia  obtained  by  Austria,  and  of  certain 
colonics  retained  by  England,  are  still  more  inapposite.  The 
rule  of  Austria  in  Venetia  may  be  quite  as  odious  as  the  rule  of 
the  three  partitioning  Powers  in  Poland.  But  it  was  Bona¬ 
parte  himself  who  surrendered  the  Republic  of  Venice  to 
Austria  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  and  the  fact  is,  that 
the  Italian  provinces  resumed  by  Austria  in  1814  were  scarcely 
more  populous  or  important  than  the  Belgian  provinces  which 
she  had  possessed  in  1790,  and  for  which  the  former  constituted 
an  equivalent.  ^I.  Thiers  then  turns  upon  England  as  a 
country  which  ought  to  have  made  restitution  of  all  the  insular 
dependencies  that  had  accrued  to  it  in  war.  He  cites  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  the  Cape,  and  ISfauritius.  This  is 
again  to  assume  that  the  victorious  and  the  defeated  bellige¬ 
rents  were  to  stand  on  precisely  the  same  terms.  But  M. 
Thiers  says  nothing  of  the  territorial  restitutions  which  this 
country  did  in  fact  make,  and  which  were  denounced  at  the  time 
as  little  less  than  a  capitulation.  Independently  of  the  vast 
possessions  restored  by  England  to  other  countries,  such  as 
Holland,  which  had  been  arrayed  by  France  against  us,  we 
restored  to  France  herself  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  French  Guiana,  and  her  Indian  establishments. 
These  possessions  were  in  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  British 
Government.  They  were,  therefore,  freely  given  up. 

M.  Thiers,  however,  not  only  misapprehends  the  positions 
assumed  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  1814;  he  even  misappre¬ 
hends  the  position  then  assumed  by  his  own  country.  He 
speaks  everywhere  of  the  territorial  settlement  of  1814,  as 
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though  it  re-established  the  French  frontiers  of  1790;'  whereas 
that  treaty  assigned  to  Fi'ance  the  wider  limits  which  she  pos¬ 
sessed  down  to  the  1st  of  January,  1792.  By  the  peace  of 
1814,  therefore,  France  actually  ob^ned  a  great  portion  of  the 
territory  intervening  between  the  frontier  of  1790  and  the 
Alps,  which  he  assails  the  diplomatists  who  signed  the  first 
treaty  of  peace  for  entirely  withholding  from  her  !  If  France 
had  adhered  to  that  peace,  the  Allies  would  of  course  have 
respected  the  terms  of  it.  But  in  the  following  year  a  military 
revolution  took  place  in  France;  Bonaparte  resumed  the  go¬ 
vernment  ;  war  broke  out  afresh  ;  and  the  Allies,  again  success¬ 
ful,  then  re-established  the  formerly  existing  frontier  of  1790. 
Here  is  a  direct  confusion  of  dates  and  misconception  of  facts 
in  M.  Thiers’  history. 

Let  us  therefore  at  once  state  what  the  arrangements  of  1814 
really  were.  These  are  to  be  deduced  chiefly  from  three 
documents, — the  treaty  of  Chaumont  of  the  1st  of  March,  the 
convention  indicating  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  France 
signed  on  the  23rd  of  April,  and  the  general  treaty  of  the  30th 
of  May.  The  acts  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  concluded  the 
general  settlement,  and  the  subsequent  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  the 
20th  of  November  1815,  finally  determined  the  French  fron¬ 
tiers,  as  we  have  said,  according  to  the  basis  of  1790.  The 
arrangements  of  1815  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  M.  Thiers’ 
present  volume.  AVe  are  therefore  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  May.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
frontiers  of  the  1st  of  January  1792  were  taken,  in  that  treaty, 
as  the  general  basis  of  an  arrangement  of  the  French  dominion. 
Subject  to  this,  several  inconsiderable  cessions  were  exchanged, 
some  being  made  by  France,  others  being  made  in  her  favour, 
the  difference  being  an  excess  of  450,000  in  population  in 
favour  of  France  over  the  limits  of  the  1st  of  January  1792. 
This  was  the  dominion  allotted  to  France  in  Europe.  But 
beyond  this  England  restored  to  France,  as  we  have  said. 
Bourbon,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  and  French  Guiana;  while 
France  had  nothing  to  restore  but  the  European  countries  which 
had  already  been  reconquered  by  force  of  arms.  Nor  was  this 
all.  France  regained  the  rights  connected  with  the  fisheries  on 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
which  are  the  chief  nursery  of  her  seamen,  and  tw’O-thirds  of 
the  fleet  taken  at  Antwerp  were  conceded  to  her,  the  remain¬ 
ing  third  being  transferred  to  Holland.  The  immense  pro¬ 
portions  to  which  the  empire  of  Napoleon  had  suddenly 
attained,  serve  to  blind  M.  Thiers  to  the  truth  that  the  spectacle 
of  a  country  so  conquered,  and  yet  so  preserved  by  its  con- 
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querors  in  its  ancient  integrity,  nowhere  else  presents  itself  in 
history. 

We  shall  now  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  successive  negotiations 
as  they  are  detailed  by  M.  Thiers.  We  have  said  that  he 
commences,  in  this  volume,  with  the  first  overtures  made  by 
the  Allies  after  the  French  army,  defeated  at  Leipsic,  had  re¬ 
crossed  the  Rhine  in  November  1813.  de  St.  Aignan,  the 
French  minister  at  Weimar,  and  brother-in-law  of  M.  de  Cau- 
laincourt,  having  been  taken  prisoner  during  the  advance  of  the 
allied  armies,  was  employed  by  his  captors  as  Lord  Yarmouth,  a 
French  prisoner  of  war,  had  been  employed  by  Napoleon  seven 
years  before.  He  was  in  November  charged  by  the  Allies 
with  a  pacific  mission  to  Paris ;  and  M.  Thiers  not  only  ex¬ 
plains  the  terms  of  peace  now  oficred  to  France  with  accuracy, 
but  frankly  acknowledges  the  sincerity  of  the  Allies  and  the 
dissimulation  of  Napoleon. 

He  describes,  at  p.  31.,  the  negotiation  of  Frankfort,  on 
which  so  much  of  his  argument  depends,  as  arising  out  of 
assurances  made  by  each  of  the  allied  ministers  to  ]M.  de  St. 
Aignan,  from  which  he  draws  the  following  most  important 
deductions :  — 

‘  It  was  at  first  M.  de  Mettemich  who  took  JI.  de  St.  Aignan 
aside,  to  offer  him  this  sort  of  mission.  He  declared  to  him  that 
Europe  desired  peace ;  [that  she  wished  it  to  be  honourable  and 
acceptable  to  all  the  world ;  that  she  knew  that  France,  after 
twenty  years  of  victories,  had  acquired  the  right  of  being  respected, 
and  that  she  should  be  so ;  that  it  was  not  contemplated  to  restore 
the  former  order  of  things  in  its  entirety ;  that  Austria  especially 
did  not  intend  to  retake  all  that  she  had  formerly  possessed ;  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  return  to  a  proper  and  secure  position ;  that 
there  was  the  end  of  the  aims  of  all  the  allied  princes  ;  that,  in  proof 
of  this  great  wisdom  among  them,  M.  de  Mettemich  was  charged  to 
propose  to  France  her  natural  frontiers,  that  is  to  say,  the  Rhine,  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  but  nothing  beyond,’  &c.  (P.  31.) 

In  the  next  page  we  read  that  — 

*  M.  de  Mettemich,  in  support  of  what  he  brought  forward,  intro¬ 
duced  successively  M.  de  Nesselrode  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  re¬ 
peated,  in  terms  shorter  but  equally  formal,  all  that  he  had  said 
himself.  Lord  Aberdeen  declared,  in  the  name  of  his  own  cabinet, 
that  it  was  not  desired  either  to  lower  or  humiliate  France,  that  no 
one  dreamed  of  disputing  her  natural  frontiers,  since  it  was  known 
gu'il  y  avait  des  evinements  sur  lesquels  il  ne  fallait  pas  revenir ; 
but  he  repeated  that  beyond  these  limits  there  w'as  a  resolution  to 
accord  to  France  neither  territory  nor  positive  authority,  nor  even 
influence,  except  that  which  great  States  always  exert,  each  on  the 
others,  when  they  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  their  position  without  abusing  them.’  (Pp.  32,  33.) 
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For  the  words  thus  ascribed  to  Prince  Metternich  and  Lord 
Aberdeen,  M.  Thiers  offers  no  authority ;  but  we  may  accept 
them  as  generally  conveying  the  views  of  the  Allied  Powers  at 
the  moment  of  the  deliverance  of  Germany,  though  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  were  used  with  somewhat  more  reserve.  The 
precise  preliminaries  in  which  the  Allies  agreed  are  thus  stated 
by  the  author: — 

‘  France  should  retain  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  but 
should  there  terminate ;  Holland  should,  be  independent,  and  its 
frontiers  on  the  side  of  France  should  be  afterwards  fixed ;  Italy 
should  be  equally  free ;  and  the  limits  which  Austria  should  obtain 
there  on  the  side  of  Frioul,  and  France  on  that  of  Piedmont,  should 
be  matter  of  discussion.  Spain  should  regain  her  dynasty,  this  con¬ 
dition  was  sine  qua  non.  England  should  also  make  restitutions 
beyond  sea,  and  each  nation  should  enjoy  such  liberty  of  conunerce 
as  should  be  stipulated  by  the  law  of  nations.’  (Pp.  33,  34.) 

M.  Thiers  correctly  states  these  as  the  terms  on  which  a 
majority  of  the  Allies  were  ready  to  make  peace  before  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  France  began.  Italy  was  now  subtracted  from  the  terms 
offered  at  Prague  so  late  as  the  month  of  August  1813,  previous 
to  the  battles  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic.  Austria  had  undertaken 
at  that  time  to  become  a  mediator  in  favour  of  a  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  abolition  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  System,  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Bonapartes  in  Spain, 
and  of  the  other  acquisitions  of  France  beyond  the  Rhine.  The 
additional  demands  now  made  by  the  Allies  consisted,  therefore, 
merely  of  Italy,  and  of  a  more  distinct  renunciation  of  French 
influence  in  Germany. 

The  moderation  of  these  terms  arose  partly  from  a  general 
and  sincere  desire  for  the  termination  of  hostilities,  and  partly 
from  an  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  a  campaign  in  the 
French  territory.  But  M.  Thiers  himself  does  not  dispute  that 
the  conclusion  of  peace  on  such  a  basis  depended  on  the  single 
will  of  Napoleon.  It  was  proposed  that  a  congress  should 
meet  at  Manheim  to  arrange  a  peace  upon  these  preliminaries, 
if  agreed  to  by  the  French  Government. 

M.  Thiers  distinctly  states  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  did  not 
accept  the  terms  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  Prince 
Metternich  and  Lord  Aberdeen.  He  tells  us  (p.  36.)  that 
Napoleon  ‘  makes  a  prompt  but  ambiguous  answer.’  He  biopself 
characterises  the  answer  of  the  F  rench  Minister  of  F  oreign  Affairs, 
M.  de  Bassano,  as  ‘at  once  enigmatical  and  ironical’  (p.  58.); 
and  he  adds,  that  on  receipt  of  it  M.  de  Metternich  addressed 
to  the  French  minister  a  complaint  that  ‘  he  did  not  notice  with 
*  the  same  pleasure  (as  the  prospect  of  a  congress)  the  care 
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*  which  the  French  Government  took  to  avoid  every  kind  of 
‘  explanation  on  the  heads  of  arrangement  proposed  at  Frank- 

*  fort  ’  (p.  58. ).  M.  Thiers  adds  that  the  Emperor  was  actuated 
in  this  equivocation  by  two  motives, — first  (p.  35.),  that  ‘he 
‘  feared  to  avow  too  clearly  his  distressing  situation,’ — a  ground 
of  dissimulation  hardly  to  be  censured, — but,  secondly,  that  the 
conditions  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Allies  after  their  expos¬ 
tulation,  *  were  founded  on  the  hope  of  an  adjournment  of 
‘hostilities  until  the  month  of  April’  (pp.  61,62.).  In  the 
previous  volume  the  author  showed  us  that  the  Emperor  had 
never  designed  to  make  peace  when  he  accepted  and  prolonged 
the  Congress  of  Prague.  He  now  shows  that  Napoleon  no 
more  designed  peace  in  accepting  a  congress  at  Alanheim. 
It  follows  that,  although  it  was  competent  to  the  Allies  to  offer 
these  terms  anew  at  any  future  time,  they  were  then  entirely 
free  from  any  positive  engagements,  and  were  perfectly  justified 
in  insisting  on  the  limits  of  1792,  or  even  on  those  of  1790,  at 
Ch&tillon. 

The  next  or  second  phase  of  these  negotiations  presents  the 
abandonment  of  the  Frankfort  basis  by  the  Allies  themselves. 
This  happened  in  December.  M.  Thiers  declares,  with  probable 
truth,  tLat  as  soon  as  this  basis  became  known  to  the  chief 
agents  of  the  Coalition,  it  produced  ‘une  agitation  extreme,’  and 
‘  une  am^re  desapprobation.’  But  at  p.  124.  he  takes  care  to 
ascribe  this  change  in  the  counsels  of  the  Allies  to  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  most  sordid  policy  of  England.  ‘  England,’  he  writes, 
‘  having  entertained  a  hope  of  taking  the  Scheldt  from  us, 

*  demanded  that  France  should  return  to  the  frontiers  of  1790.’ 
He  asserts  in  the  plainest  terms  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Frankfort  basis  was  dictated  solely  by  ourselves,  since  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  rest  of  Germany,  had  been 
already  satisfied  by  that  scheme,  and  England  was  resolved 
to  wrest  Antwerp  and  Flushing  from  France.  Accordingly, 
he  describes  the  instructions  of  Lord  Aberdeen  as  suddenly 
changed.  Having  thus  brought  the  views  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  into  direct  opposition,  he  suddenly  discovers 
the  great  merits  of  the  former  statesman,  and  describes  him 
as  ‘  un  homme  sage  et  prudent,’  though  he  must  be  perfectly 
aware  that  the  straightforward  conduct  of  the  British  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries,  to  each  other  and  to  the  Allies,  was  the  most 
powerful  bond  of  union  to  the  whole  coalition,  and  that  which 
most  effectually  promoted  its  ultimate  success,  by  setting  an 
example  of  disinterested  attachment  to  the  common  cause. 

Two  remarks  may  here  be  made  on  this  laboured  attempt  to 
throw  on  England  the  odium  of  exclusively  circumscribing  the 
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French  frontiers.  M.  Thiers  has  confessed,  at  p.  116.,  that  the 
Frankfort  propositions,  as  soon  as  they  become  known,  ‘  sont 
‘  universellcment  repoussees  ’  at  all  the  Allied  Courts.  Why 
then  ascribe  to  England  alone  a  repudiation  which  has  in  effect 
been  just  before  ascribed  to  the  common  sentiment  of  the  Coa¬ 
lition  ?  And  if  M.  Thiers’  method  of  rendering  his  assertion 
plausible, — namely,  that  Russia  had  been  reassured  at  Warsaw, 
and  Germany  at  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Magdebourg,  but 
that  England,  on  the  Frankfort  basis,  was  still  as  much  threat¬ 
ened  by  sea  as  before, — be  really  worth  anything,  it  seems  to 
evince  an  inequality  in  the  terms,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  country 
which  he  describes  as  exclusively  withdrawing  them.  Any  one, 
however,  who  will  refer  to  the  ‘  Castlereagh  Correspondence  ’ 
of  this  period  will  perceive  that,  independently  of  the  warlike 
spirit  of  the  Prussian  generals,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  while 
drawing  his  supplies  from  England,  was  so  clearly  at  the  hand 
of  what  M.  Thiers  terms  the  ‘  guerre  a  I’outrance  ’  party,  and 
so  resolved  on  a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  that  he  was  on 
more  than  one  occasion  checked  by  Castlereagb. 

Napoleon,  however,  sJnd  the  Allies  were  always  widely  at 
issue.  In  January  1814,  !M.  de  Caulaincourt  was  accredited 
to  treat  for  peace;  but  his  demands  were,  even  then,  much 
larger  than  the  obsolete  terms  of  Frankfort.  They  comprised 
(p.  194.)  not  only  the  grand  line  of  the  Rhine,  but  territorial 
rights  for  nearly  the  whole  House  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  The 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  had  previously  been  claimed  for  Jerome. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  there  was  no  approximation,  down  to  this 
periotl,  in  the  terms  of  the  belligerents. 

Lord  Castlereagh  now  reached  the  allied  camp,  and  his  pre¬ 
sence  marks  a  third  period  in  this  history.  M.  Thiers  states 
with  remarkable  clearness  the  extraordinary  position  which  he  at 
once  assumed,  as  the  nearly  absolute  minister  of  a  Court  which 
controlled  the  supplies  of  war,  and  of  a  Power  which  had  been 
not  less  victorious  than  the  other  Allies  in  the  field.  But, 
more  suoy  he  paints  the  policy  of  the  British  minister  as 
confined  to  a  few  propositions  in  the  separate  interest  of  his 
country.  ‘Lord  Castlereagh,’  he  writes  (p.  236.),  ‘presents 
‘  himself  with  three  clearly  defined  aims,  —  the  constitution  of 
‘  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
‘  Charlotte  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  silence  on  the 
‘  questions  of  maritime  law.’  W e  think  that  it  would  have 
been  more  politic  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to 
have  kept  free  of  any  arrangements  tending  by  any  possibility 
to  unite  the  British  and  Dutch  crowns ;  and  that  such  an  ex¬ 
pedient  as  the  Belgian  neutrality,  afterwards  devised  by  Lord 
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Palmerston,  would  have  secured  England  against  future  demon¬ 
strations  from  the  Scheldt  quite  as  effectually  as  any  dynastic 
alliance.  But  while  the  Tories  affected  to  consider  that  Castle- 
reagh  had  settled  the  affairs  of  Europe,  ISI.  Thiers  describes 
the  active  part  of  his  mission  as  confined  to  the  marriage  of 
the  Heiress-apparent,  and  the  delimitation  of  the  dominions 
of  her  intended  husband !  His  assertion  with  regard  to  the 
maritime  question  is  contradicted,  with  marked  particularity, 
by  a  letter  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Bathurst,  in  which 
the  former  writes  that  *  the  allied  sovereigns  adhere  to  the  de- 
*  termination  which  they  had  previously  declared,  of  not  per- 
‘  mitting  that  question  to  be  mixed  up  with  any  negotiation  that 
‘  may  take  place.’  (Castlereagh  Correspondence,  30th  January, 
1814.)  This  evidence  that  the  maritime  question  was  already 
settled  when  Lord  Castlereagh  quitted  England,  scarcely  con- 
firfhs  M.  Thiers’  view  of  the  negative  part  of  the  mission  he 
assigns  him. 

We  now  reach  the  Conferences  of  Chatillon,  which  began  in 
the  first  days  of  February,  and  terminated  on  the  19th  of 
March,  within  twelve  days  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  ^I. 
Thiers  thus  characterises  the  attitude  of  the  Allies  :  — 

‘  The  conditions  which  were  to  be  offered,  we  may  state  after  half 
a  century,  were  indecent.  Not  only  was  it  required  of  France  to 
fall  back  within  her  limits  of  1790  (though  no  other  Power  was 
willing  to  fall  back  within  the  limits  of  that  date),  but  it  was  required 
that  she  should  answer  these  propositions  at  once,  and  that  she 
should  answer  by  “  Yes  ”  or  by  “  No.”  Moreover,  it  was  pretended 
to  interdict  her  from  taking  any  part  in  the  fate  of  the  countries 
which  she  was  about  to  cede.  What  was  to  be  done  with  Poland, 
Saxony,  Westphalia,  Belgium,  Italy,  —  how  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg, 
Switzerland,  were  to  be  treated, — nothing  of  all  this  need  concern 
her.’  (P.242.) 

This  is  !M.  Thiers’  great  point  of  attack  against  the  Allies. 
Similar  expressions  perpetually  recur.  Thus,  at  p.  262.,  the 
French  historian  assumes  ‘  the  exclusion  of  his  country  from 
‘the  future  European  arrangements;’  at  p.  291.  he  charac¬ 
terises  the  proposals  of  the  Allies  as  ‘  unparalleled  insolence  ;  ’ 
and  (at  pp.  2&4,  295.)  he  essays  the  yet  bolder  invention,  that, 
in  the  conferences  of  Chatillon,  ‘  ]SI.  de  Caulaincourt  endeavoured 
*  to  express  some  observations,’  but  that  ‘  he  was  almost  refused 
‘  a  hearing,  and  that  it  was  signified  to  him  that  he  must  answer 
‘  by  “Yes  ”  or  “  No”  to  the  proposed  conditions.’ 

We  shall  show  that  these  alleged  facts  are  totally  misstated. 
Two  principal  assertions  may  be  instanced.  M.  Thiers  first  repre¬ 
sents  the  negotiation  of  Chatillon  as  though  the  French  minister 
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were  abruptly  dismissed  at  his  first  interview,  and  all  diplomatic 
courtesy  forborne  by  the  Allies.  The  fact  is,  that  these  con¬ 
ferences  were  eight  in  number,  and  continued  for  six  weeks. 

It  happens,  however,  that  Minutes  of  the  Conferences  of 
Cbutillon  have  been  preserved.  They  were  originally  taken 
by  Sir  Charles  Stewart  (the  late  Lord  Londonderry),  who  was 
accredited  on  that  occasion,  and  are  published  at  the  close  of 
the  *  Castlereagh  Correspondence.’  The  earliest  minutes  relate 
to  the  second  conference,  and  no  more  decisive  refutation  of 
ISI.  Thiers  can  anywhere  be  adduced  than  from  their  testimony. 
After  the  demand  of  the  Allies  that  France  should  re-enter 
u[)on  her  former  limits  had  been  put,  the  dialogue  proceeds 
thus : — 

‘  Caulaincourt.  —  It  is  evident  that  you  have  changed  your  inten¬ 
tions.  I  only  desire  to  know  in  twenty-four  hours  what  you  wish  : 
establish  your  decisions. 

*  Stadion.  —  The  proposition  is  established  on  our  part  as  far  as 
possible  at  present. 

'Caulaincourt. — We  fall  into  discussion,  and  this  I  wish  to  avoid.’ 
. ‘  Tell  me  what  you  demand :  you  have  but  to  pre¬ 
scribe  :  I  will  finish  immediately.’  (^Appendix  to  Castlereagh 
Correspondence.) 

The  refusal  of  discussion  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  French 
minister.  Six  other  conferences,  each  at  an  interval  nearly  of 
a  week,  follotved  this  of  the  7th  of  February.  The  despatches 
of  ^I.  de  Caulaincourt  perpetually  miscarried,  while  those  of 
the  other  diplomatists  did  not ;  each  miscarriage  became  a  pre¬ 
text  of  fresh  delay  ;  and  though  the  Allies,  alter  the  sixth  con¬ 
ference,  formally  declared  the  negotiation  broken  by  France,  their 
deference  to  the  high  character  of  the  French  minister  led  them 
to  hold  two  subsequent  conferences,  in  excess  of  their  instructions. 
So  much  for  M.  de  Caulaincourt’s  alleged  restriction  to  ‘Yes’ 
and  ‘  No.’  The  other  assertion,  that  France  was  to  be  excluded 
from  the  arrangements  for  the  provinces  of  which  she  would  be 
deprived,  mistakes  the  basis  of  negotiation  for  the  actual  terms 
of  peace.  The  Allies  insisted  simply  on  the  preliminary  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  French  frontier.  They  could  hardly  negotiate 
with  France  for  the  new  government  of  any  French  province, 
until  France  was  prepared  to  cede  such  a  province. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Thiers,  with  astonishing  ineonsistency,  clearly 
shows  that  Napoleon  was  insincere  throughout  his  pacific  pro¬ 
testations  ;  and  that  no  peace  could  be  made  with  him  until  be 
was  deprived  of  his  last  regiment.  From  the  Frankfort  nego¬ 
tiation  of  November  until  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris  itself, 
his  diplomacy  is  conceded  by  the  author  to  have  been  exerted 
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simply  to  facilitate  the  strategic  movements  on  which  he  still 
relied  for  ultimate  success  and  which  he  never  suspended. 
Within  a  few  days  of  his  quitting  Fontainebleau  for  Elba, 
and  while  he  was  in  negotiation  with  Alexander,  M.  Thiers 
depicts  him  as  preparing  for  a  general  attack  on  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  Allies  with  the  70,000  troops  that  he  computes 
yet  to  have  remained  to  him,  and  a  battle  (in  the  words  whieh 
the  author  ascribes  to  the  disaffected  members  of  his  army) 

‘  given  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  apparently  with  the  view  of  killing 
‘  as  many  Parisians  as  Austrians,  Prussians,  or  Russians.’  The 
conception  of  this  plan,  its  communication  to  the  marshals  of 
iFontainebleau,  its  reception  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  its 
final  miscarriage,  are  as  graphie  as  any  of  Thiers’  deserii)- 
tions.  It  will  surprise  no  one  that  Napoleon  should  have  played 
a  desperate  stake  for  the  recovery  of  his  lost  crown.  But  the 
hideous  project  of  a  massacre  in  Paris,  and  of  the  probable  de¬ 
struction  of  the  capital,  scarcely  extorts  even  a  feeble  and  re¬ 
luctant  censure  from  the  historian,  who  declares  that  ‘  it  were 
*  better  for  Franee  to  perish  than  to  abandon  her  natural  fron- 
‘  tiers.’ 

In  the  terms  thus  forced  at  length  upon  France,  M.  Thiers 
affects  a  paradoxical  comparison  with  those  which  Napoleon  had 
extorted  from  the  enemies  he  had  himself  subdued  :  — 

‘  Certainly  Napoleon  had  abused  victory  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
intoxicating  smoke  of  Rivoli,  of  Austerlitz,  of  Jena,  of  Friedland,  he 
had  never  thus  treated  the  conquered,  though  they  were  not  only 
conquered  but  crushed.’  (P.  242.) 

Nearly  the  same  statement  reappears  in  p.  296.  The  author 
forgets  that  Napoleon  in  1807  halved  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  levied  a  war  contribution  of  .26,000,000/. 
upon  them,  after  hostilities  of  but  a  few  months’  duration.  The 
Allies,  no  doubt,  in  1814  and  1815,  deprived  France  of  a 
considerable  territory  and  a  large  indemnity  in  money.  But 
both  the  one  and  the  other  were  but  the  restitution  of  ex¬ 
actions  previously  wrung  by  France  from  most  of  her  con¬ 
tinental  antagonists. 

What  then  were  in  reality  the  guiding  motives  and  leading 
objects  of  the  territorial  settlement  of  1814,  which  M.  Thiers 
so  singularly  disfigures  ?  The  first  among  these  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  that  of  maintaining  France  in  such  a  degree  of  i)ower  as  to 
secure  her  equality  with  the  most  powerful  States,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  their  independence  against  her  pretensions 
and  aggressions.  What  we  have  already  stated  in  regard  to 
the  relative '  population  of  several  of  the  great  Powers,  under 
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the  settlements  of  1814  .and  1815,  goes  far  to  bear  out  this 
position.  France  had  been  great  and  respected  within  the 
limits  of  1792  and  1790 ;  and  intervening  events  had  not  affected 
her  capacity  to  be  great  and  respected  still  when  those  limits 
were  reimposed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  shown 
that  the  settlements  of  Tilsit,  of  Presburg,  and  even  of  Lune- 
ville,  were  incompatible  with  the  independence  of  other  nations. 

The  equilibrium  of  Europe  thus  dictating  such  frontiers  as 
were  now  actually  drawn  out,  the  next  question  related  to 
the  new  government  of  the  territories  taken  from  France. 
These  were  of  two  classes.  Populations,  in  the  first  place,  of 
about  16,000,000  were  severed  from  the  French  Empire,  and 
populations  again,  of  some  16,000,000  more,  were  freed  from 
subordination  as  its  external  dependencies.  In  order  to  render 
the  territorial  boundaries  of  France  also  the  limits  to  her 
political  authority,  it  was  designed  that  the  Etats  limitrophes 
should  be  powerful  enough  to  resist  her.  Four  principal  changes 
were  effected  with  this  view.  Holland  and  Belgium  were 
united  in  a  single  monarchy  on  the  north ;  Genoa  was  annexed 
to  Sardinia  on  the  south-east ;  the  independence  of  Switzerland 
was  ])rotccted  by  a  general  guarantee;  and  Germany  was 
united  into  one  Confederation.  These  being  the  main  objects 
of  the  Allies,  the  principles  on  which  they  chiefly  acted  may 
be  thus  defined.  They  generally  accepted  all  territorial  rights 
dating  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  prescriptive  claims, 
wherever  they  were  not  incompatible  with  the  aim  of  esta¬ 
blishing  a  cordon  of  States,  powerful  enough,  in  future  times, 
to  maintain  their  independence  against  France,  but  not  so 
powerful  as  to  give  to  France  any  grounds  of  apprehension  or 
insecurity.  The  France  of  Napoleon  was  that  of  a  vast  empire, 
encroaching  upon  Europe  by  means  of  external  dependencies ; 
the  France  of  the  Restoration  was  a  moderate  empire,  re¬ 
strained  within  its  limits  by  the  interests  afforded  to  surrounding 
States  in  the  strict  maintenance  of  those  limits.  During  forty- 
four  years  at  least,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  latter 
policy  was  successful.  France  herself  has  been  perfectly  secure, 
and  Europe  has  been  at  peace. 

We  refrain  from  criticising  in  detail  the  campaigns  traced  in 
this  volume.  On  two  former  occasions  we  have  followed  the 
author  through  many  of  his  earlier  chapters,  touching  the 
•achievements  of  Napoleon  in  Germany,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  Sp.ain ;  and  at  sufficient  length  to  indicate  the 
merits  and  the  defects  of  his  military  narrative.  The  campaign 
of  1814  does  not  reflect  much  glory  to  either  belligergit;  nor 
does  its  treatment  bring  into  view  any  novel  characteristics  of 
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the  historian.  The  war  of  1814  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
skill  with  which  Napoleon  long  made  head  against  an  immense 
superiority  of  hostile  numbers,  in  spite  of  a  ruined  country, 
a  bankrupt  treasury,  and  a  demoralised  army.  There  needs  no 
exaggeration  of  previously  acknowledged  facts  to  place  this 
campaign  of  Bonaparte  among  the  most  remarkable  of  his  life. 
But  in  this,  just  as  in  other  volumes,  M.  Thiers  is  at  issue  with 
nearly  every  previous  writer,  in  reference  to  the  nijmbers  en¬ 
gaged  on  either  side.  AVe  might  take  many  instances,  but  two 
shall  suffice.  The  author  computes  the  French  forces  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  La  Rothicre  at  only  32,000 ;  whereas  they  are 
generally  computed  at  50,000.  Again,  at  the  battle  of  Craonne, 
he  reekons  the  French  at  30,000,  and  the  Allies  at  50,000. 
Nearly  every  other  writer  has  inverted  this  proportion  by  reckon¬ 
ing  the  French  at  40,000,  and  the  Allies  at  27,000. 

The  campaign  of  1814  is  constantly  quoted  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  examples  of  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon,  and 
it  is  still  studied  in  all  the  military  schools  of  Europe  as  a  model 
of  swift  and  ingenious  tactics  in  the  field.  This  praise,  if  it  be 
not  exaggerated,  is  due  to  the  skill  with  which  the  Emperor, 
commanding  an  army  of  inferior  numerical  force  and  physical 
strength,  contrived,  by  alternate  evolutions  on  the  chord  of  an 
arc,  to  keep  in  check  the  advance  of  the  Austrians  under 
Schwarzenberg,  and  of  the  Prussians  under  Blucher.  M. 
Thiers  of  course  re-echoes  this  language  of  panegyric.  But  his 
own  narrative  demonstrates  that  the  final  catastrophe  was  the 
direct  result  of  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Napoleon, 
which  would  have  destroyed  the  reputation  of  a  less  eminent 
strategist.  As  the  danger  bcaime  more  imminent,  and  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  Allies  to  prosecute  their  march  upon  Paris 
more  manifest,  Napoleon  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  rear 
of  Schwarzenberg’s  army,  with  the  vain  hope  of  stopping  the 
progress  of  the  invading  forces.  He  therefore  interrupted  his 
own  communications  with  his  base  of  operations  in  the  capital, 
and  left  Paris  to  its  fate  —  the  corps  of  the  French  army  on 
the  Alame  and  the  Seine  being  entirely  unable  to  oppose  a  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance  to  the  Allies.  Had  Napoleon  himself  con¬ 
centrated  his  whole  remaining  force  round  Paris,  it  is  clear  that 
the  capitulation  of  the  capital  would  have  been  retarded,  and 
he  would  not  have  been  placed  in  the  ludicrous  position  of 
learning  the  fall  of  that  great  city  and  the  overthroAV  of  his 
power,  when  he  himself,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops, 
was  entirely  out  of  reach.  It  is  evident  that  Napoleon 
himself  .felt  the  gravity  of  the  fault  he  had  committed,  by  his 
eagerness  to  correct  it,  even  after  he  had  reached  Fontainebleau, 
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until  the  capitulation  of  Marmont  rendered  the  resumption 
of  hostilities  impossible.  The  abandonment  of  the  line  of 
communication  with  Paris  was  certainly  not  less  fatal  in  a 
political  than  in  a  military  point  of  view,  for  it  left  the  govern¬ 
ment  without  a  head,  and  the  army  without  a  base. 

It  has  been  our  intention  on  the  present  occasion  simply 
to  review  the  account  given  in  this  work  of  the  negotiations 
between  France  and  the  Allies,  from  the  time  at  which 
the  latter  liberated  Germany  to  the  Rhine,  down  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  general  treaties  by  which  they  re-established 
Europe.  We  are  well  aware  that  M.  Thiers  is  far  too  in¬ 
dependent  to  admit  into  his  writings  any  views  but  such  as 
are  intrinsically  and  originally  his  own.  But  wc  do  not  l(^k 
upon  the  views  which  he  records  in  this  volume  as  the  less 
dangerous  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  any  political  in¬ 
spiration.  Ills  aspirations  are  ominous,  for  they  seem  to  carry 
a  substantive  reality  in  their  train.  During  near  ten  years  of 
constitutional  monarchy  and  republican  government,  the  author 
preached  a  crusade  for  the  restoration  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
1852  the  Empire  was  restored.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  influence  of  this  work  largely  contributed  to  that  result. 
He  seems  now  to  preach,  by  the  same  implication,  a  crusade  for 
the  restoration  of  what  he  terms  the  ‘natural  frontiers’  of 
France.  His  countrymen  are  pre-eminently  sensitive  to  their 
military  honour,  jealous  and  excitable.  To  tell  them  that  for 
forty-six  years  their  honour  has  been  betrayed,  is  equivalent 
to  calling  upon  them  to  rise  for  its  vindication.  M.  Thiers  is 
ambitious  for  his  country  and  an  enthusiast ;  the  government  of 
France  is  in  the  grasp  of  a  sovereign  who  has  also  great  national 
ambition  without  being  an  enthusiast;  and  though  we  believe 
that  he  now  derides  the  notion  that  he  will  follow  in  the  path 
indicated  by  the  historian,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  soon  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  affects  the  absolute  guidance  of  a  nation,  may 
not  in  turn  be  led  by  that  nation  through  the  enthusiasm 
kindled  by  writers  such  as  M.  Thiers.  France  has  for  a 
century  been  peculiarly  amenable  to  literary  influence.  M. 
Thiers  has  reserved  his  eighteenth  vial  for  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
and  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  and  we  may  anticipate  that  in 
1861  he  will  sound  a  louder  appeal  to  the  nation^  aspirations 
of  his  countrymen,  and  utter  a  fiercer  rebuke  for  their  long 
forbearance. 
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Art.  XI. — 1.  'H  TraXcua  Kai  17  Kaivr)  AiaOrjKtj.  Veins  et  Novum 
Testamentiim  ex  antiquissimo  codice  Vaticano.  Edidit  An- 
GELUS  Maigs,  S.R.E.  Card.  Komx.  mdccclvii.  5  vols. 
4  to. 

2.  *H  KaivT)  Aui6t)kt),  Novum  Testamentum  ex  vetustissimo 
codice  Vaticano  Secundis  curis  editum  studio  Angeli  Maii, 
S.R.E.  Card.  Romae.  mdccclix. 

^HE  late  Professor  De  Wette,  while  walking  through  the 
gallery  of  the  Vatican  Library,  designated  it  *  as  a  niagni- 
‘ficent  mausoleum  for  dead  books.’  This  deseription  was  appli¬ 
cable  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  not  only  are  all  the  stores 
of  the  IVISS.  in  Latin,  Greek,  Syriac,  and  other  languages,  so 
enclosed  in  folding  presses,  that  nothing  indicates  their  literary 
contents,  but  also  the  more  important  of  the  volumes  thus 
secreted  are  either  not  allowed  to  be  used  at  all,  or  else  under 
such  restrictions,  and  for  so  few  hours  on  certain  days  of  the 
week,  and  that  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  that  they  seem 
to  be  holy  relics  carefully  guarded  for  occasional  exhibition  and 
reverence,  rather  than  the  true  contents  of  a  manuscript  library 
—  a  place  for  the  common  use  of  all  who  belong  to  the  republic 
of  letters,  or  at  least  of  all  who  labour  in  its  service. 

But  in  the  Vatican  Library  there  was  one  volume  guarded 
with  especial  solicitude,  exhibited  indeed  to  many,  but  not 
permitted  to  be  used  by  any ;  a  volume,  the  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  which  were  known  not  merely  to  Biblical  critics, 
but  to  all  Greek  scholars  and  antiquaries.  This  book  was 
famous  as  containing  the  oldest  known  copy  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  the  text  of  which  was  generally  considered  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance ;  and  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of 
all  who  sought  any  acquaintance  with  its  actual  contents, 
excited  all  the  more  chivalrous  devotion  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  hearts  were  alive  to  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  inspired 
by  such  studies.  Such  was  the  special  value  attached  to  this 
one  MS.,  that  to  it  alone  has  been  given  habitually  the  desig¬ 
nation  Codex  Vaticakus,  as  if  it  were  the  one  distinctive 
treasure  amongst  the  thousands  of  MS.  volumes  in  the  Pontifical 
Library. 

This  is  not  the  only  MS.  which  has  warmed  the  hearts  of 
literary  knlghts-errant  with  chivalrous  love.  Rcuchlin,  in  the 
revival  of  letters,  wrote  nearly  four  centuries  ago  to  the  Domi¬ 
nican  Monks  of  Basle,  informing  them  that  a  fair  maiden  under 
their  tutelage  had  so  engaged  his  afiections,  that  he  was  sure  that 
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he  should  die  of  love,  if  they  did  not  allow  him  to  have  her  as  his 
legitimate  companion  for  life  ;  he  added,  that  as  the  Dominican 
fathers  were 'under  a  vow  of  celibacy,  they  could  have  no 
adequate  motive  for  npt  acceding  to  his  honourable  desires :  he 
might  farther  have  added,  that  this  captivating  lad}'  of  his  love 
was  in  sad  seclusion,  as  her  guardians  were  incapable  of  holding 
any  communication  with  her  in  her  own  language.  So  this 
enchanting  fair  one  —  in  other  words,  an  exquisitely  Avritten 
^IS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  —  was  consigned  by  the  Domi¬ 
nican  fathers  to  the  sacred  custody  of  Reuchlin,  under  a  cove¬ 
nant  as  sacrod  as  the  marriage  bond  —  a  covenant  strictly  and 
I'eligiously  observed,  that  on  the  demise  of  that  scholar  the  MS. 
should  be  returned  to  Basle,  where  it  may  still  be  seen  amongst 
the  treasures  of  the  library*,  and  where  it  has  even  of  late  years 
been  collated  again  and  again  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  Biblical 
documents  even  now  known.  How  highly  do  the  scholars  and 
university  authorities  of  that  great  Swiss  city  (which  first  gave 
forth  the  New  Testament  printed  and  published)  prize  the  MSS. 
in  their  possession,  may  be  learned  from  the  precautions  taken 
for  their  security  when  used  or  collated.  Thus  during  the 
university  recess,  a  stranger  was  allowed  to  use  these  MSS., 
but  it  was  in  the  house  of  a  Professor,  and  the  room  was,  for 
the  time  being,  a  prison ;  for  the  collator  and  the  MS.  Avere 
alike  secured  by  lock  and  key.  A  mode  of  guardianship  which 
has  also  been  employed  on  Saints’  days  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Avhen  the  MSS.  there  could  not 
otherwise  be  examined. 

No  true  scholar  objects  to  all  proper  precautions  being  taken 
for  the  security  of  ancient  ^ISS.  but  it  is  annoying  to  find  them 
Avlthheld  from  use,  just  as  if  their  A-alue  consisted  in  some  secret 
])ossession.  Thus  a  century  and  a  half  ago  when  Montfaucon 
visited  the  Library  of  St.  ^lark,  he  Avas  informed  that  it  was 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  State  of  Venice  for  the  ancient 
tomes  to  be  read  or  copied;  and  thus  it  has  been  to  many  a 
Biblical  scholar  in  more  recent  years  in  the  Vatican ;  and  thus 
did  De  Wette  feel  the  contrast  betAveen  this  Roman  seclusion 
and  the  permission  of  use,  but  under  proper  safeguards,  which 
Avas  the  rule  in  his  OAvn  University  of  Basle. 

But  the  Vatican  ^IS.  has  been  published,  and  that  too  by  a 
Roman  Cardinal — a  man  himself  of  learning  and  research. 
This  is  therefore  a  suitable  occasion  for  noticing  the  history 
of  this  famous  Codex,  the  efforts  made  to  use  it,  their  partial 


*  Now  marked  and  numbered  K.  iii.  3.  in  the  library  catalogue  ; 
No.  I.  in  the  lists  of  Wetstein  and  other  New  Testament  editors. 
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success,  and  the  character  of  Cardinal  Mai’s  editions  ;  and  thus 
we  may  show  pretty  clearly  both  what  has  been  effected  and 
what  remains  to  be  done.  We  know  that  not  a  few  will  regard 
with  surprise  the  notion  that  Mai  could  leave  anything  still  to 
be  accomplished,  at  least  in  a  work  which  he  undertook  so 
many  years  ago,  and  which  in  fact  did  not  see  the  light  till 
after  his  decease :  how  far  such  an  «  priori  conclusion  is  wise 
or  just  can  only  be  determined  by  facts. 

The  earliest  public  mention  that  we  have  of  the  Vatican 
MS.  is  in  the  controversies  in  which  Erasmus  was  engaged 
soon  after  he  published  his  Greek  Testament.  As  his  Latin 
version  w’hich  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Greek  differed  in  many 
particulars  from  the  Vulgate,  not  only  in  phraseology,  but  also 
in  reading,  every  opponent  of  the  revival  of  letters,  however 
innocent  of  all  acquaintance  with  Greek,  was  able  to  make  this 
Latin  version  the  ground  of  complaint  and  invective.  And 
especially  was  this  the  case  in  connexion  with  the  text  1  John 
V.  7,  which  had  then  for  five  or  six  centuries  established  for 
itself  a  place  in  the  Latin  Vulgate;  but  which  Erasmus,  fol¬ 
lowing  Greek  authorities,  omitted  in  his  tw'o  earlier  editions, 
(1516  and  1519).  For  as  to  this  passage  Erasmus  had  re¬ 
ceived  some  intimation  that  the  Greek  MS.  in  large  letters  in 
the  Papal  Library  did  not  contain  it ;  and  in  appealing  to  its 
authority  against  its  censors,  he  was  fortified  by  an  extract 
made  in  1521,  by  Paulus  Bombosius,  the  then  Prefect  of  the 
Vatican  Library ;  the  extract  showed  plainly  that  this  Papal 
Codex  agreed  with  Erasmus  in  the  omission,  if  indeed  it  was  an 
omission  and  not  a  non-insertion. 

But  though  Erasmus  employed  the  Vatican  Codex  as  his 
shield  against  the  attacks  made  on  him  as  to  this  one  point,  it 
was  not  long  before  his  standard  of  appeal  was  used  as  that  by 
which  his  own  Greek  Text  in  its  general  character  would 
l)e  tried  and  found  wanting.  The  learned  Spaniard  Sepulveda 
in  1533  drew  the  attention  of  Erasmus  to  the  diversity  in  the 
readings  of  his  edition  from  that  of  the  ancient  copies,  while 
rightly  ascribing  these  variations  to  errors  of  transcription — 
a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  which  shows  how  superior 
Sepulveda  was  both  in  criticism  and  in  charity  to  most  critics 
in  his  own  age,  and  particularly  so  when  compared  with  his 
countryman  Stunica.  But  it  was  to  the  Vatican  MS.  espe¬ 
cially  that  Sepulveda  referred  in  proof  of  his  point.  *  Est 

*  enim  Grmeum  exemplar  antiquissimum  in  Bibliotheca  Vaticami 

*  in  quo  diligentissime  et  accuratissime  litteris  majusculia  con- 
‘  scriptum  utrumque  Testamentum  continetur  longe  diversum  a 
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‘  vulgatis  exeraplaribus.’*  He  then  gives  Intelligent  reasons  for 
valuing  highly  the  text  found  in  this  MS. ;  he  states  that  in 
very  many  passages  he  had  noticed  that  it  retained  the  genuine 
and  ancient  reading  where  the  common  Greek  copies  differed. 
Sepulveda’s  critical  skill  was  considerably  in  advance  of  his 
time;  and  he  employed  his  sojourn  at  Rome,  from  whence 
he  was  then  writing,  and  the  access  which  he  enjoyed  to  the 
Vatican  Library,  to  good  and  intelligent  purpose.  Erasmus  in 
reply  had  nothing  better  to  allege  than  the  supposed  ‘  Foedus 
‘  cum  Grascisj’t  said  to  have  been  agreed  on  at  the  Florentine 
Council,  (by  which  it  was  alleged  to  have  been  determined  that 
Greek  MSS.  should  be  altered  to  suit  the  Latin),  and  the 
assumed  fact  that  Stunica  had  edited  the  Complutensian  New 
Testament  from  MSS.  supplied  by  the  Papal  Library,  which 
generally  agreed  with  his  own  text.  To  this  Sepulveda  rightly 
answered  that  whatever  might  be  said  about  decrees  of  the 
Florentine  Council,  nothing  that  had  taken  place  in  l439  could 
affect  a  MS.  existing  for  ages  previous. 

Thus,  almost  as  soon  as  the  Greek  Testament  had  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  print,  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity  attached  to  the 
Vatican  MS.,  both  on  the  ground  of  its  acknowledged  antiquity 
and  also  because  of  the  goodness  of  its  readings.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  no  effort  was  then  made  to  publish  it.  This  may 
have  arisen  partly  from  the  singular  apathy  with  which  the 
Greek  Te.stament  has  been  treated  at  Rome  in  all  ages  prior  to 
the  present;  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  as  the  Papal  sanction 
had  been  given  both  to  the  Complutensian  and  Erasmian  texts, 
there  might  have  been  a  fear  lest  the  issue  of  a  Vatican  text 
differing  much  from  these  should  furnish  an  occasion  of  objec¬ 
tion  to  those  whose  efforts  were  then  so  strenuously  directed 
against  all  claims  of  Papal  authority. 

*  Joannis  Genesii  SEPOLVED.a!;  Opera:  Matriti,  1780.  (iii.  8J.) 
But  little  of  the  correspondence  between  Erasmus  and  Sepulveda  is 
to  be  found  amongst  the  epistles  of  the  former;  hence  Wetstein  and 
others  supposed  that  letters  had  been  lost,  which  are  not  only  extant, 
but  also  important  as  relating  to  curious  points  of  literary  history. 

t  The  notion  of  Erasmus  was  that  the  *Fadus  cum  Gracis  ’  was  an 
article  agreed  on  by  the  Florentine  Council  in  1439,  that  the  Greeks 
should  alter  their  MSS.  to  suit  the  Latin  Vulgate.  But  in  the  course 
of  his  correspondence  with  Sepulveda,  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
notion  had  sprung  entirely  from  an  incorrect  remark  made  to 
Erasmus  (about  1520)  by  Tonstall,  Bishop  of  Durham.  See,  for  a 
further  notice  of  this  subject,  the  Introduction  to  Dr.  Tregelles’ 
treatise  on  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  which  forms 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  lost  edition  of  Horne’s  Introduction  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 
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We  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  MS.  was  added  to  the  Papal  library  ;  it  is,  however,  most 
probable  that  it  formed  a  part  of  that  collection  soon  after  the 
Bibliotheca  Vaticana  was  instituted  by  Nicholas  V.,  and  that 
the  additions  to  this  Codex  to  supply  the  defects  caused  by 
time,  which  belong  apparently  to  about  that  age,  were  made 
in  oitler  to  complete  the  volume  for  that  purpose.  • 

How  highly  this  MS.  was  esteemed  in  the  sixteenth  century 
is  shown  by  the  use  made  of  it  for  the  Roman  edition  of  the 
LXX  in  1586.  This  Roman  text  before  long  established  itself 
as  the  Textus  Receptus  of  that  ancient  Greek  version  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Aldine  which  previously  occupied  that  place ; 
and  if  the  Roman  editors  had  extendeil  their  labours  by  pub¬ 
lishing  the  New  Testament  also  from  the  MS.  before  them,  then 
the  Vatican  text  might  equally  have  superseded  that  of  Robert 
Stephens  (based  on  the  last  edition  of  Erasmus),  and  might 
have  prevented  even  the  appearance  of  the  Elzevir  text  with  its 
proud  claim  *  Textus  ab  omnibus  receptus.’  As  it  was,  how¬ 
ever,  it  w'as  long  before  anything  was  really  known  as  to  its 
general  text  and  specific  readings.  A  few  extracts  made  in 
the  sixteenth  century  were  all  that  had  been  published  as  really 
taken  from  it ;  a  notion,  however,  prevailed  in  some  quarters 
that  the  New  Testament  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  was 
based  upon  it  —  an  opinion  entirely  opposed  to  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  steps  taken  from  time  to  time 
to  use  the  Codex  Vaticanus  up  to  the  actual  publication  of 
Cardinal  Mai’s  edition. 

In  1669,  Bartolocci  (well  known  as  the  author  of  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Rabbinnica)  made  a  collation,  a  transcript  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  at  Paris ;  it  has  never  been 
printed,  but  several  critics  have  copied  it  for  their  own  use ; 
its  defects  and  omissions  arc  many,  but  it  has  value  in  con¬ 
firming  and  checking  the  collations  of  others.  In  Toinard’s 
Harmonia  Evangelica  (Paris,  1707)  the  Greek  text  is  not  that 
of  the  common  editions ;  but  it  is  one  which  the  editor  formed 
from  the  readings  which  he  had  obtained  of  two  Roman  MSS., 
of  which  this  was  one,  when  compared  with  the  Latin  Vulgate ; 
the  coincidence  of  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  readings  had  in 

♦  We  must  again  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Tregelles’  volume, 
p.  158.,  for  a  more  particular  account  of  this  remarkable  manuscript, 
and  the  singular  marks  and  corrections  upon  it.  As  in  the  celebrated 
‘  Perkins  Shakspeare,’  many  of  these  marks  are  obviously  in  a  more 
modern  cursive  hand  :  yet  certainly  this  fact  has  never  been  used  to 
impugn  the  authenticity  of  the  MS. 
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Toinaril'd  judgment  a  preponderating  weight*  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  real  use  that  was  made  of  the  Vaticad  MS. 
Not  many  years  subsequently,  Bentley,  who  led  the  way  in 
what  has  since  been  called  comparative  criticism,  as  applied  to 
the  Greek  Testament,  obtained  a  collation  of  this  MS.  to  be 
made  for  him  by  an  Italian  named  Mico ;  and,  at  a  later  period, 
he  procured  a  re-examination  of  the  corrections  of  different 
hands  from  the  Abbate  Rulotta.  Mice’s  collation,  however, 
remained  unpublished  till  1799;  and  Kulotta’s  notes  are  still 
amongst  the  unprinted  papers  of  Bentley  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  More  successful  was  the  Danish 
scholar  Birch,  who  collated  the  M  S.  (except  the  gospels  of  Luke 
and  John,  in  which  parts  he  obtained  a  copy  of  that  made  by 
Mico),  and  who  at  different  times,  from  1788  to  1801,  published 
the  results,  together  with  the  collations  of  other  MSS.  These 
collations  gave  us,  till  recently,  all  the  information  that  we  pos¬ 
sessed  as  to  this  most  precious  MS.  Some  indeed  examined  it 
from  time  to  time,  and  perhaps  noted  a  word  or  two.  While 
it  was  at  Paris,  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon,  it  was  examined 
and  described  by  Hug ;  its  antiquity  was  demonstrated,  and  in¬ 
quiries  were  called  forth  which  could  not  be  satisfied  after  it 
had  left  the  shelves  of  the  Imperial  Library  (the  mark  and  stamp 
of  which  it  still  bears)  to  return  to  the  palace  that  gives  it  its 
designation. 

To  detail  the  endeavours  made  by  one  scholar  after  another 
to  obtain  proper  access  to  this  treasure  of  the  Vatican  would 
only  be  the  recital  of  the  repulses  received  by  ardent  lovers, 
not  indeed  on  the  part  of  the  object  of  their  affections,  but 
from  her  tonsured  and  jealous  guardians.  For  thirty  years, 
however,  there  had  floated  through  Europe  a  rumour  that  Mai, 
then  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  had  undertaken  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  this  MS.  At  length 
the  report  assumed  a  more  definite  shape  and  forip;  though 
there  was  something  contradictory  in  the  very  definiteness  of 
the  accounts :  indeed,  it  seemed  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
all  could  relate  to  one  and  the  same  object.  Thus,  in  1836, 
Dr.  Wiseman  announced  that  the  New  Testament  was  then 
finished,  and  that  the  Old  was  far  advanced ;  he  also  stated 
that  Mai  had  recommenced  the  work  on  a  different  plan  after 
having  advanced  as  far  as  St.  Mark’s  Gospel.  Sometimes  we 


*  To  those  who  know  what  the  critical  principles  of  Bentley  were» 
it  will  be  evident  that  those  of  Toinard  accorded  with  them  in  a  great 
degree,  and  even  anticipated  them.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  Bentley  borrowed  from  Toinard. 
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heard  of  a  facsimile  edition ;  others  spoke  of  a  publication 
based  on  the  various  Roman  MSS.,  and  exhibiting  the  va¬ 
rious  readings  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  In  the  ‘Annales  de 
‘la  Philosophie  Chr4tienne’  for  April,  1842,  a  very  explicit 
account  appeared,  in  which  we  were  told  that 

‘  The  illustrious  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai  has  just  hnislied  a  work  on 
which  he  has  been  engaged  for  more  than  ten  years,  viz.,  an  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  variations  of  all  the  MSS.  found  in 
the  principal  libraries  of  Rome  and  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  with 
numerous  notes  full  of  philological  researches.  The  text  taken  by 
the  Cardinal  for  the  basis  of  his  edition,  is  that  of  the  celebrated  MS. 
numbered  1209  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  which  is  dated  as  far 
back  as  the  sixth  century.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  Eminence  the 
Roman  government  has  resolved  to  publish  at  its  own  expense  a 
facsimile  of  that  MS.,  which  is  in  golden  uncial  letters  and  in  the 
continuous  style  of  writing  {scriptio  continua) ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
words  are  not  separated  by  spaces.  The  celebrated  engraver  Ruspi 
has  been  ordered  to  engrave  on  copper  plates  this  facsimile,  copies  of 
which  are  to  be  transmitted  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom.’ 

This  account  is  certainly  definite  enough,  though  the  writer, 
by  mentioning  ^golden  uncial  letters,’  showed  that  he  had  no 
very  exact  acquaintance  with  the  subject  that  he  was  discussing.* 
He  evidently  speaks  of  two  editions,  one  of  a  critical  character, 
the  other  an  engraved  facsimile,  the  work  of  ‘  the  celebrated 
‘  engraver  Ruspi.’  The  minuteness  of  the  specification  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  reminds  one  of  the  little  definite  points  which  give 
the  notion  of  truthfulness  and  personal  knowledge  to  the  fictions 
of  De  Foe. 

Baron  von  Bunsen  saw  the  Cardinal’s  five  volumes  printed 
in  common  Greek  type,  and  not  in  any  sense  a  facsimile 
edition :  so,  too,  Tischendorf  a  few  years  later ;  while  others 
said  that  they  were  shown  Mai’s  facsimile  edition  in  the  Vatican 
I  in  large  folio  printed  in  #iro  columns.!  In  1846  Dr.  Tregelles  was 
told  by  Mai  himself  (who  refused  to  show  his  printed  volumes), 
that  his  work  would  be  a  Greek  testament  formed  for  general 
use,  ‘  comme  I’edition  Anglaise  de  Mill.’  All  these  different 
statements  were  very  puzzling;  and  the  question  was  often 

*  In  assigning  the  MS.  to  the  sixth  century  instead  of  the  fourth, 
he  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the  usual  judgment  of  scholars.  Of 
course  he  had  not  seen  the  MS.  itself. 

!  This  amusing  piece  of  confusion  arose  from  some  having  seen 
the  edition  of  the  ‘Codex  Alexandrinus ’  in  the  Vatican  library,  and 
not  understanding  the  difference  between  one  codex  and  another, 
they  thought  that  if  a  facsimile  of  a  codex  at  all,  it  must  then  be  that 
of  the  ‘Codex  Vaticanus.’  Some  did  ask  very  innocently,  ‘How,  as 
‘the  MS.  is  in  three  columns,  is  the  facsimile  edition  in  two?' 
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asked,  whether  there  were  not  some  hindrance  on  the  part  of 
the  Papal  authorities  to  the  publication  being  permitted  :  these 
surmises  were  not  weakened,  from  the  jealous  care  with  which 
the  Vatican  Codex  itself  was  withheld  from  the  use  of  all  critics 
and  scholars. 

At  length  when  the  Pope  had  withdrawn  from  Kome  in 
1849,  Cardinal  Mai  offered  the  impression  of  his  mysterious 
work  to  Mr.  Asher,  the  Jewish  publisher  of  Berlin.  That 
gentleman  declined  to  risk  the  purchase;  but,  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  he  gave  orally  from  time  to  time,  it  was  known 
what  kind  of  a  work  it  was.  Mr.  Asher  was  deterred  by  two 
causes  ;  he  considered  that  the  terms  demanded  by  the  Cardinal 
(or  by  his  homme  d’affaires,  Don  Domenico  Mostacci  on  his 
behalf)  were  too  high ;  and  he  also  noticed  that  in  Mai’s  own 
copy  which  Mostacci  showed  him,  there  were  so  many  corrections 
made  with  a  jKjn,  that  he  mistrusted  the  accuracy  of  the  im¬ 
pression,  and  he  feared  that  thus  it  might  remain  unsold  in  his 
hands. 

After  the  return  of  Pius  IX.  to  Rome,  and  when  the  Cardinal 
had  again  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  Palazzo  Altieri,  his  literary 
activity  was  great,  but  still  the  Vatican  edition  did  not  make 
its  appearance ;  and  on  his  death  in  1854,  it  seemed  doubtful 
if  it  were  not  consigned  to  permanent  oblivion.  But  in  1857 
Vercellone  put  forth  an  anticipative  preface  describing  the  edi¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  a  few  months  the  whole  work,  in  five  large  vo¬ 
lumes,  made  its  appearance.  The  description  which  Vercellone 
gives  of  the  mode  in  which  the  edition  was  prepared,  is  highly 
curious.  He  says  that  it  was  ‘  strange  and  almost  incredible.’ 
In  1828,  we  are  informed,  Mai  undertook  the  publication,  and 
by  ten  years  afterwards  the  five  volumes  were  completed.  But 
when  all  this  had  been  accomplished,  Mai  found  or  noticed  that 
the  edition  was  not  sufficiently  accurate ;  and  as  to  the  volumes 
containing  the  Old  Testament,  this  was  only  what  might  have 
been  exjwicted  from  the  strange  plan  adopted.  Vercellone 
tells  us  that  the  compositors  were  directed  to  take  a  common 
copy  of  the  LXX,  and  that  the  text  so  set  up  was  to  be  turned 
into  that  of  the  Vatican  MS.  by  the  press  corrector,  who  was  to 
read  it  all  with  th(f  Codex.  The  sheets  were  then  sent  back  to 
the  printer,  and  it  was  his  business  to  introduce  the  readings  so 
marked  into  the  text,  or  at  least  into  the  margin.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  even  this  measure  of  care  was 
bestowed  upon  the  New  Testament.  Mai,  finding  the  inac¬ 
curacy  of  his  work,  set  himself  to  amend  it  by  employing  a 
])er3un  to  read  the  printed  text  aloud  w'hilc  he  had  the  MS.  itself 
before  him,  and  then  he  corrected  in  his  own  copy  the  errors 
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that  he  thus  noticed.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Mai’s 
death  took  place  in  1854.  But  in  May  1857  Cardinal  Altieri, 
one  of  his  executors,  put  the  matter  into  Verccllone’s  hands,  and 
before  the  end  of  June  the  Preface  was  issued.  He  says  that 
he  still  found  errors  remaining ;  one  hundred  pages  w'ere  obliged 
to  be  cancelled,  and  several  corrections  were  made  by  erasure 
throughout  the  whole  impression,  and  other  letters  were  stamped 
in. 

This  edition  has  commanded  much  attention,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  mystery  which  had  been  thrown 
for  centuries  over  the  oldest  known  MS.  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  but  all  the  defects  which  Vercellone  had  led  the  critical 
world  to  expect,  are  there.  There  is  nothing  to  raise  a  suspicion 
of  intentional  dishonesty,  but  the  lack  of  care  and  want  of  judg¬ 
ment  are  manifest.  The  additions  introduced  from  other  MSS. 
to  supply,  not  only  the  defects  in  the  Vatican  Codex  produced 
through  the  injuries  of  time,  but  also  the  passages  which  this 
most  ancient  authoi'ity  never  did  contain,  exhibit  a  great  want 
of  judgment ;  and  as  to  the  execution,  after  all  that  had  been 
done,  there  arc  pages  which  look  like  proofshects,  examined  by  no 
one  but  a  rather  unintelligent  compositor.  Those  who  have 
compared  Mai’s  edition  with  the  previously  existing  collections, 
find  that  in  several  places  the  reading  of  the  common  text  is 
retained  through  mere  oversight. 

Yet,  although  this  edition  adds  no  credit  to  Mai  ns  a  critic 
or  scholar,  and  exhibits  him  in  almost  as  unfavourable  a  light 
as  did  his  wholesale  and  unacknowledged  appropriation  of  the 
notes  of  Canon  Cureton,  on  the  ‘Festal  Epistles  of  Atha- 
*  nasius,’  —  it  has  a  considerable  value  to  critical  scholars,  as  a 
contribution  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  Vatican  Text  of  the 
New  Testament.  If  compared  carefully  with  the  published 
collations  of  Birch  and  Bentley  (and  especially  with  the  latter  as 
found  in  Mico’s  handwriting,  in  Trinity  College  Library),  and 
with  the  MS.  collation  of  Bartolocci  at  Paris,  and  the  MS.  re¬ 
examination  of  passages  by  Kulotta,  then  Alai’s  work  has  often  a 
determining  value :  for  though  it  frequently  requires  correction 
itself,  it  repeatedly  shows  which  of  the  preceding  collators  had 
seen  and  copied  rightly. 

Vercellone  informs  us  that  Mai  was  but  little  satisfied  with 
his  completed  edition :  probably  he  knew  its  defects  so  well 
that  he  had  no  wish  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  the  public ;  and 
thus,  perhaps,  the  supposed  Pap.ol  hindrances  originated  with 
Mai  himself.  But  he  devised,  and  at  least  began,  another  im¬ 
pression  of  the  New  Testament  portion.  This  appeared  (also 
under  Vercellone’s  editorial  core)  in  1859.  In  accuracy  it  is 
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a  great  impix)vement  on  its  predecessor,  and  it  confirms  the 
strictures  which  the  former  edition  had  called  forth.  But  even 
yet  readings  which  we  know  are  not  those  of  the  MS.  are  re¬ 
tained. 

Vercellone  announces  that  every  facility  will  be  given  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Vatican  for  the  execution  of  a  facsimile 
edition.  Until  such  a  work  shall  apj)ear  the  Vatican  Library 
will  still  in  some  measure  deserve  the  name  given  it  by  De 
Wette :  it  still  will  be  a  magnificent  mausoleum  ;  even  though 
some  portions  of  the  buried  treasures  have  been  dug  up.  We 
are  only,  as  it  Avere,  in  jwssession  of  the  first  glimpses  of  the 
inhumed  wealth,  and  Ave  have  to  Avait  for  such  exhaustive  re¬ 
searches  as  those  of  Layard  and  Botta  in  another  field  of  buried 
remains. 

We  have  discussed  the  Vatican  MS.  historically  and  not 
critically :  on  the  latter  point  we  do  not  noAv  touch ;  except, 
indeed,  to  say  that  the  antiquity  of  the  Codex  is  a  demonstrated 
fact ;  —  that  it  does  belong  to  the  age  prior  to  the  systematic 
correction  of  the  sacred  text,  and  that  this  is  knoAvn  on  palreo- 
grapinc  and  other  grounds.  Those  only  Avho  seem  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  inquiring  into  such  a  subject  have  doubted  or  denied 
this.  But  there  are  men,  as  Bentley  long  ago  remarked,  Avho 
take  the  more  recent  MSS.  for  the  older. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  without  making 
some  allusion  to  the  MS.  recently  found  at  Mount  Sinai,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tischendorf,  and  now  remoA’ed  to  St.  Petersburg.  This 
!MS.  in  antiquity  vies  Avith  the  Vatican  Codex;  for  this  Avas  an 
admitted  fact  before  any  part  of  it  was  known,  except  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  has  been  at  Leipsic  for  the 
last  sixteen  years.  Tischendorf  states  that  the  text  of  the  New* 
Testament  in  it  is  of  the  same  class  ns  that  of  the  Vatican  MS., 
but  he  gives  no  particulars.  Its  publication  is,  therefore,  much 
to  be  Avished  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  its  indefatigable  discoverer 
may  himself  bring  out  such  a  facsimile  edition,  as  shall  be 
worthy  of  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  Biblical  an¬ 
tiquity.  But  though  we  do  not  knoAv  the  readings  of  Tischen- 
dorf  s  Codex,  those  Avho  are  acquainted  Avlth  textual  criticism  can 
feel  sure  Avhat  their  general  character  must  be  in  a  document  of 
that  age.  We  may  Avell  be  impatient  for  further  acquaintance 
Avith  this  MS. ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  some  experi¬ 
enced  collator  may  thoroughly  examine  the  original,  so  that  Ave 
shall  not  have  to  Avalt  the  length  of  time  that  publication  of  the 
text  must  necessarily  take.  Such  a  collation,  so  far  from  being 
detrimental,  would  be  beneficial  to  the  subsequent  facsimile 
edition. 
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Art.  XII. — 1.  Thoughts  on  Parliamentary  Reform.  By  JoHN 

Stuart  Mill.  Second  edition,  with  additions.  London: 

1859. 

2.  The  Practical  Results  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  By  Sir 

John  Walsh,  Bart.,  M.P.  London:  1859. 

Tir HEN  we  last  discussed  the  question  how  votes  at  elections 
should  be  taken,  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832  had  re¬ 
cently  been  passed,  and  the  first  election  under  it  had  just  taken 
place.*  Occurring  as  that  election  did  in  the  heat  of  a  political 
excitement  which  has  known  no  jK-irallel  since,  it  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  new  franchise  should  have  been  exposed  to 
every  blast  of  influence  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it ; 
and  that  the  unrestrained  and  discreditable  abuse  of  the  rights 
of  property  by  which  it  was  marked  should  loudly  have  called 
for  redress.  Even  then,  however,  we  gave  a  moderate  but  de¬ 
cided  verdict  against  the  Ballot.  Subsequent  consideration  has 
confirmed  our  views,  and  the  interval,  after  some  oscillations  of 
opinion,  appears  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  this  once  popular 
creed  —  a  creed  which  has  never,  as  we  think,  been  brought  to 
the  test  of  principle  or  of  practice  with  the  rigour  it  deserves. 
The  renewal  of  the  discussions  on  the  question  of  Reform  has 
suggested  to  us  to  take  the  opportunity  of  recurring,  probably 
for  the  last  time,  to  the  question  of  open  or  secret  voting. 

We  speak  of  the  Ballot  as  a  question  of  decreasing  import¬ 
ance  and  ebbing  popularity,  not  because  any  reaction  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  public  mind  adverse  to  metisures  of  real  liberality, 
but  because  argument  has  weakened  rather  than  strengthened 
the  convictions  formerly  entertained  by  many  sound  Liberals 
on  this  subject ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  delu¬ 
sions  once  prevailing  upon  it  will  be  regarded  as  old-fashioned 
and  obsolete.  Higher  authority  iu  support  of  this  view  can 
hardly  be  quoted  than  that  of  the  eminent  w'riter  whose 
‘  Thoughts  on  Parliamentary  Reform  ’  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  In  the  course  of  this  essay  Mr.  Mill 
observes : — 

‘  I  hope  to  show  sufficient  reasons  why  the  Ballot  should  be  in¬ 
cluded,  not  among  the  things  which  ought,  but  among  those  which 
ought  not,  to  form  part  of  a  measure  for  reforming  the  representation. 
It  appears  to  me  that  secret  suffrage,  a  very  right  and  justifiable 
demand  when  originally  made,  would  at  present,  and  still  more  in 
time  to  come,  produce  far  greater  evil  than  good. 
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‘  The  operation  of  the  Ballot  is,  that  it  enables  the  voter  to  give 
full  effect  to  his  own  private  preferences,  whether  selfish  or  disin¬ 
terested,  under  no  inducement  to  defer  to  the  opinions  or  wishes  of 
others,  except  as  these  may  influence  his  own.  It  follows,  so  the 
friends  of  the  Ballot  have  always  said,  that  secrecy  is  desirable  in 
cases  in  which  the  motives  acting  on  the  voter  through  the  will  of 
others,  are  likely  to  mislead  him;  while,  if  left  to  his  own  preferences, 
he  would  vote  ns  he  ought.  It  equally  follows,  and  is  also  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  friends  of  the  Ballot,  that  where  the  voter’s  own  pre¬ 
ferences  are  apt  to  lead  him  wrong,  but  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
to  others  may  keep  him  right,  not  secrecy,  but  publicity,  should  be 
the  rule. 

*  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  still  true  that  in  the  election  of  members 
of  Parliament,  the  main  evil  to  be  guarded  against  was  that  which 
the  Ballot  would  exclude, — coercion  by  landlords,  employers,  and 
customers.  At  present,  I  conceive,  a  much  greater  source  of  evil  is 
the  selfishness,  or  the  selfish  partialities,  of  the  voter  himself.  A 
“base  and  mischievous  vote”  is  now,  I  am  convinced,  much  oftener 
given  from  the  voter’s  personal  interest,  or  class  interest,  or  some 
mean  feeling  in  his  own  mind,  than  from  an^  fear  of  consequences  at 
the  hands  of  others ;  and  to  these  evil  influences  the  Ballot  would 
enable  him  to  yield  himself  up,  free  from  all  sense  of  shame  or 
responsibility.’  (^MUl,  p.  29-31.) 

‘  There  are  mony  things  in  this  world,’  says  the  sagacioas 
Andrew  Fuirservice,  *ower  bad  for  blessing,  and  ower  gude 
‘  for  banning,  like  Rob  Roy.’  Such  is  the  true  character  of  the 
Ballot.  It  has  been  blessed  by  its  friends,  and  banned  by 
its  foes,  with  an  intensity  of  faith  or  of  fear  with  which  its 
own  merits  or  demerits  have  probably  little  connexion.  Like 
that  of  many  men  and  things,  its  reputation  has  been  founded 
much  more  on  what  it  professed  to  be  able  to  do,  than 
on  any  real  ability  to  come  up  to  its  pretensions.  Its  avowed 
mission  is  to  destroy  bribery,  and  intimidation,  and  all  undue 
influence  over  the  voters  of  this  land.  Of  course  Liberal 
politicians,  who  are  presumed  to  hate  such  unrighteous  doings 
with  all  their  heart,  bow  down  before  the  purity  of  the  Ballot, 
without  much  inquiry  into  its  right  to  be  admitted  among  our 
electoral  gods.  Conservatives,  or  Tories,  or  Aristocrats,  or 
whatever  their  name  may  now  be,  who  are  supposed  to  find 
their  account  in  influencing  the  individual  suffrages  of  the 
people,  are  scared  by  the  loud  blast  of  the  Ballot  trumpet,  as 
schoolboys  are  by  the  bay  of  a  watch-dog,  merely  because  it  is 
his  profession  to  bark  and  bite ;  while  perhaps  the  good-natured 
mastiff,  when  off  his  chain,  is  as  harmless  and  as  fond  of  play 
as  any  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  ill-founded  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Ballot 
is  that  of  novelty.  People  speak  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  left  for 
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thU  nineteenth  century  to  discover  that  votes  might  be  taken  in 
secret,  and  seem  to  think  that  in  this  respect  it  resembles  Free 
Trade,  or  Toleration,  or  the  other  large  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  have  been  only  gradually  developed  by  tlie  ex¬ 
panding  civilisation  of  our  times.  But  this  is  to  do  the  Ballot 
great  injustice.  Its  merits  in  theory,  and  its  benefits  in  practice, 
w’ere  thoroughly  known,  discussed,  and  tested  centuries  before 
Bcntham  or  Berkeley  existed ;  and  probably,  from  the  disper¬ 
sion  at  Babel  downwards,  there  never  has  been  a  question 
decided  by  the  votes  of  a  community,  without  its  being  con¬ 
sidered  and  determined  whether  those  votes  should  be  given 
publicly  or  secretly.  The  abstract  merits  of  the  proposal  have 
accordingly  been  discussed  by  writers  of  all  ages,  and  secret 
voting  has  been  used  or  rejected  in  governments  of  all  shades 
of  principle.  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  Dc  Legibus,  argues  the 
question  by  way  of  dialogue,  and  rather  gives  the  preference  to 
the  Ballot*  though  there  is  a  passage  in  the  fragment  De  Re- 
publicd  against  it.  He  thinks  that  the  suffrages  should  be  ‘  op/i- 
‘  matiims  nota,  populo  libera^  —  a  kind  of  modified  ballot.  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  on  the  other  hand,  lays  it  down  that  open  voting 
ought  to  be  fundamental  in  democracy.  Free  Rome  rejected 
secret  voting.  Imperial  Rome  adopted  it.  It  found  friends 
in  oligarchic  Venice,  and  possesses  them  now  in  democratic 
America,  arbitrary  France,  and  the  nascent  freedom  and 
swelling  energies  of  Australia.  One  great  example,  however, 
is  ranged  on  the  other  side.  Never  at  any  period  of  our 
history,  under  Plantagenct  or  Tudor,  under  Stuarts,  or  under 
the  Commonwealth,  even  in  the  most  rampant  form  of  unre¬ 
strained  English  liberty,  have  we  hitherto  had  anything  to  say 
to  secret  voting  at  elections.  This  of  course  is  not  conclusive, 
but  it  rather  suggests  that  history  and  experience  give  us  no 
reason  to  assume  with  confidence  that  secret  voting  will  pro¬ 
mote  civil  liberty,  and  leaves  it  to  the  friends  of  the  Ballot  to 
establish  grounds  for  reversing  the  deliberate  sentence  of  the 
last  three  centuries  among  ourselves. 

To  the  consideration  of  this  question  we  propose  to  devote  a 
few  pages,  and  we  mean  to  try  to  elucidate,  not  the  theoretical 
but  tlie  practical  results  of  secret  voting  as  compared  with  o[)en 
voting.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  proposition  we  are 
to  consider  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  bribery  or  influence 

*  The  classics  of  this  controversy  are  now  stale  enough.  But 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  any  curiosity  on  the  subject,  may 
be  well  pleased  to  have  the  following  references  : — Cicero,  ‘  De  Le- 
gibus,’  iii.  16, 17  ;  *  De  Amicitia,’  12. ;  Pliny’s  ‘  Ep.,’  hi.  20. ;  Gibbon’s 
‘  Decline  and  Fall,’  c.  44. 
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at  elections.  It  involves  a  change  of  the  whole  system.  We 
are  all  to  vote  in  seqret,  and  no  one  is  to  know  how  any  elector 
votes.  It  is  the  more  important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  because 
tiie  promoters  of  the  Ballot  are  very  apt  to  forget  that  there  are 
worse  things  in  Government  than  the  bribery  and  influence 
which  go  on  at  our  elections.  They  are  bad  and  base  enough  ; 
but,  after  all,  they  are  weeds  which  spring  up  on  the  soil  of 
liberty.  If  we  had  no  votes,  no  one  would  bribe  us;  if  no  one 
cared  how  we  voted,  influence  and  intimidation  would  be 
effectually  cured.  It  would  be  spendthrift  husbandry  to  en¬ 
danger  the  fruits,  in  destroying  the  weeds  which  are  thrown  up 
by  the  strength  and  richness  of  the  soil ;  and  therefore  by  con¬ 
sidering  the  probable  effects  of  secret  voting,  apart  from  bribery 
and  undue  influence,  we  shall  the  better  be  able  to  judge  of 
what  we  are  going  to  purchase,  and  the  price  we  are  likely  to 
pay  for  it. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  secret 
voting  could  be  expected  with  any  reasonable  certainty,  to 
accomplish  the  destruction,  or  a  substantial  diminution  of  cor¬ 
ruption  at  elections,  the  inquiry  would  start  with  an  immense 
advantage  in  favour  of  the  proposition.  It  is  indeed  a  singular 
instance  of  the  extent  to  which  conventional  rules  will  over¬ 
bear  the  plainest  and  simplest  dictates  of  common  honesty,  to 
find  men  of  respectability,  nay  even  men  of  station,  conniving  at 
an  offence  not  more  respectable  than  shop-lifting,  and  not  much 
less  nefarious  than  highway  robbery.  We  do  not  speak  of  bri¬ 
bery  merely,  which,  infamous  as  it  is,  stands  in  our  opinion  higher 
in  the  scale  than  some  other  offences  of  the  same  kind.  The 
worst,  the  most  pitiful  and  most  disgraceful  of  such  offenders,  is 
the  man  who  uses  his  position  or  his  influence  to  coerce  or  compel 
an  elector  to  vote  against  his  inclination.  The  right  to  vote 
without  coercion  or  restraint  is  the  property  of  the  elector; 
the  law  secures  it  to  him,  just  as  much  as  it  does  his  purse 
to  the  traveller ;  and  the  man  who  tries  to  take  from  him  the 
free  exercise  of  that  right,  is  in  his  heart  no  better  than  a 
thief.  When  society,  which  is  so  very  capricious  as  to  the 
crimes  it  will  punish  and  those  it  will  permit,  comes  to  apply 
to  one  set  of  thieves  the  same  justice  which  it  deals  out  to 
the  other,  we  may  have  some  hope  of  seeing  freedom  of  election 
put  on  a  firm  and  substantial  basis.  If  voting  in  secret  will  do 
anything  to  cure  the  evil,  it  is  entitled  to  a  most  favourable 
reception  from  all  lovers  of  liberty ;  and  therefore  we  shall 
begin  by  inquiring  shortly  how  far  such  a  benefit  is  likely 
to  result  from  it. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  in  his  lively  piece  called  the  ‘  Contested 
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‘  Election,’  hit  off,  two  seasons  ago,  to  the  London  play-going 
public,  the  phases  of  a  contest  for  a  corrupt  borough  with  much 
spirit  and  success.  The  Lions  and  the  Lambs,  which  formed 
the  bribable  balance  of  the  constituency  of  Flamborough,  may 
be  found,  by  those  who  know  where  to  look  for  them,  in 
every  general  election.  We  shall  suppose  the  Ballot  esta¬ 
blished,  with  a  gloom  as  impenetrable  as  its  best  friends 
could  wish.  A  candidate,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  country’s 
good,  comes  down  to  canvass  the  once  corrupt,  but  now  puri¬ 
fied  constituency.  Ungilded  merit  will  now,  he  trusts,  weigh 
as  much’  in  the  scale  as  the  longest  purse,  and  the  electors  will 
be  left  to  the  unbiassed  dictates  of  their  natural  intelligence. 
So  thinks  the  candidate,  as  the  train  whirls  him  on  to  the  scene 
of  his  expected  triumphs.  But  is  it  so?  Will  the  five  pounds 
a-head  which  used  to  buy  the  Lions  and  the  Lambs  too,  now 
buy  them  no  more  ?  Let  us  leave  the  ardent  aspirant  in  his 
train,  and  see  what  is  going  on  in  Flamborough  the  while. 

In  the  same  dingy  tap-room,  in  the  same  back  street,  where 
the  little  business  of  corruption  used  to  be  transacted,  sits  the 
same  election  agent,  with  the  same  philosopher  and  friend  who 
used  to  represent  the  Lions.  There  are  a  hundred  Lions,  and 
he  used  to  have  500/.  to  bribe ’them  with.  He  has  his  500/. 
this  time  also,  and  he  proceeds  to  dispose  of  it.  ‘  You  are 
‘  aware,’  he  says,  ‘  w’e  must  not  now  know  how  you  and  the 
‘  Lions  vote,  I  cannot  know,  and  you  cannot  know  how  any 
‘  Lion  votes  :  the  Act  of  Parliament  forbids  it,  and  of  course, 

•  we  respect  the  law.’  The  old  Lion  probably  looks  grim  at 
this.  ‘  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  understand 
‘  each  other  as  we  u^d  to  do.  Here  are  100/. — apply  them  to 
‘  feed  the  Lions  as  you  think  best — and  if  my  constituent 
‘  18  ELECTED,  the  Other  400/.  will  reach  you  through  the  old 
‘  channel.’  Does  any  one  imagine  that  the  secrecy  of  their 
votes  will  make  the  Lions  one  whit  less  ravenous  for  the  prey 
thus  set  before  them?  The  corrupt  influence  is  as  vigorous  as 
ever.  ‘  Virtue,  though  in  rags,’  has  as  little  chance  as  ever,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  candidate  gets  off  moi*e  cheaply 
if  he  loses  his  election,  and  each  Lion  becomes  the  can¬ 
vasser  for  other  men’s"  votes,  as  well  as  the  merchant  of  his 
own. 

Such  is  a  rude  sketch  of  a  possible  plan  of  bribery  under  the 
Ballot.  The  details  might  easily  be  improved  by  more  scientific 
hands,  but  the  drawing  indicates  with  sufficient  distinctness  how 
easily  the  result  may  be  attained. 

We  recollect  a  case-  before  an  Election  Committee,  dis¬ 
closing  another  system  of  electoral  corruption  equally  worthy 
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of  praise  for  its  simplicity  and  efficiency.  A  gentleman  belonging 
to  a  borough  had  a  fancy  for  lending  money  to  the  electors,  in 
small  sums  of  10/.,  20/.,  or  30/.  He  took  reasonable  interest, 
and  called  up  his  loans  at  pleasure,  and  whenever  an  election 
came  on,  gave  a  general  notice  to  his  debtors  to  pay  up,  unless 
they  were  prepared  to  support  kis  candidate.  What  arrange¬ 
ment  he  made  with  his  candidate  of  course  cannot  be  known ; 
but  it  may  be  easily  surmised  what  course  the  parties  in  this 
financial  transaction,  profitable  as  it  was  to  all  concerned,  were 
likely  to  take.  Now  the  Ballot  would  not  derange,  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree,  the  principle  on  which  a  borough  might  thus  be 
bought  and  sold.  As  the  money-lending  was  only  resorted  to 
as  a  means  of  selling  the  borough,  it  would  cease  when  that 
became  impossible ;  and  the  capitalist  would  simply  inform  his 
clients  that  if,  under  the  Ballot,  his  candidate  was  not  returned, 
their  connexion  in  business  must  come  to  an  end.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  what  the  effect  of  such  an  intimation  would  be. 

Nor  is  there  reason  to  think  that  the  more  indirect  forms 
of  corrupt  influence  would  find  themselves  in  any  degree  re¬ 
strained  under  secret  voting.  The  ship-owning  member,  for 
instance,  of  the  seaport  of  Langsands  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
consolidating  his  interest  in  the  High  Gate  by  many  judicious 
orders  for  ship  stores  to  the  free  and  independent  electors  who 
deal  in  these  commodities.  The  shroud  of  the  Ballot  might  spread 
a  temporary  veil  l)€tween  him  and  his  supporters ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  on  that  account  that  his  acts  of  benevolence  should 
cease.  He  cannot,  indeed,  be  sure  how  Tomkins  votes.  But 
he  can  be  quite  sure  how  Tomkins  speaks  and  acts.  He  can 
make  quite  sure  that  he  shall  canvass  all  the  High  Gate  in  his 
company,  act  on  his  committee,  publish  throughout  Langsands 
how  important  it  is  that  he  should  be  returned ;  and  Tomkins 
stands  so  deservedly  high  in  the  borough  that  these  services  arc 
far  more  valuable  than  his  vote,  and  are  not  too  highly  rewarded 
by  the  contract  for  supplying  the  new  steamer  then  on  the 
stocks. 

Latterly,  the  advocates  of  the  Ballot  have  almost  confessed, 
as  well  tliey  may,  that  they  have  little  hope  of  shutting  out 
bribery  by  the  device  of  secret  voting.  The  golden  shower  will 
find  a  path,  and  no  bolts  or  bars  can  exclude  it.  But  they  think 
that  the  Ballot  may  be  expected  to  act  as  a  protection  to  the 
honest  voter  against  undue  and  corrupt  interference  with  his 
freedom  in  giving  his  vote,  and  from  unjust  |)ersecution  con¬ 
sequent  on  its  exercise.  Now,  as  we  have  said  already,  this  is 
by  far  the  basest  and  meanest  form  of  political  corruption.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  buy  or  bribe  a  knave,  but  it  is  ten  times  worse 
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to  punish  a  honest  man  for  his  honesty.  But  we  cannot  see 
that  thinjrs  would  in  this  respect  be  at  all  improved  by  the 
Ballot.  Perhaps,  at  starting,  before  undue  influence  had  re¬ 
covered  from  the  shock,  its  accustomed  engines  might  be  at 
fault.  But  in  the  end,  we  suspect,  the  experiment  would  only 
result  in  increasing  the  evil,  and  in  giving  another  turn  to  the 
screw  which  landlords,  and  landlords’  agents,  and  masters  and 
overseers,  now  so  unscrupulously  and  nefariously  use. 

"We  shall  suppose  that  the  traditional  Tory  squire,  the  fine 
old  English  gentleman,  has  heai'd  with  indignation  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  knowing  how  any  one 
of  his  tenants  is  to  vote.  He  is  frantic  at  the  Radical,  revo¬ 
lutionary,  republican  proceeding,  and  he  hastily  proceeds  to  take 
counsel  with  his  land  steward  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in  such  a 
crisis  of  our  history.  But  he  is  speedily  consoled.  His  bailiff 
assures  him  that  things  arc  not  so  bad  as  he  thinks,  and  that  he 
will  have,  without  difficulty,  that  information  to  which  the  rights 
of  property  so  justly  entitle  him.  An  election  is  at  hand.  One 
by  one  the  tenants  receive  a  visit — a  very  friendly  visit  — from 
the  bailiff.  They  are  told  which  of  the  candidates  has  the  good 
wishes  of  the  squire,  and,  half  pleasantly  and  half  sternly,  they 
are  requested  or  required  to  give  him  their  support,  and  to  act 
on  his  local  committee.  The  result  is  quite  certain.  Those 
whose  hearts  go  with  their  landlord,  or  those  who  fear  the 
bailiff,  or  those  who  are  indifferent,  will  at  once  give  the  de¬ 
sired  promise.  Those  who  refuse,  and  those  who  hesitate, 
are  carefully  remembered  next  rent  day. 

It  is  true  that,  excepting  the  word  of  an  English  yeoman, 
the  landlord  has  no  security  that  the  promise  will  be  kept.  The 
promise  may  be  broken ;  and  we  cannot  see  that  purity  of  election 
has  gained  much  by  that  result.  But,  sooner  or  later,  the  truth 
will  come  out.  The  bird  of  the  air,  or  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  or 
the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  in  the  village,  will  carry  the  matter. 
The  bailiff  will  soon  know  who  are  the  true  men,  and  who  the 
traitors ;  nor  will  it  improve  the  tenant’s  position  if  certainty 
give  place  to  suspieion,  and  his  innocence  of  giving  an  honest 
vote  be  confoundeJ,  amid  the  darkness  of  the  Ballot,  in  the 
punishment  which  descends  on  the  real  delinquents.  In  vain 
will  he  protest  that  he  voted  against  his  principles,  and  with 
his  landlord.  The  Ballot-box  has  engulphed  his  vote,  and  no 
spell  or  charm  can  compel  it  to  give  evidence  in  his  favour. 
There  was  once  a  worthy  farmer  in  Liddesdale  who  was  very 
much  of  our  mind  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  He  was  a  great 
Radical,  and  a  capital  speaker  at  meetings  of  the  Liberal  party. 
But  he  had  a  Tory  landlord,  and  always  voted  with  him.  He 
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was  asked,  on  one  occasion,  whether  he  would  not  rejoice  if  he 
could  have  the  Ballot.  ‘  Ballot !  ’  said  he,  ‘  I’m  for  none  of 

*  your  Ballot ;  the  factor  wad  be  aye  suspecting  me  of  voting 

*  accordin’  to  my  conscience.’ 

It  is,  therefore,  vain  and  hopeless  to  expect  that  any  substan¬ 
tial  remedy  for  this  kind  of  coercion  will  be  found  in  the 
secrecy  of  the  vote.  Something  perhaps,  especially  at  first,  the 
Ballot  might  effect  in  this  direction,  and  in  individual  cases 
it  might  produce  the  desired  result.  It  would  certainly  make 
intimidation  more  difficult,  more  expensive  and  more  inconve¬ 
nient,  and  therefore  those  who  practise  these  unworthy  arts  will 
continue  to  object  to  their  movements  being  so  disturbed.*  But 
we  very  much  fear  that  in  the  end,  the  last  state  of  the  con¬ 
stituencies  would  be  worse  than  the  first.  Influence  would 
percolate  through  the  electors  by  more  occult  and  subtle  cre¬ 
vices,  but  in  as  great  abundance  as  ever ;  while  the  stings  of 
jealous  suspicion  would  add  sharpness  and  severity  to  social 
oppression. 

All  this,  however,  is  only  a  vain  looking  into  futurity,  and 
therefore  inconclusive.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  say  that  the  Ballot 
will  not  cure  corruption.  The  answer,  and  the  fair  answer  is. 
How  can  you  tell  until  you  try?  "VVe  entirely  admit  the  re¬ 
joinder,  and  concede  at  once  that  all  these  speculations  and 
misgivings  would  be  of  no  weight  at  all,  against  the  trial  of 
the  experiment,  if  this  country  had  only  to  consider  how  to 
put  corruption  down.  What  we  have  been  trying  hitherto  to 
prove  is,  not  that  the  bargain  may  not  be  worth  making,  but 
that  the  article  cannot  be  warranted.  It  is  not  what  it  professes 
to  be,  a  patent  bribe-destroyer.  The  question  still  remains, 
and  it  is  the  only  question  we  care  about,  what  is  the  price  we 
are  to  pay  for  it,  and  shall  we  get  value  for  our  money  ? 

The  inquiry  therefore  to  which  we  now  desire  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  and  the  country  is,  how  far  secret  voting 
truly  belongs  to  popular  or  to  arbitrary  government?  Is  its 
tendency  to  increase  or  to  diminish  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  people  ?  Will  the  popular  voice  receive  more  powerful  or 
more  feeble  expression  through  the  Ballot-box  ?  Are  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  influence,  opinion,  incentive,  and  control,  which 
prevail  under  it,  those  of  the  fresh  uplands  of  freedom,  or  of 
the  dead  level  of  arbitrary  power  ?  This  is  really  the  only 
question  we  have  the  slightest  interest  to  consider,  and  if  the 
answer  be  in  the  direction  of  liberty,  we  are  all  for  the  Ballot. 
Whether  it  be  English  or  un-English,  so  it  will  do  any  of  its 
work,  and  be  sound  at  heart,  in  the  name  of  honesty,  let  it  be 
tried. 

VOL.  CXII.  NO.  CCXXVII.  T 
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But  this  question  which  we  have  put  must  first  be  answered. 
For  we  are  not  dealing  merely  with  knaves  with  purses,  and 
knaves  without  them  —  not  only  with  frowning  thanes  and 
crouching  serfs.  What  is  proposed  is  that  all  of  us,  who  may 
have  no  purses  and  yet  be  no  knaves,  or  may  have  them  and 
desire  to  buy  no  one,  shall  vote  in  secret.  We  are  not  ashamed 
or  afndd  of  our  vote. 

‘  This  or  that  man’s  frown  I  fear  not ; 

Him  I  love  that  loveth  me. 

For  the  rest,  a  pin  I  care  not.’ 

But  still,  we  must  vote  in  the  dark.  This  remedy,  therefore, 
must  be  swallowed  by  all  —  those  who  require  it  'and  those 
who  do  not,  just  as  the  crowds  that  frequent  Homburg  or  Kis- 
singen,  merely  for  diversion  or  excitement,  are  set  to  drink 
waters  which  are  unpleasant  to  the  taste  and  questionable  in 
their  hygienic  results. 

The  first  fact  that  meets  us  is  that  wc  arc  required  to 
submit  to  this  process  of  concealment  merely  to  expiate  the 
»ns  of  a  very  small  minority.  If  all  the  men,  capable  of  being 
bought  or  bullied  were  numbered,  they  would  make  up  a  very 
minute  proportion  of  any  constituency.  They  may,  to  be  sure, 
and  they  very  often  do,  make  up  a  number  large  enough  to 
turn  an  election,  and  therefore  they  attract  an  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  not  accorded  to  their  honest  neighbours.  But  still,  the 
great  majority  is  honest.  It  is  more  than  honest,  it  is  intel¬ 
ligent  and  j)ublic-spirited.  We  should  gain  very  little  if  we 
broke  the  spirit  of  the  independent  majority,  in  trying  to 
reclaim  the  outcasts  of  our  smaller  boroughs,  or  to  repress  the 
stolid  tyranny  of  a  few  prae-Canningite  country  gentlemen. 
The  main  truth  with  which  we  start  is,  that  the  great  majority 
do  not  need  the  Ballot,  and  therefore  it  is  the  more  necessary 
to  ascertain  what  good  the  Ballot  is  expected  to  do  them. 

First,  as  to  the  manner,  general  order,  and  procedure  in 
elections.  If  we  are  to  have  secret  voting,  the  dropping  of  a 
ball  or  a  ticket  into  a  box  must  end  all  inquiry.  Parliament 
must  renounce,  for  good  and  all,  the  right  of  scrutiny.  That 
superintending  check,  under  which  at  present  every  vote  is 
given,  must  be  absolutely  and  pennanently  surrendered.  As 
no  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  ask,  or  if  they 
ask  can  be  told,  how  any  man  voted,  of  course  they  cannot 
scrutinise  any  election.  Not  that  (peace  to  the  shade  of  Sir 
Cecil  Wray)  we  should  like  to  see  the  Westminster  scrutiny 
rei>eated  every  Parliament,  but  the  power  and  privilege  of 
scrutiny  is  very  high  among  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons,  nnd  is  and  has  been  a  more  potent  barrier  against  influence 
than  the  Ballot  can  pretend  to  be. 

A  petition,  we  shall  suppose,  is  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  complaining  that  at  an  election  150  bad  votes  were 
received.  The  House,  no  doubt,  may  entertain  the  petition, 
send  it  to  a  Committee,  and  ascertain  the  fact.  But  what  then? 
The  Committee  may  find  that  150  bad  votes  were  given.  But 
for  whom  they  were  given  the  Ballot  forbids  them  to  discover. 
They  may  all  have  been  given  for  the  sitting  member,  and 
thus  the  sitting  member  may  have  no  right  to  sit.  But  they 
may  all  have  been  given  against  him ;  and  thus  the  sitting 
member  may  have  a  better  right  to  sit  than  he  supposed.  An 
election,  we  shall  say,  turns  on  a  single  vote.  A.  oft'ers  to  prove, 
and  docs  prove,  that  one  voter  who  was  dead  was  personated. 
What  then  ?  B.  declares  that  he  must  have  voted  against  him  ; 
and  the  Committee  cannot  possibly  tell  how  he  voted. 

Now  we  cannot  consider  this  abdication  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  scrutiny  as  a  light  or  unimportant  matter.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  inquiry  is  always  an  influential  element  in  preserving 
honest  administration ;  nnd  if  it  were  once  certain  that  no 
inquiry  whatever  could  be  made  into  the  truth  of  the  result 
declared  by  'the  sheriff  at  an  election,  we  can  conceive  the  con¬ 
sequence  to  be  a  course  of  systematic  and  inscrutable  corruption 
infinitely  worse  than  any  of  the  evils  the  Ballot  is  intended  to 
cure.  It  is  only  by  occasional,  but  searching,  judicial  in¬ 
vestigations  into  individual  cases  of  corruption  in  particular 
boroughs  that  the  truth  can  be  ascertained.  The  Ballot  would 
render  such  investigations  impossible.  The  Ballot  would  there¬ 
fore  secure  impunity  to  every  species  of  fraud  or  corrupt  influ¬ 
ence  brought  to  bear  upon  an  election  under  its  tutelary  shade. 

It  is  said  that  our  Australian  friends  have  invented  a  way 
under  which  a  vote  may  be  taken  in  secret,  and  may  yet  on  a 
scrutiny  become  known.  But  that  is  not  secret  voting,  and 
may  be  very  easily  shown  to  be  destructive  of  secret  voting ; 
because  if  all  votes  objecte<l  to  with  a  view  to  a  parliamentary 
scrutiny  were  to  become  known,  the  Ballot  would  become  a 
farce,  and  there  never  would  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
covering  how  any  individual  elector  voted.  But  it  is  Avell  that 
the  advocates  of  Ballot  should  mark  this  one  illustration  at  least 
of  the  dangers  of  absolute  secrecy. 

Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  while  with  one  hand  we  are  about 
to  destroy  the  power  of  inquiry,  with  the  other  we  propose  to 
inaugurate  a  system  of  voting  which  has  its  own  new  and  spe¬ 
cial  tendencies  to  corrupt  dealing.  We  are  far  from  saying 
that  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  Ballot  may  not  ho  ro  ad- 
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justed  os  to  give  reasonable  security  for  its  fair  and  honest 
working ;  nor  do  we  doubt  that,  as  far  as  mere  mechanism  is  con¬ 
cerned,  its  general  results  would  generally  be  fair  and  honest.  Yet 
it  is  worth  a  moment’s  consideration  w'hat  vast  interests  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  entrust  to  mere  mechanism,  while  we  deprive  them  of 
the  safeguards  and  protection  of  publicity.  There  is  no  machine 
which  the  wit  of  man  ever  contrived,  which  the  wit  of  some 
other  man  will  not  contrive  to  evade.  Look  at  the  wonderful 
and  complicated  frauds  which  have  so  often  occurred  under  the 
Excise  laws.  Cases  have  been  frequent  of  devices  to  cheat  the 
revenue,  accomplished  by  the  most  ingenious,  occult,  and  un¬ 
suspected  contrivances,  under  circumstances  in  which  it  seeracil 
impossible  to  doubt  the  accuracy  and  honesty  of  the  results 
apparently  arrived  at.  We  know  no  reason  why  a  ballot-box 
should  be  any  exception.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  or  ninety- 
nine  out  of  the  hundred,  the  ballot  would  be  faithfully  taken, 
and  its  results  duly  recorded.  But  if  in  the  tenth  or  the  hun¬ 
dredth  instance  it  were  not  so,  see  how  great  a  blow  would  be 
struck  at  the  very  roots  of  our  liberties.  At  present  the  results 
of  an  election  are  public.  Every  man  in  each  polling  booth 
can  add  up  the  numbers  for  himself.  They  are  telegraphed  by 
the  rival  committees  from  hour  to  hour.  If  returns  differ,  the 
poll-books  are  there  to  correct  them ;  every  man  can  identify 
his  own  vote,  and  can  be  identiiied  by  it ;  and  the  sheriff,  in  de¬ 
claring  the  numbers,  is  subject  to  the  supervision  and  watch¬ 
fulness  of  persons  as  w’ell  informed  as  himself.  But  what  are  we 
to  do,  if  things  go  wrong  under  the  Ballot?  We  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  box,  and  of  those  who  keep  it.  If  the  box  is  out  of 
order,  or  its  keepers  out  of  honesty,  we  are  helpless.  If  there 
is  a  mistake  about  numbers,  w’e  are  entirely  in  the  power  of 
those  who  count  them ;  and  if  they  are  bought,  or  bribed,  or 
c-areless,  or  drunk,  or  confused,  there  can  be  no  redress.  Even 
if  this  were  never  to  occur,  how  is  public  confidence  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  these  mechanical  results,  amid  the  contests,  jea¬ 
lousies,  suspicions,  and  malice  of  an  election ;  and  if  public  con¬ 
fidence  were  once  shaken  in  the  truth  of  them,  public  confidence 
would  from  that  hour  be  withdrawn  from  Parliament  and  its 
deliberations. 

These  specnlations  are  not  devoid  of  some  foundation  in  ex¬ 
perience.  From  all  we  have  heard,  the  responses  of  the  ballot- 
box  in  America  are  not  implicitly  trusted ;  and  there  are  not 
wanting  those  w'ho  declare  that  in  France  the  electoral  urn, 
like  other  great  public  functionaries,  has  instructions  to  speak 
only  those  things  which  are  agreeable. 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  that  all  the  frauds,  mistakes,  and 
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impostures  against  which  a  Parliamentary  scrutiny  is  at  present 
the  constitutional  remedy,  will  be  far  more  easily  perpetrated, 
and  utterly  incapable  of  detection,  under  secret  voting.  At 
present,  many  corrupt  practices  of  this  kind  are  rendered  useless 
by  the  mere  power  of  inquiry.  What  they  might  grow  to 
under  the  Ballot  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  But  it  is  certain 
that  our  first  act  in  adopting  Vote  by  Ballot  will  be  to  abandon 
a  great  constitutional  safeguard  for  jmrity  of  election,  not  only 
without  any  security  against  the  abuses  which  it  is  most  useful 
in  preventing,  but  at  a  time  at  which  increased  and  new  facilities 
are  to  be  afforded  to  the  perpetration  of  them. 

Indeed,  obvious  as  all  this  is  as  regards  the  genersil  faithful¬ 
ness  and  honesty  of  election  returns,  it  is  particularly  and 
palpably  obvious  in  that  department  of  corruption  of  which 
the  Ballot-box  is  supposed  to  be  the  cure.  Let  us  suppose 
a  petition  against  an  election  return  under  the  Ballot,  on  the 
ground  of  bribery.  How  are  we  to  proceed?  Tliat  the 
voter  got  the  money  is  but  half  the  case.  How  are  we  to 
prove  that  he  gave  his  vote  ?  We  try  a  man  for  sub¬ 
orning  peijury ;  but  we  must  not  prove  what  the  witness 
swore.  We  try  a  man  for  procuring  assassination ;  but  we 
are  forbidden  to  inquire  whether  any  one  was  assassinated. 
If  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  are  three  committeemen,  and 
Jones  gradually  grows  shy  of  attendance  and  ambiguous  in 
speech,  is  seen  in  unwonted  company,  and  at  last  votes  openly 
against  his  colours  and  his  conscience.  Brown  and  Robinson 
have  at  least  a  clue  to  the  reason  w'hy.  But  under  the 
ballot  Jones  may  be  quite  at  ease.  He  may  smoke  his  pipe, 
drink  his  beer,  shout  his  three  times  three  to  the  last,  march 
up  to  the  ballot-box  with  his  brothers  in  arras,  and  betray 
them  without  suspicion.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  may  find  that  he  received  51.  from  Mr.  Tamper’s 
agent  that  morning,  but  they  never  can  find  that  he  sold  his 
vote,  for  which  way,  after  all,  was  his  vote  given  ? 

So  much  for  the  matter  of  scrutiny,  as  to  which  it  is  for 
our  readers  to  say  whether  we  gain  or  lose  by  the  proposed 
bargain.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
even  if  the  Ballot  could  do  everything  which  it  professes,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  balance  of  protection  against  abuses  at  elections 
be  not  all  on  tlie  side  of  open  voting. 

But,  farther,  as  to  procedure  at  elections.  Is  everything 
to  be  secret  under  secret  voting?  We  suppose  it  must  be  so. 
For  what  will  it  profit  that  a  man  drops  his  unseen  ball  on  the 
right  or  the  left,  in  the  dark,  if  he  go  to  the  poll  roaring  out  to 
the  bystanders  what  he  means  to  do  ?  If  the  candidate  is  at- 
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tended  to  the  hustings  by  all  his  committee-men,  their  votes  can 
be  matter  of  no  mystery  whatever.  If  John  Smith,  not  of 
consequence  enough  to  be  Invited  to  the  hustings,  cheers  loudly 
in  the  crowd,  and  holds  up  both  his  hard,  dirty,  honest  hands, 
what  need  has  he  of  a  ballot-box  ?  If,  at  a  preliminary  meeting 
at  the  Barley  Mow,  Snug  the  joiner  moves,  and  Flute  the 
l)ellows-mender  seconds,  the  motion  that  Pyramus  is  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  represent  their  borough,  what  use  can  they 
make  of  a  ballot-box?  If  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  have, 
since  the  writ  was  moved  for,  paraded  the  parish  with  the 
managing  clerk  of  Quirk,  Gammon,  r.nd  Snap,  what  need  have 
they  of  a  ballot-box  ?  The  wrath  of  the  Castle  has  been  defied 
already.  The  custom  of  the  Squire  has  been  withdrawn.  All 
the  mischief  has  been  done,  and  the  sweet  revenge  of  an  open, 
hearty,  fearless  vote  is  all  which  the  Ballot  can  prevent. 

Now,  is  all  this  to  cease?  Shall  we  have  no  more  crowds, 
or  hustings,  or  Saturnalia  ?  No  more  committees,  resolutions, 
canvassing,  speeches,  or  cheers?  Is  every  one  to  conceal  his 
sentiments  as  well  as  his  vote,  or  are  we  to  speak  one  way  and 
vote  another  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  we  need  not  stop  to  give.  Vote 
openly  or  vote  secretly,  the  men  of  this  free  country  will 
continue  to  discuss  politics  in  their  old  way,  and  no  notion  of 
violating  the  secrecy  of  the  Ballot  will  ever  prevent  them 
from  doing  so.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  Mr.  Bright  w’ould 
refuse  to  open  his  lips  at  jSIanchester  because  he  might  thereby 
betray  how  he  was  likely  to  vote  ?  Would  he  have  his  audience 
refrain  from  those  cheers  which  frequently  greet  him,  because  they 
may  indicate  the  probable  tendency  of  their  suffrages  ?  If  we 
remember  right,  the  Corn-law  League  at  one  time  pledged  the 
members  of  it  to  support  no  candidate  who  was  not  in  favour  of 
immediate  and  total  abolition,  and  thereby  disclosed  how  all  those 
members  were  to  vote ;  and  they  best  know  whether  that 
popular  movement  would  have  been  more  powerful  or  less  so 
if  they  had  refrained  from  popular  combination  in  order  that 
their  votes  might  be  absolutely  secret. 

Here  we  approach  very  important  and  crucial  considerations. 
We  find  an  clement,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  electoral  system, 
which  is  plainly  at  war  with  secrecy.  PuUic  discussion  and 
party  combination  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  isolation 
without  which  the  Ballot  is  of  no  use.  No  one  can  combine 
with  a  man  w’ho  will  not  speak  to  him,  and  makes  his  intentions 
a  mystery ;  and  unless  the  vote  given  by  Ballot  is  a  mystery, 
the  Ballot  is  an  imposture.  In  order  to  make  the  Ballot  a 
reality,  the  law  must  make  it  a  misdemeanour  to  destroy  the 
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mystery  which  protects  the  conscience  of  the  elector.  How, 
under  secret  voting,  are  we  to  deal  with  this  anomaly  ? 

Had  we  been  brought  up  in  the  school  of  the  original 
Ballotists  we  should  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  dealing 
with  it.  We  should  have  disposed  of  it  by  a  series  of  imper¬ 
fect  syllogisms,  which  would  have  brought  the  question  to  the 
clearest  issue  possible.  For  instance, 

1.  The  secrecy  of  the  vote  is  essential  to  the  honesty  of 

the  voter. 

But  political  discussion,  and  combination  have  a  tendency 
to  prevent  the  secrecy  of  the  vote. 

Therefore  political  discussion  and  combination  have  a 
tendency  to  prevent  the  honesty  of  the  voter. 

2.  Everything  which  tends  to  prevent  the  honesty  of  the 

voter  should  be  prohibited. 

But  discussion  and  combination  tend  to  prevent  the  honesty 
of  the  voter. 

Therefore  discussion  and  combination  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited. 

3.  No  one  ivho  wishes  voting  to  be  honest  will  encourage 

that  which  tends  to  prevent  voting  being  honest. 

But  discussion  and  combination  have  such  a  tendency. 

Therefore,  no  one  who  wishes  voting  to  be  honest  will 
encourage  discussion  and  combination. 

These,  we  think,  are  propositions  fairly  constructed  on  the 
model  of  the  schools,  and  arrive  at  results  quite  as  satisfactory 
as  usual.  They  bring  us  to  this  solution  of  our  dilemma,  that 
all  discussion  and  combination  at  elections  should  be  put  down 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  every  one  who  demurs  is  a 
friend  of  corruption,  instigated  by  his  own  inbred  love  of  bri¬ 
bery,  intimidation,  and  undue  influence. 

No  doubt,  the  friends  for  whose  benefit  we  write  will  tell 
us  there  is  a  fallacy  involved  in  our  propositions.  So  there 
is  —  a  most  palpable  fallacy.  They  will  also  tell  us  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  discuss  and  combine  in  spite  of  all 
the  syllogisms  which  ever  were  or  can  be  constructed,  and  in 
this  also  we  agree  with  them.  But  perhaps  these  two  rejoinders 
lead  a  little  farther  than  at  first  sight  appears. 

If  the  only  matter  we  had  to  accomplish  were  to  give  the 
voter  such  protection  to  his  honesty  as  secrecy  can  bestow  on 
it — if  that  were  an  object  to  be  attained  at  all  hazards — our 
syllogisms  are  perfect.  The  fallacy  involved  in  them  is  that 
there  are  considerations  more  important  than  rendering  a  voter 
inaccessible  to  bribery  and  influence  —  that  we  may  buy  that 
result  too  dearly  —  and  would  certainly  buy  it  too  dearly,  at 
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the  cost  of  the  conclusions  at  which  our  syllogisms  arrive.  But 
if  that  be  so,  hns  not  all  the  reasoning  on  the  Ballot  hitherto 
been  conhned  within  limits  which  exclude  the  light  —  limits  far 
too  narrow  to  admit  of  truth  emerging  from  them  ?  Is  it  not 
clear  that  there  are  principles  involved  in  secret  voting — in  real 
secret  voting,  which  are  more  fundamental  and  more  important 
than  ihe  mere  question  of  corruption  and  intimidation?  and 
that  there  is  something  more  than  a  philosopher’s  speculation  iu 
^lontcsquieu’s  remark,  that  when  the  people  have  votes  they 
should  be  given  in  public,  and  that  this  should  be  a  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  democracy  ? 

It  appears  accordingly  that  there  is  a  principle,  fundamental 
in  popular  government  which  is  antagonistic  to  the  principle 
of  secret  voting;  and  that  the  operation  of  that  antagonism 
will  diminish,  on  the  one  band,  one  great  security  for  honest 
voting,  and  on  the  other,  even  if  it  did  not  affect  voting  at  all, 
will  weaken  the  elements  from  which  popular  jwwer  is  derived. 
W e  shall  say  a  word  or  two  on  these  results. 

It  is  a  very  gresit  mistake  to  suppose  that  popular  election  is 
merely  the  aggregate  of  isolated  votes.  Indeed  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  such  a  system  of  election  would  \ery  soon 
cease  to  be  popular  at  all.  But  all  the  usual  arguments  for  secret 
voting  leave  out  of  view,  how  much  honesty  is  produced  and  con¬ 
tinued,  by  the  non-isolation  of  votes.  Let  us  take  it,  again,  by 
a  popular  example.  Brown,  Jones,  and  Hobinson,  the  com¬ 
mitteemen  we  have  referred  to,  are  canvassers  for  a  Liberal 
candidate.  They  are  the  best  men  in  their  borough — respected 
and  looked  up  to  by  the  tradesmen  or  villagers  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Brown  has  his  own  friends,  and  so  has  Jones  and 
Robinson,  and  these  they  meet,  night  after  night,  and  discuss 
with  them  the  principles  of  government,  the  acts  of  the  Conser¬ 
vatives,  the  past  struggles  of  Reform,  and  the  Corn  Laws,  with 
that  enthusiasm  which,  although  sometimes  uninformed,  is  after 
all  the  very  foundation  on  Avhich  all  popular  government  is 
built.  The  same  spirit  animates  them  all.  Each  looks  to  each 
as  a  fellow  soldier  in  the  same  battle.  They  would  scorn  to 
flinch  or  fly,  and  a  few  words  of  approbation  from  Jones,  or  an 
eloquent  appeal  from  Robinson,  send  them  home  proud  of  their 
country  and  themselves.  Some  of  them  perhaps  have  an 
adverse  interest  iu  the  result.  Some  must  be  weak,  selfish,  or 
vacillating.  But  the  finger  of  scorn  which  would  meet  them 
from  their  comrades,  and  the  awful  denunciation  of  the  com¬ 
mitteemen,  retain  even  such  men  firm  in  their  allegiance  to 
principles  which  their  reason  ratifies,  but  which  their  interest 
prompts  them  to  resist.  It  is  very  well  for  enlightened  men,  or 
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those  who  ‘think  themselves  so,  to  sneer  at  village  politicians. 
But  these  are  the  sinews  of  our  representative  system.  If 
these  be  not  realities —  if  the  fervour  and  feelings  of  the  mass 
of  the  electors  were  not  such  as  these,  we  should  be,  and  we 
should  deserve  to  be,  enslaved.  The  same  effect  of  popular 
opinion  which  is  so  potent  in  ordinary  morals,  is  the  gra¬ 
vitating  element  which  preserves,  among  the  great  bulk  of 
these  constituencies,  the  manly  and  honest  convictions  which 
are  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Now  what  docs  the  Ballot  propose  to  do?  It  throws  the  voter 
loose,  and  it  is  its  object  to  throw  him  loose,  from  all  this  effica¬ 
cious  and  salutary  controL  A  philosopher  and  philanthropist, 
wishing  to  raise  a  community  to  a  higher  state  of  moral  feeling, 
would  scarcely  propose,  os  his  first  step,  to  make  each  individual 
independent  of  opinion  —  not  independent  merely  of  public,  but 
independent  of  private  opinion,  and  of  any  opinion — to  leave 
him,  in  short,  to  his  own  guidance  entirely,  in  the  belief  that  this 
alone  is  necessary  to  guide  him  aright.  "VVas  ever  man  guided 
aright  under  such  circumstances  ?  Even  if  the  baser  motives 
which  hard  cash  suggests  were  effectually  excluded,  influences 
enough  are  left  in  the  man’s  own  heart  to  delude  and  betray 
him.  The  shoemaker  at  the  comer  thinks  that  the  grocer 
three  doors  off  has  a  stronger  hold  on  the  candidate  than  he  has, 
for  a  Custom  House  nomination.  Jealousy  whispers  that  it  were 
better  that  the  enemy  should  triumph,  than  that  he  should  endure 
the  mortification  of  a  friend’s  success.  The  candidate  remained 
longer  with  two  or  three  other  voters  when  he  called,  than  he 
did  with  the  energetic  and  didactic  tailor,  who  takes  such  a  lead 
in  the  third  ■ward.  The  tailor  drops  his  ball  into  the  wrong 
box,  and  takes  a  quiet,  unsuspected,  and  pleasant  revenge. 
After  all,  says  an  aspiring  attorney  to  himself,  although  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Liberal  party,  I  think  Lord  Kattletrap  might 
give  me  his  business,  were  he  once  in  Parliament,  and  Mr. 
Dunstable  employs  Johnson  over  the  way.  The  doctor’s  wife 
longs  to  go  to  London,  and  the  Conservative  candidate  is  her 
cousin.  The  doctor’s  principles,  learned  in  the  severest  school  of 
the  AVhigs,  would  have  been  steel  to  her  entreaties  —  but — the 
vote  is  by  Ballot,  and  nobody  will  know.  Let  any  one  ex¬ 
perienced  in  electioneering  matters  only  try  to  analyse  and 
appreciate  in  detail  the  motives  which  he  has  found  regulating 
individual  electors,  and  say  if  our  suggestions  are  in  the  least 
fimciful.  Of  such  things, — slight,  trivial,  and  contemptible  as 
they  are, — is  human  life  made  up.  There  is,  with  them  all,  one 
healthful  spirit  which  wars  against  them.  Not  sublime  con¬ 
templation,  not  self-meditation,  not  lofty  philosophy,  but  the 
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honest  glow  of  a  friendly  face.  How  many  things  does  a  man 
not  do,  for  fear  of  the  change  which  would  come  over  Tom, 
Dick,  or  Harry,  whose  companionship  makes  up  the  ordinary 
staple  of  his  life.  Public  opinion  is  a  stilted  word,  but  it  only 
means  what  your  friends  think  of  you. 

But  the  election  is  over.  The  Committee  meet  again  to 
make  up  their  accounts,  and  talk  over  their  defeat.  Of  course 
the  shoemaker  and  the  tailor,  the  attorney  and  the  doctor,  are 
all  there — it  would  excite  suspicion  were  they  not.  The  result 
is  inexplicable.  They  look  gloomily  at  each  other,  but  who  the 
traitors  are,  the  Ballot  forbids  them  to  inquire.  A  year  goes 
over  their  heads.  The  attorney  has  Lord  Kattletrap’s  business. 
The  doctor’s  lady  has  a  ticket  for  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  when 
another  election  comes  round,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Liberals 
has  changed  to  distrust  and  weariness,  and  the  Conservative 
interest  reaps  an  easy  and  a  permanent  victory. 

How  plain  then  is  it,  that  open  voting,  as  well  as  open 
speaking  and  open  canvassing,  are  of  themselves  great  promoters 
of  political  honesty,  and  that  secret  voting  removes  one  of  our 
best  and  surest  safeguards  of  public  morality.  But  we  think 
we  are  entitled  to  go  farther  than  this.  Not  only  does  open 
discussion  amd  publicity  tend  to  keep  the  great  majority  honest, 
but  it  is  the  only  thing  which  can  do  so.  It  is  the  essence  of 
all  popular  government,  the  root  and  foundation  of  all  public 
spirit.  We  deny  that  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  can  per¬ 
severe  in  a  course  of  honest  discharge  of  a  public  duty,  if 
nobody  knows  how  it  is  discharged.  One  of  two  results  is 
certain  to  follow.  Either,  deprived  of  all  check  of  public 
opinion,  the  voter  will  succumb  before  the  first  strong  impulse 
of  interest,  or  passion,  or  chagrin,  or  else,  looking  round  in  vain 
for  the  sunshine  of  sympathy,  and  unchcered  by  community  of 
action  with  those  he  is  accustomed  to  live  among,  he  will  find 
indifference  throwing  its  cold  grey  mantle  over  the  political 
struggles  which  used  to  be  so  exciting,  and  as  no  one  will  know 
how  he  gives  his  vote,  he  will  cease  to  care  for  it  himself. 

The  last  result  is  the  most  fatal  of  all.  It  is  political  death. 
Dishonesty  is  only  disease,  and  may  be  cured  ;  but  no  spell 
will  ever  reanimate  the  public  spirit  of  a  people  sunk  in  political 
indifierence.  The  real  stronghold  of  British  liberty  does  not 
consist  in  the  outward  machinery  of  government.  All  that 
framework  might  be  set  up,  every  joint  and  rivet  carefully 
copied,  in  any  other  region  of  the  earth.  But  it  is  the  animating 
spirit  which  makes  it  conducive  to  liberty  and  happiness.  As 
long  as  the  game  of  politics  is  the  greatest  which  can  be  played ; 
as  long  as  the  rich  and  independent,  and  high-born,  men  of 
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the  ablest  intellects,  the  rarest  gifts,  the  most  imposing  position, 
find  their  highest  occupation  in  unrewarded  public  exertion, 
investing  to  their  country’s  service  the  hours  of  rest  and  leisure, 
gladly  devoting,  in  that  great  workshop,  their  powers  of  mind 
and  body  to  toil  more  severe  than  that  undertaken  by  many  a 
man  who  works  for  his  bread,  with  no  other  prize  glittering  in 
the  background  than  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  so 
long  will  this  free  island  of  ours  remain  tha^great  seamark  which 
she  is,  amid  the  billows  of  despotic  power  that  roll  on  Europe. 
Such  is  the  power  of  social  sympathy. 

The  example  of  America  is  tediously  reiterated,  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  that  free  and  enlightened  country  is  deduced  from  the 
practice  of  secret  voting  which  there  prevails.  Young  Australia 
also  projwses  to  teach  her  ancient  parent  the  elements  of  popular 
government.  But  our  first  answer  to  these  analogies  is  that  the 
example  of  Great  Britain  is  worth  them  all.  Our  experience 
of  open  voting  is  far  longer,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
storms ;  while  the  ultimate  effect  of  secret  voting  in  America 
or  Australia  will  be  known  only  when  these  constitutions  have 
outlived  a  couple  of  centuries.  But  the  truth  is,  the  examples 
are  worth  nothing,  excepting  to  add  to  the'  accumulated  proofs 
that  the  Ballot  has  never  been  known  to  produce  the  results 
promised  by  its  ajwstles.  It  is  quite  true  that  from  America  came 
the  idea  of  that  Ballot  which  Bentham  and  the  Westminster  Re¬ 
viewers  hailed  as  an  inspiration  in  1828,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  and  the  flagrant  instances 
of  intimidation  which  occurred  during  the  first  election,  gave 
vigour  to  the  theory  which  they  had  recently  imported.  But 
it  was  adopted  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  real  results.  Every  one 
knows  now  that  bribery  and  intimidation  flourish  in  peculiar 
luxuriance  under  the  American  Ballot.  In  a  speech  delivered 
by  Air.  Cobden  last  summer,  he  referred  to  the  City  of 
Pliiladelphia,  and  stated,  as  an  example  of  the  operation  of 
secret  voting,  that  a  bribe  was  never  known  to  be  given  in 
that  pattern  and  Puritan  city.  We  thought  at  the  time  that 
Air.  Cobden  could  have  found  examples  at  home  of  the  same . 
phenomenon  under  open  voting.  AVe  never  heard  of  bribes 
being  given  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  But  the  speech  had  a 
singular  sequel.  It  had  caught  the  eye  of  Judge  Dana,  of 
Alassachusetts,  who,  finding  to  his  astonishment  such  applause 
bestowed  on  American  purity,  wrote  to  the  ‘  Times  ’  to  say  that 
they  had  discarded  the  Ballot  in  Alassachusetts  on  account  of 
the  intolerable  corruption  which  prevailed  under  it.  Air.  Cobden 
answered  that,  at  all  events,  it  led  to  much  greater  order  and 
quiet  in  the  American  elections,  as  compared  with  the  turbulence 
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of  those  in  England.  ‘  Quiet  and  order !  ’  exclaimed  an  American 
editor :  ‘  Mr.  Cobden  is  no  doubt  an  able  man,  but  he  can  never 
‘  have  seen  an  election  in  New  York.’  In  short,  nothing  is  to 
be  gained  in  aid  of  the  Ballot  from  Americjm  experience ;  and 
until  America  herself  is  clear  on  the  result  of  the  experiment, 
we  may  not  unreasonably  request  to  be  relieved  of  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  so  questionable  a  precedent. 

As  to  Australia,  the  rude  beginnings  of  a  constitution  at  the 
antipodes  would  be  a  forlorn  refuge  indeed  for  arguments  that 
have  been  driven  out  of  Europe  and  America.  But  the 
Australian  doctors  differ.  Mr.  Childers  says  the  secret  system 
is  successful.  3klr.  Marsh  says  exactly  the  reverse.  And  as 
there  has  been  no  experience  worth  quoting,  on  one  side  or 
other,  we  may  discard  the  Australian  element  altogether. 

But  there  is  one  remark  to  be  made  as  regards  both  America 
and  Australia.  We  possess  what  no  mere  institutions  can  con¬ 
fer,  —  a  high  and  healthy  political  opinion.  Open  voting  is  far 
more  valuable  to  us  than  it  can  be  in  a  new  country.  We  live, 
and  thrive,  and  prosper  on  our  old  traditions.  They  preserve 
the  integrity  of  our  statesmen ;  they  give  our  best  and  noblest 
lives  to  the  unpaid  service  of  their  country;  they  kindle  the  flame 
of  political  enthusiasm ;  they  breathe  the  breath  of  life  through 
the  joints  and  sinews  of  the  Constitution,  and  impress  on  it  a 
nobility  beyond  the  reach  of  theory  or  imitation.  America 
and  Australia  have  them  not ;  and  therefore  can  be  no  models 
for  us. 

Take  again  the  example  of  France,  where  the  Ballot  was 
first  introduced  to  protect  the  members  of  the  Legislative  As¬ 
semblies  from  the  violence  of  the  mob,  but  where  it  has  since 
played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  subversion  of  constitutional 
government  and  the  establishment  of  despotic  power.  Under 
the  monarchy  and  the  charter  the  electoral  franchise  was  doubt¬ 
less  too  restricted,  but  the  power  and  influence  of  the  electoral 
body  was  still  further  diminished  by  the  fact  that,  voting  by 
Ballot,  the  opinion  of  the  elector  was,  or  might  be,  concealed 
from  the  mass  of  his  fellow  citizens ;  thus  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  ceased  to  represent  the  nation  because  the  elements  in 
which  it  took  its  origin  were  secret  and  unknown.  Since  the  re¬ 
volution  of  1848,  the  Ballot,  allied  to  universal  suffrage,  has  been 
employed  with  perfect  success  in  the  jugglery  of  elections  to 
produce  the  results  which  suited  the  ruling  powers  of  the  day, 
and  its  mechanism  is  now  so  well  understood  that  by  an  inge¬ 
nious  perversion  of  its  original  design  it  lends  itself  to  every 
fresh  encroachment  of  absolute  power,  and  instead  of  being  a 
check  on  the  government  it  serves  as  one  of  the  most  convenient 
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instruments  of  authority.  We  have  now  before  us  a  pamphlet 
entitled  the  ‘Protestation  of  M.  Le  Beschu  de  Champsavin,’ 
against  the  intrigues  of  the  government  at  an  election  in  the 
department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  where  this  gentleman,  a  highly- 
respected  member  of  the  imperial  court  of  Rennes,  was  defeated 
lost  year  by  a  *  sous-chef  du  cabinet  de  I’Empereur.’  Indeed, 
it  is  notorious  at  the  present  time  in  France,  that  no  man  who 
is  not  a  nominee  of  the  government  can  be  returned.  Every 
form  of  wholesale  corruption,  influences,  promises,  intimidation, 
and  punishment  for  the  crime  of  independent  voting,  is  em¬ 
ployed  with  complete  impunity ;  and  the  Ballot,  far  from  pre¬ 
venting  or  diminishing  the  evil,  throws  a  convenient  screen 
over  these  practices  and  renders  it  impossible  to  expose  them  as 
they  deserve.* 

We  say,  therefore,  that  in  this  as  in  other  countries  the  effect 
of  secret  voting  would  be  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  honesty 
of  our  electors,  by  removing  what  is  at  once  a  check  and  an  in¬ 
centive,  and  it  would  tend  also  to  weaken  the  public  spirit  of 
the  constituencies,  by  withdrawing  the  element  of  sympathy 
and  popular  applause,  by  which  public  spirit  is  cheered,  ani¬ 
mated,  and  maintained.  We  say  its  tendency  would  be  in  that 
direction,  and  that  its  inherent  principles  point  that  way.  That 
it  would  destroy  public  honesty  or  public  spirit  we  do  not  believe, 
because  we  are  satisfled  that  it  would  produce  but  a  small  part 
of  the  effects  which  its  friends  anticipate.  It  would  very  soon 
degenerate  into  a  clumsier  and  more  inconvenient  kind  of  open 
voting,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  every  man’s  vote  would  be 
as  well  known  as  at  present.  That  is  a  kind  of  secret  which  no 
man  in  this  free  country  can  keep ;  but  exactly  in  proportion 
as  the  elements  of  secrecy  may  be  introduced  will  the  tendencies 
we  have  mentioned  prevail. 


*  Thus,  a  distribution  of  public  money  was  made  under  different 
pretences  to  the  poorer  communes ;  the  government  candidate  pro¬ 
mised  to  obtain  funds  for  the  completion  of  a  church ;  15,000  francs 
were  promised  to  assist  a  commune  in  making  a  road,  if  the  commune 
voted  right ;  a  portion  of  the  department  was  turned  into  an  Imperial 
domain ;  tickets  bearing  exclusively  the  name  of  the  government 
candidate  were  issued  to  the  electors,  all  others  were  forbidden ;  a 
letter-carrier  who  had  dared  to  circulate  tickets  for  the  opposition 
candidate  was  instantly  cashiered  as  ‘  an  enemy  of  the  Emperor  and 
‘a  dangerous  character;’  and  every  man  suspected  of  an  adverse 
vote  was  threatened  and  persecuted.  The  Ballot  was  absolutely 
powerless  to  protect  the  electors  from  the  influence  or  resentment  of 
the  agents  of  the  government.  All  this  occurred  at  the  election  above 
referred  to. 
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But,  to  conclude,  secret  voting  seems  to  us  to  involve  a 
denial  of  the  first  principles  of  popular  liberty.  Individual 
isolation  is  the  principle  of  arbitrary  and  despotic  government, 
as  it  is  of  the  Ballot.  The  combination  of  individuals  is  the 
principle  of  popular  power,  and  of  the  British  Constitution. 
In  proportion  as  they  combine  they  are  free,  because  they  are 
powerful.  In  proportion  as  they  are  isolated  they  are  oppressed, 
because  they  are  weak.  The  perfection  of  the  Ballot  would  be 
complete  isolation,  and  therefore  a  complete  destruction  of  our 
liberties.  It  only  falls  short  of  this  result  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  fails  of  carrying  out  the  element  involved  in  it ;  but 
that  element  is  not  less  surely  present  or  operative  in  it.  If 
we  had,  what  w’e  shall  never  have  again,  a  monarch  who  wished 
to  subvert  our  freedom,  or  a  Parliament  unfaithful  to  its  trust, 
the  surest  step  which  either  could  take  in  that  direction  w’ould 
be  to  impose  as  a  chain  what  so  many  demand  as  a  privilege,  — 
to  prohibit  the  right  of  open  voting,  and  compel  every  elector 
to  register  his  suffrage  in  secrecy  and  darkness.  That  object 
once  accomplished,  the  suppression  of  political  combinations 
would  easily  follow,  and  that  secrecy  against  which  the  whole 
of  our  democratic  system  revolts,  but  which  our  democrats  so 
insanely  demand,  would,  when  enforced  by  the  hand  of  com¬ 
pulsion,  perform  its  appropriate  function  in  destroying  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

Are  we,  then,  to  submit  in  patience  to  electoral  corruption, 
and  leave  our  constituencies  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  they 
please?  We  are  far  from  saying  so;  but  the  evil  is  a  moral 
one,  and  the  cure  must  be  so  also.  Public  opinion  is  the  only 
specific  v^e  know  of  for  the  cure  of  delinquencies  which  defy  the 
law.  Public  opinion  has  rendered  our  judges  incorruptible,  and 
the  growing  moral  sense  of  the  country  has,  since  the  days  of 
Walpole,  obliterated  even  the  recollection  of  parliamentary  cor¬ 
ruption.  Now  and  then,  the  glitter  of  a  social  distinction,  or 
the  more  solid  rewards  which  a  Minister  has  sometimes  in 
his  gift,  may  be  suspected  of  giving  a  bias  to  an  individual  vote 
in  Parliament ;  but  these  cases  are  now  rare,  and  seldom  go 
without  retribution.  We  must  therefore  look  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  electoral  corruption  to  the  same  potent  influence,  w’hich, 
stronger  than  written  law,  and  more  powerful  than  abstract 
morality,  has  eliminated  duelling  from  our  code  of  honour,  and 
banished  intemperance  from  our  tables. 

This  element  must  take  its  root  first  in  those  who  con¬ 
trol  and  lead  public  opinion.  When  public  men  are  really 
in  earnest  in  this  matter,  the  remedial  principle  will  begin  to 
operate,  and  not  till  then.  It  is  in  vain  to  commence  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  scale.  As  long  as  there  is  a  purchaser  there 
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will  be  a  market,  and  as  long  as  there  is  no  social  disgrace  in 
offering  a  bribe,  there  will  be  none  attached  to  the  acceptance 
of  one.  The  first  test  of  sincerity  will  be  found  in  just  and 
honest  legislation  on  the  subject  of  corruption.  Bribery  is  an 
offence  of  a  very  ordinary  but  of  an  unquestionably  criminal 
character.  A  man  who  pays  money  to  induce  a  vote,  is  exactly 
in  the  same  moral  position,  and  is  an  offender  of  the  very  same 
class,  as  the  man  who  pays  money  to  suborn  evidence,  or  to 
induce  any  other  illegal  act  Let  it  be  punished  in  the  same 
way  and  proved  in  the  same  manner.  Let  a  jury  judge  of  the 
fact,  and  let  the  offender,  high  or  low,  have  his  hair  cut  and 
take  his  turn  at  the  crank.  One  or  two  examples  would  be 
quite  sufficient,  for  it  would  soon  become  unfashionable  and 
unprofitable  to  run  such  risks  for  the  *  whistling  of  a  name.’ 
Nor  need  the  vain  fear  of  parting  with  their  privileges  alarm 
the  Commons  at  this  suggestion.  The  trial  and  punishment  of 
the  offender  need  have  no  more  effect  on  the  seat,  unless  the 
Commons  so  will  it,  than  the  trial  of  a  prize-fighter  for  an 
assault,  or  of  a  swell-mobsman  for  picking  a  pocket,  at  an  elec¬ 
tion.  But  the  real  stamp  of  crime  —  so  different  from  that 
fraudulent  trade-mark  it  bears  at  present  —  once  affixed  to 
bribery,  and  the  punishment  once  extended,  as  in  all  other 
crimes,  to  accessories  as  well  as  to  principals,  the  act  would 
take  its  proper  grade  in  the  moral  scale,  and  we  should  abolish 
by  the  hand  of  social  ostracism  what  laws  and  parliaments  have 
striven  in  vain  to  prevent. 

In  like  manner,  intimidation,  and  undue  influence  can  only  be 
effectually  prevented  by  a  higher  moral  tone  among  landlords, 
and  more  thorough  independence  among  tenants.  Nor  are 
there  wanting  symptoms  of  a  more  healthy  feeling  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  hateful  and  contemptible  system  of  exclusive  deal¬ 
ing,  so  generally  practised  immediately  after  the  Reform  Bill, 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  the  proprietor  who  gene¬ 
rally  puts  the  strongest  screw  on  his  tenants,  is  usually  a  par¬ 
venu,  unaccustomed  to  the  rights  and  usages  of  his  position. 
The  honourable  responsibility  of  rank  and  property  inspires  a 
higher  and  more  generous  feeling ;  and  the  day,  we  believe,  is 
not  distant  when  a  gentleman  will  scorn  to  have  it  known  that 
he  coerced  or  intimidated  a  tenant  in  the  exercise  of  his  political 
rights. 

But,  when  all  is  said,  it  is  possible  to  overrate  the  evil,  not 
of  the  principle  or  element,  but  of  the  influence  of  electoral  cor¬ 
ruption.  There  can  be  no  question  that  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  value  attached  to  the  position  of  a  member  of  the  Legis- 

I  lature,  barren  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  of  every  return  but 

honour,  will  be  the  tendency  to  obtain  it  by  sinister  means. 
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The  desire  for  that  distinction  is  the  foundation  of  our  liberties, 
and  as  long  as  it  remains  and  flourishes,  our  free  Constitution 
will  retain  its  preeminence ;  and  the  efforts  of  patriotism  should 
be  directed  to  produce  and  foster  such  a  healthy  state  of  public 
morality  as  shall  render  the  growth  of  these  pernicious  plants  as 
rare  and  as  slow  as  possible. 

While  these  remarks  are  passing  through  the  press,  another 
failure  has  overtaken  the  last  attempt  at  Parliamentary  Reform ; 
defeated  by  the  great  enemy,  time,  and  obstructed  by  many  open 
foes  and  some  unwilling  friends,  the  proposal  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  withdrawn.  The  result  has  surprised  no  one 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  read  the  signs  of  popular  opinion 
on  such  questions.  The  state  of  public  feeling  on  such  organic 
changes  is  always  *a  quiet  ebb  or  a  tempestuous  flow.’  The 
surges  of  the  storm  which  carried  the  Reform  Bill  and  swept 
over  the  benches  of  the  Upper  House,  for  some  years  afterwards 
were  productive  of  grumblings  against  finality,  and  demands  for 
extended  electoral  rights.  But  these  were  only  on  the  surface. 
The  real  effect  was  that  which,  in  a  country  so  little  impul¬ 
sive  as  ours,  was  sure  to  follow  ;  repose,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  reaction.  Bold  and  uncompromising  until  the  result 
was  gained,  the  public, exhausted  by  the  excitement  and  satisfied 
with  the  victory,  subsided  into  political  contentment and  many 
of  those  whom  the  current  carried  headlong,  looked  back  not 
without  a  shudder  to  the  dangers  along  which  they  had  passed. 
This  Avould  have  been  so  even  had  the  harvest  of  improved 
administration  been  less  brilliant  than  it  has  been.  But  what 
the  effects  of  reaction  began,  prosperity  such  as  we  never  en¬ 
joyed  before  has  completed ;  and  for  many  years  it  has  been 
probable  that  Reform  in  Parliament  will  never  again,  in  our  day 
at  least,  be  worth  anything  as  a  stock  in  trade  to  a  demagogue, 
or  the  subject  of  political  convulsions,  unless  we  arc  destined  to 
more  evil  days  than  any  signs  now  on  the  horizon  would  lead 
us  to  prognosticate. 

Nothing,  in  our  judgment,  can  be  more  untrue  than  the 
distorted  retrospect  and  the  gloomy  predictions  published  by  Sir 
John  Walsh  under  the  specious  title  of  ‘  The  Practical  Results  of 
‘  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.’  He  must  have  a  most  imperfect  con¬ 
ception  of  the  state  of  England  before  that  measure,  w’ho  does 
not  see  that  a  great  and  dangerous  crisis  had  long  been  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  nation,  to  which  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  applied  an 
appropriate  and  effectual  remedy.  He  too  must  have  a  most 
imperfect  conception  of  the  services  rendered  by  that  Act 
to  the  country,  who  does  not  perceive  that  in  substance  the 
main  grievances  and  abuses  of  which  the  people  justly  com- 
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))laiDcd,  were  then  removed ;  and  that  the  same  vehement  agi¬ 
tation  and  the  same  strong  measures  cannot  now  be  reproduced, 
simply  because  the  provocation  is  wanting.  Reform  in  our 
days  is  not  regarded  as  the  indispensable  remedy  for  intolerable 
evils;  but  as  the  gradual  result  and  natural  development  of 
increasing  intelligence,  education,  and  property. 

On  these  public  and  national  grounds,  entirely  apart  from 
the  stability  or  downfall  of  any  given  administration,  there 
might  have  been  great  wisdom  and  public  benefit  in  a  revi¬ 
sion  and  extension  of  the  electoral  basis  at  the  present  time. 
The  progress  of  the  excluded  ranks  in  all  the  arts  and  virtues 
which  intellectual  culture  fosters,  points  out,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  conviction,  that  the  line  drawn  in  1832  admits  of  beneficial 
relaxation.  If  it  be  thought  that  the  working  classes  are  too 
much  segregated  from  the  upper  ranks,  and  cherish  within  their 
own  body  political  and  social  opinions  dangerous  to  the  State, 
this  to  our  mind  would  furnish  the  strongest  reason  in  favour 
of  an  adjustment  of  the  franchise,  which  should  bring  their 
leaders  into  more  direct  contact  with  those  above  them,  and 
bind  them  together  in  the  interest  and  relations  which  the 
exercise  of  a  common  privilege  would  inspire.  To  do  so  would 
in  our  opinion  be  safe :  we  think  it  would  also  be  wise.  For 
the  working  classes,  as  they  increase — and  they  have  wonder¬ 
fully  increased — in  intelligence  and  respectability,  are  becoming 
every  day  a  more  influential  power  in  our  social  system.  This 
power  must  find  its  development  in  some  direction,  and  the 
most  elementary  political  wisdom  would  suggest  that  it  had 
better  by  degrees  be  allowed  to  flow  through  constitutional 
channels,  than  be  pent  up  behind  obstinate  barriers  of  exclusion 
until  it  sweep  them  away. 

Lord  John  Russell,  we  think,  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
clear  discernment  of  this  truth,  and  his  persevering  efforts  to 
give  it  practical  effect.  But  he  has,  perhaps,  miscalculated  the 
practical  difficulties  in  his  way,  and  these  have  indeed  increased 
at  every  step  which  seemed  to  lead  nearer  the  desired  result. 
How  is  a  minister,  with  no  popular  demand  behind  him,  to 
persuade  a  House  of  Commons  that  it  would  be  dignified  and 
patriotic  for  it  to  make  its  own. quietus?  How  convince  the 
representatives  of  thirty  or  forty  boroughs  that  they  are,  in 
their  own  persons,  unseemly  excrescences  on  the  body  politic, 
withered  branches  on  the  tree  of  freedom,  which  ought,  without 
delay,  to  be  ignominiously  removed  ?  If,  indeed,  they  were  to 
go  to  self-sacrifice  amid  the  applause  of  a  multitude,  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  to  mount  the  funeral  pyre  surrounded  by 
shouts  of  encouragement,  such  virtue  might  be  found  among 
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them.  But  the  Reform  Bill  offered  them  nothing  but  a  rope, 
a  convenient  bough,  and  an  obscure  corner ;  and  no  one  can  be 
at  all  surprised  that,  with  many  professions  of  readiness  to  die 
for  their  country,  the  offer  was  tacitly  but  resolutely  declined. 

Again,  the  present  tendencies,  of  the  working  classes  have 
reared  up  a  great  additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  franchise.  Fresh  from  a  contest  with  the  trades’ 
unions,  ruinous  alike  to  masters  and  to  men,  is  it  wonderful 
that  the  employers  of  labour  have  become  not  so  very  clear 
that  political  power  would  be  safe  in  hands  which  seem  to  them 
to  have  too  much  power  already?  A  cheerful  and  hearty 
pressure  from  without  in  favour  of  more  generous  views,  might 
I)robably  have  compelled  them  to  throw  aside  and  forget  their 
personal  exigencies.  But  amid  the  peaceful  repose  of  all,  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  prevalent  feeling  on  their  minds 
should  have  received  both  expression  and  effect. 

And  then  it  was  necessary  to  encounter  and  overcome  the 
great  obstructive  body  on  the  Conservative  benches,  bound  sis 
they  now  are  to  no  policy,  —  to  no  following  true,  —  but 
trimmiiig  their  sails  to  csitch  some  coming  breeze  from  every 
point  of  the  compass  by  turns.  In  1858  they  did  not  wait  for 
jiopular  excitement  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  Reform. 
The  necessity,  in  their  opinion,  was  urgent  and  imminent.  It 
was  their  province  to  show,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Bright  and  the 
country,  that  they  were  the  real  Liberals;  and  if  the  member 
for  Birmingham  was  for  the  time  blinded,  we  csin  hardly  wonder 
at  his  belief  that  the  shouts  which  attended  his  parliamentary 
displays  in  their  favour,  from  the  Conservative  rank  and  file, 
during  the  session  of  1858,  represented  metal  more  solid  than 
that  for  which  his  constituency  is  proverbial.  But  nature, 
violently  expelled,  has  once  more  asserted  her  sway  over  the 
Tory  mind.  Mr.  Bright,  their  pride  and  hope  in  1858,  has 
been  the  sole  object  of  their  affected  fear  in  18fi0.  He  has 
changed  none  of  his  views,  excepting  in  the  direction  of  mode¬ 
ration,  since  he  appeared  to  them  as  an  angel  of  light  to  deliver 
them  from  the  impending  crash  of  the  Cardwell  resolution. 
But,  rudely  awakened  from  their  transitory  dream,  all  things 
are  now  changed  in  their  eyes,  and  they  look  on  Mr.  Bright 
and  Reform  with  something  of  the  feelings  with  which  Titania 
regarded  the  recollection  of  her  flirtation  with  Bottom  and  the 
ass’s  head. 

‘  How  came  those  things  to  pass  ? 

Ob!  how  mine  eyes  do  loutlie  that  image  now !* 

Reform,  the  overwhelming  necessity  of  which  cost  them  their 
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])1accs,i3  now  seen  by  Conservative  eyes  to  be  a  matter  about  which 
nobody  cares,  and  which  will  do  nobody  any  good.  The  working 
classes,  whom  they  w'ere  to  have  enfranchise  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands,  they  now  hnd  to  be  utterly  untrustworthy,  by  reason  of 
their  obstinate  resistance  to  free  trade  in  labour.  The  same  men 
who  cheered  Mr.  Lindsay  when  he  avowed  that  he  supported 
Lord  Derby’s  government  because  he  expected  that  minister 
to  promote  the  principles  which  he  and  hir.  Bright  maintained, 
now  hold  everything  that  comes  out  of  Manchester  in  such 
holy  abhorrence,  that  a  bill  even  touched  by  one  of  the  profane 
sect  is  defiled  in  their  eyes.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  this.  It 
is  the  truth  of  their  opinions.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  dwell  on 
tlic  feelings  with  which  the  party  must  look  back  to  the  hypo¬ 
crisies  and  humiliations  of  their  fifteen  months  of  oflSce. 

In  such  lip-service  to  every  sentiment  but  the  real  one  have 
five  months  of  this  Session  passed.  The  time  has  not  been 
profitably  spent,  and  yet  the  result  has  not  been  without  its 
lessons. 

First,  we  may  learn  how  small  a  crop  of  political  discontent 
is  to  be  reaped  in  this  island,  even  by  the  most  industrious 
husbandry.  The  people  are  prosperous  and  satisfied,  even  to  a 
degree  which  is  impassive.  The  working  classes  have  been  tried 
with  republicanism,  Americanism,  and  even  with  socialism,  but 
they  will  have  none  of  any  of  these  prescriptions.  They  love 
the  monarchy,  they  take  pride  in  the  aristocracy,  they  would 
rather  trade  with  America  than  fight  with  her,  but  they  would 
rather  fight  than  imitate  her.  While  statesmen  have  been 
liaranguing  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  the  people  have  been 
evoking  once  more  the  martial  ardour  which  years  of  peace 
had  cast  aside,  and  peer  and  artisan  alike  have  been  buckling 
on  the  arms,  which  too  flattering  prophets  had  believed  to 
have  been  beaten  into  ploughshares  long  ago.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  clouds  which  now  loom  over  Europe  may 
pass  away,  and  that  those  brilliant  bands,  of  the  best  blood 
of  our  country,  who  have  «o  earnestly  answered  to  the  first 
note  of  danger,  may  by  their  very  promptitude  have  created 
the  security  they  have  shown  themselves  so  ready  to  maintain. 
Meanwhile,  those  who  are  so  well  prepared  to  defend  their 
institutions,  are  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  overturn  them ;  and 
while  the  genuine  spirit  of  Liberal  opinions  is  perhaps  stronger 
and  more  widely  diffused  than  ever,  there  never  was  a  time 
when  subversion  was  so  little  likely  to  take  the  place  of 
Reform. 

A  second  lesson  which  we  may  learn  from  the  fate  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  is,  how  hopeless  it  is  to  regulate  beforehand  the 
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subjects  which  shall  interest  the  public,  or  to  dictate  to  them 
the  topics  on  which  they  shall  become  excited.  The  admission 
of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  of  our  countrymen  to  an 
important  political  privilege  is,  at  first  sight,  as  hopeful  a  theme 
for  enthusiasm,  and  as  solid  as  well  as  generous  a  proposition, 
as  ever  made  the  fortune  of  an  agitator  or  a  minister.  But  the 
waters  refuse  to  be  stirred  by  tbe  spell  that  was  once  so  power¬ 
ful  ;  and,  however  wise  and  salutary  such  a  measure  may  be, 
it  seems  probable  that  neither  piecemeal  nor  in  its  integrity, 
neither  wholesale  nor  by  retail,  will  any  measure  of  Reform 
pass  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  unless  in  circumstances  of 
public  feeling  greatly  altered  from  those  which  now  prevail. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  embark  the 
credit  of  an  Administration  in  another  Reform  Bill,  without  a 
much  clearer  demonstration  of  its  chances  of  success  than  any 
which  attended  the  Bill  which  has  just  expired ;  for  although 
such  attempts  do  surely,  in  the  end,  bring  round  the  right 
result,  ultimate  success  may  be  purehased  too  dearly  by  dis¬ 
paraging  the  position  of  a  minister  and  diminishing  the  respect 
due  to  the  deliberations  of  Parliament.  If  the  attempt  is  to  be 
renewed,  it  must  be  on  narrower  ground.  The  tone  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  of  the  country  will  not  sustain  Parliamentary  Reform 
on  the  level  of  a  first-class  question ;  and  it  is  but  beating  the  air 
to  fill  the  leaden  ear  of  the  constituencies  with  the  high-sounding 
phrases  of  1831.  By  judicious  and  gradual  legislation,  by 
dealing  with  the  question  as  one  of  administrative  adjustment 
instead  of  one  of  organic  change,  it  is  possible  that  much  good 
might  be  effected ;  and  this  course  would  go  far  to  allay  the 
uncontrollable  panic  which  seizes  all  members  on  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  another  great  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  A 
revision  of  the  system  for  the  registration  of  votes  ;  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  four  seats  now  vacant ;  the  disfranchisement  of 
some  other  boroughs  convicted  of  gross  corruption,  which  would 
place  other  scats  at  the  disjMsal  of  the  Legislature ;  and  some 
other  practical  measures  of  a  similar  character,  are  perfectly 
attainable  objects.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  more 
would  really  be  gained  by  gradual,  though  partial,  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  working  of  our  Parliamentary  constitution,  than 
by  abortive  attempts  to  carry  sweeping  measures  which  threaten 
to  alter  the  balance  of  social  power,  and  which  lay  claim  to  a 
character  of  finality  they  can  never  really  possess.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  bind  futurity,  but  to  perform  the  work  which  the 
present  time  calls  upon  us  to  do. 

The  fate  of  the  schemes  of  Parliamentary  Reform  propounded 
in  the  last  and  in  the  present  Session,  remind  us  that  we  have  lived 
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more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  their  great  predecessor  was 
carried.  New  men  and  new  things,  new  thoughts  and  fashions, 
new  tendencies  and  tempers,  railroads  and  electric  telegraphs, 
free  trade  and  Whitworth  cannon,  and  many  an  opinion  and 
many  an  invention  besides,  have  spread  their  influence  over  that 
eventful  interval.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  in  its  results,  is  a 
living  triumph  ;  but  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  carried  to  vic¬ 
tory  has  been  Swept  away  for  ever.  The  resounding  periods  which 
s]K>ke  its  praises,  and  which  went  with  such  electric  power  to 
enthusiastic  crowds  in  that  excited  time,  raise  the  pulse  and  stir 
the  blood  no  longer.  The  entrancing  rapture  of  our  boy¬ 
hood  is  not  to  be  recalled;  the  words  and  scenes  are  the 
same,  but  the  sympathies,  the  associations,  the  yearnings  they 
appeal  to,  are  all  changed.  It  is  as  well  as  it  is.  We  have 
other  duties — some  sterner,  some  more  practical — besides  and 
beyond  the  question  who  are  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament 
in  a  country  in  which  the  franchise,  as  well  as  every  other  social 
and  political  distinction,  may  be  acquired  by  every  man  who 
will  devote  his  industry  and  intelligence  to  the  acquisition  of 
political  rights.  It  was  fortunate  that  we  set  our  Commons 
House  in  order  when  we  did ;  the  time  seems  shortly  coming 
when  we  shall  be  engaged  in  more  active  and  world-wide  con¬ 
tention,  and  our  best  energies  should  be  spent  in  making  sure 
that  we  be  ready  to  play  our  part  when  that  hour  arrives. 


No.  CCXXVllI.  Kill  he  published  in  October. 


